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PREFACE 


Ihe essays in this volume emerged from a 2006 conference on Pietism 
and community held at Emory University in Atlanta. Ihe third and 
final in a series of conferences initiated by Fred van Lieburg, it was 
preceded by conferences in Dordrecht, Netherlands in 2004, and Umea, 
Sweden in 2005. Essays from Dordrecht and Umea have appeared in two 
previous volumes: Confessionalism and Pietism: Religious Reform in Early 
Modern Europe, edited by Fred van Lieburg (Mainz, 2006), and Pietism, 
Revivalism and Modernity, 1650-1850 edited by Fred van Lieburg and 
Daniel Lindmark (Newcastle, 2008). These two volumes as well as the 
present collection reflect Fred van Lieburg’s efforts to push scholarship on 
Pietism beyond narrow national and disciplinary boundaries and explore 
the international dimensions of Pietism in its full context. 

This volume has benefited from the generosity and contributions of 
many. The Huizinga Institute for Cultural History provided support for 
the overall program on the Cultural History of Pietism and Revivalism 
of which these conferences were a part. Substantial funding for the 2006 
Emory conference and subsequent editorial work came from the Grad- 
uate School of Arts and Sciences, the Candler School of Theology, and 
the Department of History at Emory University. Amanda Osenga, Mary 
Button, and Connie Monson, students at Candler School of Theology, 
provided keen editorial assistance to the volume at various stages. I am 
particularly grateful to Joris van Eijnatten and Fred van Lieburg for their 
inclusion of this collection in the Religious History and Culture Series. 


Jonathan Strom 
Atlanta 
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INTRODUCTION 


PIETISM AND COMMUNITY 
IN EUROPE AND NORTH AMERICA 


JONATHAN STROM 


Throughout Christian history, religious renewal movements have chal- 
lenged traditional forms of religious community, group formation, and 
ecclesiology. As one of the most important renewal movements to emerge 
in early modern Protestantism, Pietism reordered the way that many 
Protestants conceptualized the religious dimensions of community from 
the most basic unit of the family and marriage to utopian commu- 
nal societies and quasi-monastic orders. In Europe, these Pietist re- 
conceptualizations could often meet sharp resistance, especially within 
the boundaries of the old Empire, where Pietists repeatedly ran up 
against established theological, cultural, and legal norms. The New World 
afforded certain measures of tolerance to many Pietists, who were able to 
implement new practices and realize, in part, their visions of Christian 
community and communal structures; but here as well Pietist attempts to 
establish new forms of community and religious association could meet 
new forms of resistance.’ 

Pietist movements emerged in the seventeenth century challenging 
what reformers saw as the complacency of established Protestantism, 
and they in turn emphasized the practice of the Christian life along with 
themes of repentance, sanctification, and millenarian hopes. Although 
Pietism was originally connected primarily with the movements associ- 
ated with Philipp Jakob Spener and August Hermann Francke in Ger- 
man Lutheranism, scholars from Albrecht Ritschl and Heinrich Heppe 
on have generally recognized Pietist movements in both Lutheran and 
Reformed confessions and across European countries.” Even as historians 


1 On resistance to Pietist groups in North America, see, for instance, Aaron Spencer 
Fogleman, Jesus Is Female: Moravians and the Challenge of Radical Religion in Early 
America (Philadelphia, 2007). See also Hartmut Lehmann’s contribution below. 

2 Albrecht Ritschl, Geschichte des Pietismus, 3 vols. (Bonn, 1880-1886) and Hein- 
rich Heppe, Geschichte des Pietismus und der Mystik in der reformirten Kirche, namentlich 
der Niederlande (Leiden, 1879). Ritschl first laid out his programmatic view of Pietism 
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remain divided on the precise definition of Pietism, recent scholarship, in 
particular, has incorporated work on radical Pietists and the Moravians— 
which had previously been excluded as “sectarians” or in the case of 
Moravians as a distinct tradition altogether—into larger narratives of 
Pietism.? In response, recent scholarship has tended to describe the 
permeability of boundaries and the shared characteristics among Pietist 
movements while at the same time recognizing the heterogeneity of these 
groups. 

Older, particularly theologically oriented accounts often emphasized 
the individual, subjective, and otherworldly nature of Pietists,* and con- 
sequently these emphases often overshadowed the variety and nature of 
community formation in Pietism. Pietism’s emphasis on religious expe- 
rience may have led to a new focus on the individual and the self,” but 
one of the hallmarks of Pietism from its inception has been the cre- 
ation of groups and experimentation with new forms of religious asso- 
ciation and socialty. Ernst Troeltsch recognized Pietists among all three 
of his typologies of religious groups: church, sect, and mysticism.® Cor- 
respondingly, there is no one form of Pietist community, and scholars 
recognize the generative ability of Pietists to engender a variety of new 
forms of religious association within existing churches (collegia pietatis), 
new religious communities apart from the established churches (the 


in Prolegomena zur einer Geschichte des Pietismus, Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte 2 
(1878), 1-55, translated in Albrecht Ritschl, Three Essays, ed. Philip Hefner (Philadel- 
phia, 1972), pp. 53-147. In overview, see Jonathan Strom, ‘Problems and Promises of 
Pietism Research; Church History 71 (2002), 536-555. On continuing debates and fur- 
ther literature, Hartmut Lehmann, ‘Erledigte und nicht erledigte Aufgaben der Pietismus- 
forschung. Eine nochmalige Antwort an Johannes Wallmann, Pietismus und Neuzeit 31 
(2005), 13-20. 

3 See, for instance, Hans Schneider, German Radical Pietism, translated by Gerald 
T. MacDonald (Lanham, Md., 2007) and Douglas H. Shantz, Between Sardis and Philadel- 
phia: The Life and World of Pietist Court Preacher Conrad Bröske (Leiden, 2008). Shantz 
especially wrestles with the distinction between radical and churchly Pietism. 

4 Typical of this view is Reinhold Niebuhr, The Nature and Destiny of Man, 2 vols. 
(New York, 1964), 1: 84; a recent theological critique of Pietism’s individualistic nature 
is found in Christos Yannaras, ‘Pietism as an Ecclesiological Heresy, in The Freedom of 
Morality (Crestwood, NY, 1984), pp. 119-136. 

> On this point, see most recently, Ryoko Mori, Begeisterung und Ernüchterung in 
christlicher Vollkommenheit. Pietistische Selbst- und Weltwahrnehmungen im ausgehenden 
17. Jahrhundert (Tübingen, 2004), esp. p. 260. 

6 Ernst Troeltsch, The Social Teaching of the Christian Church (London, 1931), pp. 
784-790, 979-980. On Troeltsch’s typology and especially his relationship to Weber, see 
Theodore M. Steeman, ‘Church, Sect, Mysticism, Denomination: Periodological Aspects 
of Troetsch’s Types; Sociological Analysis 36 (1975), 181-204. 
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Dunker Brethren), spiritualized Philadelphian communities without for- 
mal organization (Hochmann von Hohenau), as well as fare-flung com- 
municative networks that bound Pietists and other like-minded Chris- 
tians together across regional and national borders. 

Hartmut Lehmann has described the development of Pietist practices 
of community as occurring in an ongoing tension between segregation 
from the “children of the world” and the formation of new communities 
ofcommitted Christians. The desire ofardent Christians to remove them- 
selves from corruptions of the world—a major theme in Johann Arndt’— 
is one that gains ground throughout the seventeenth century and is a well 
known Christian trope, but Lehmann argues that the Pietist propensity to 
shun the world and establish new forms of community has not been ade- 
quately investigated. Lehmann emphasizes the importance of these new 
communities in forging new traditions and identities that are peculiar to 
Pietist movements.’ More recently, Lehmann has elaborated a number 
of distinctive types of Pietist groups that operated in the dynamic of sep- 
aration from the world and the formation of new community from the 
original collegia pietatis in Frankfurt to the autonomous Pietist Bible and 
mission societies of the nineteenth century.!° 


7 See, for instance, Johann Arndt, True Christianity, book I, chapter 23, entitled “A 
man who wishes to grow and mature in Christ must reject all worldly company.” True 
Christianity, trans. Peter Erb (New York 1979), p. 120. 

8 Hartmut Lehmann, ‘“Absonderung” und “Gemeinschaft” im frühen Pietism: All- 
gemeinhistorische und sozialpychologische Uberlegungen zur Entstehung und Entwick- 
lung des Pietismus; Pietismus und Neuzeit 4 (1979), 54-82, here p. 54. These early reflec- 
tions on Pietist community formation focused predominately on the conventicle but also 
set out a new research agenda for understanding the dynamic of Pietist community in the 
context of other early modern religious renewal movements. Ibid., pp. 77-82. Lehmann 
built on these in a number of other fundamental essays, including ‘Vortiberlegungen zu 
einer Sozialgeschichte des Pietismus im 17./18. Jahrhundert; Pietismus und Neuzeit 21 
(1995), 68-83, in which he emphasized the trans-regional development of Pietist net- 
works that “daß sich nicht an den politischen Grenzen der damaligen Zeit orientierte, 
auch nicht an Wirtschaftsräumen oder kulturellen Einflußzonen, sondern am Interesse 
an jenen Mitchristen, die sich ebenfalls am Bau des Reiches Gottes engagierten? Ibid., 
P. 74. 

° Ibid., p. 74. 

10 Hartmut Lehmann, ‘Absonderung und neue Gemeinschaft, in Geschichte des Pietis- 
mus, vol. 4: Glaubenswelt und Lebenswelten, ed. Hartmut Lehmann (Göttingen, 2004), 
pp. 488-492. Lehmann identifies these types as 1) the collegia pietatis or conventicle, 
2) epistolary networks of pastoral counsel exemplified by Spener and others, 3) the 
structured institutions of Halle, 4) the Moravian conception of a collective “Gemeine” 
of awakened persons, 5) the circular letters of Pietist clergy, 6) the Bible and other Pietist 
societies that were autonomous of the churches. 
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Ihe essays in this volume represent the diverse ways in which Pietists 
struggled with the tension between Absonderung and neue Gemeinschaft 
in the Atlantic world during the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth 
centuries in areas ranging from Finland to Georgia. The authors present 
a wide variety of methodological perspectives from historical theological 
analyses of Pietist ecclesiologies to the material culture of the Moravian 
choir system in order to explore the processes of community formation, 
the function of communities and communicative networks, and the 
diversity of communities among Pietists within the context of religion 
and culture of Europe and North America. 

Hans Schneider takes up the theological nature of the Pietist con- 
ceptions of the community in the broadest sense of the word when he 
explores the ecclesiology of Pietists in his essay, a topic that has seldom 
been investigated. Setting Pietist understandings of the church against 
the sixteenth-century debates among magisterial and radical Reformers, 
Schneider argues that the growing disjuncture between institutional reli- 
gion and individual piety in the seventeenth century led Pietists to new 
ways of thinking about the church. Ecclesial or church Pietists such as 
Philipp Jakob Spener, though deeply critical, did not challenge the valid- 
ity of the institutional church but nevertheless sought to revitalize it by 
gathering a spiritual elite in conventicles or the ecclesiola. Despite mis- 
givings, Pietists such as Spener remained loyal to the existing church, 
but radical Pietists went much further in distancing themselves from the 
institutional church, which they identified with Babylon. Some spiritual- 
ized the church entirely and avoided establishing permanent communi- 
ties while others such formed new communities based on strict discipline 
and, in some cases, believer’s baptism. Schneider argues Pietist criticisms, 
emphases on the freedom of conscience, and efforts at forming new eccle- 
sial communities threw absolute claims of the established churches into 
doubt, thereby contributing to the Enlightenment challenges to orthodox 
conceptions of church and authority. 

Where Schneider focuses on the Pietist community in the broad- 
est sense, Wolfgang Breul examines the narrowest expression of Pietist 
sociality: marriage. Beginning with Spener, Breul shows how this cen- 
tral figure of Pietism conformed largely with Luther's ideas of marriage 
in which marriage and sexuality were considered divinely appointed 
though no longer retaining their original purity after the fall. Beyond 
this, Spener emphasized the idea of marriage as a spiritual partnership, 
which comes as a gift from Christ. Many radicals took a much dimmer 
view of marriage and sexuality, and Breul takes up Gottfried Arnold, one 
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of Spener’s younger disciples who, under the influence of Johann Georg 
Gichtel’s Sophia mysticism, initially adopted highly ascetic views of sexu- 
ality that precluded marriage. Arnold, however, confounded many of his 
colleagues when he chose to marry in 1701, and Breul investigates how 
Arnold incorporated more traditional views from Spener and Luther into 
his understanding of marriage while at the same time recasting chastity 
and virginity as inner processes in which marriage itself is no longer a 
barrier to spiritual growth. Concluding with Zinzendorf’s emphasis on 
sexuality as an expression of spirituality within marriage, Breul argues 
that there remained at root among Pietists, especially with those radical 
tendencies, continuing unease on the question of sexuality, the body, and 
marriage. 

The conventicle became one of the distinguishing features of many of 
Pietist movements, and in his essay Marcus Meier explores the connec- 
tions between the Czech reformer, Johann Amos Comenius, and Spener 
on the origins of the conventicle and the conceptualization of the eccle- 
siola in ecclesia. Tracing the development and theological justifications 
of the original collegium pietatis in Frankfurt during the 1670s under 
Spener, Meier describes Spener’s emphasis on making the whole of scrip- 
ture a matter of engagement for all Christians and the role of the bibli- 
cally oriented small group in initiating reform throughout the church. 
The origins of Spener’s ideas have been a long-standing point of con- 
tention. Through a careful analysis of the sources on these early con- 
venticles and Spener’s reflections on them, Meier notes striking parallels 
between Comenius and Spener on the nature of the ecclesiola in eccle- 
sia, and he argues with strong evidence that Spener appropriated key 
elements from the work of Comenius in constructing his reform pro- 
gram. 

Douglas Shantz complicates the picture of radical Pietist community 
and ecclesiology in his comparison of Conrad Bréske and Johann Hen- 
rich Reitz. Bröske, a court preacher in the small territory of Ysenburg- 
Offenbach, had strong sympathies with many radicals and advocated 
both chiliastic and Philadelphian ideals.'! He, however, continued to 
accept the traditional parish structures of the Reformed church. Con- 
sequently, he rejected separatist or spiritualist criticisms that would dis- 
miss confessional churches altogether even as he envisioned an emerging 


1 On Bröske, see the recent monograph: Douglas H. Shantz, Between Sardis and 
Philadelphia. The Life and World of Pietist Court Preacher Conrad Bröske (Leiden, 2008). 
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Philadelphian community of true believers. Reitz, the author of the 
influential Historie der Wiedergebohrnen'? was, in contrast, dismissed 
from his position as a court preacher for his radical, Philadelphian 
views, but while he did not entirely reject the established churches, he 
emphasized much more the conventicle as an expression of Christian 
community and praised examples from all confessions that advocated 
withdrawal from society and the cultivation of an ascetical lifestyle. 
Implicit in the radical Pietist views of both Reitz and Bröske, Shantz 
argues, is a pluralistic vision that recognized multiple paths in seeking 
God. 

Turning to the moderate form of Pietism in Halle, Benjamin Marschke 
argues that networks became an essential element of its functioning, and 
his close description of the network established by August Hermann 
Francke and his allies reveals how this self-identified community of Hal- 
lensians (“wir Halenser”) functioned. Marschke shows how a strict hier- 
archy governed the connections in the network and the distinct roles that 
brokers and clients undertook within it. Until his death in 1727, August 
Hermann Francke was the undisputed leader of the Hallensian network, 
and it was to him that others deferred. By drawing on extensive corre- 
spondence among members of the network, Marschke is able to demon- 
strate its highly stratified character and the manipulations of its mem- 
bers to punish opponents, exclude those insufficiently loyal, and cover 
up potential scandals in order to advance their interests and to protect 
their position at the court of Frederick William I. The elder Francke's 
death altered the nature of the network. Francke’s son, Gotthilf August, 
proved less adept in controlling the network, and Marschke describes 
the fracturing of the once unified Halle party, in which many erstwhile 
“insiders” became outsiders and the discipline and solidarity that pre- 
viously characterized the network waned, along with its effectiveness at 
court. 

Focusing as well on Halle, Thomas Bach picks up where Marschke 
leaves off in a number of respects and investigates the role of August 
Hermann Francke’s son and successor at the Halle Foundations, Gotthilf 


12 Johann Henrich Reitz, Historie Der Wiedergebohrnen/ Oder Exempel gottseliger/ 
so bekandt = und benant = als unbekandt = und unbenanter Christen/ Männlichen und 
Weiblichen Geschlechts/ In Allerley Staenden/Wie Dieselbe erst von Gott gezogen und 
bekehret/ und nach vielen Kämpfen und Aengsten/ Durch Gottes Geist und Wort/zum 
Glaubenund Ruh ihres Gewissens gebracht seynd, Teile 1-7, (1698-1745, reprint 4 vols., 
Hans-Jürgen Schrader ed., Tübingen, 1982). 
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August Francke, within the Halle network. Often viewed as the “pale 
shadow” of his prodigious father, Bach notes that G.A. Francke’s con- 
tribution to the continuing Halle communication network is not well 
understood and was considerably more effective than previously as- 
sumed. Using the extensive correspondence to and from Halle, Bach 
explores the nature of network and how G.A. Francke wielded signif- 
icant authority in defending the prerogatives of the Halle Foundations 
and especially in influencing the appointment and promotion of clergy 
within Prussian territories. Bach illustrates how G.A. Francke's interven- 
tions could benefit Pietist adherents and marginalize opponents. And 
to those less closely aligned with Pietist convictions, Francke could be 
considerably less forthcoming in explicit support. Bach emphasizes that 
as G.A. Francke and other leading members of the network sought to 
expand their patronage and communicative reach, the Halle network was 
not closed but rather exhibited a certain openness to others who shared 
their goals and commitments. 

Outside the direct orbit of Halle and the state support of Pietism in 
Brandenburg-Prussia, the university city of Jena was less known for its 
religious fervor than for its numerous and often unruly students in the 
early eighteenth century. In his essay on the emerging Pietist movement 
in Jena, Gerald MacDonald argues that up until the 1720s that Jena had 
only the glimmerings of a Pietist movement. Indeed, even as they failed 
to discipline the students, the Jena authorities prided themselves on hav- 
ing avoided the “errors” of Pietism. MacDonald sets the emerging Pietist 
movement in Jena during the 1720s against this background, and he 
describes how a wide variety of Pietists gained adherents in the city, in 
part as a reaction to the dissolute lives of many of the students. Zinzen- 
dorf’s visits to the city proved to be catalyzing events that stirred many 
students, and following his second visit in 1728, 102 Jena students—an 
extraordinary number—pledged their support to the Herrnhut commu- 
nity in writing. The Pietist gains in Jena were threatened, however, when 
in 1729 a self-described lay prophet, Johann Bernhard Heinicke, was 
accused of brutal and lascivious acts. Connecting Heinicke to Pietist het- 
erodoxy, opponents blamed the Pietists for the scandal and used it to dis- 
credit the movement, effectively blocking Pietism’s further growth until 
late 1730s. 

Pietist experimentation with new forms of community also led to pro- 
posals that would address the question of Jewish conversion. As Lutz 
Greisiger notes in his essay, the integration of Jewish converts into Chris- 
tian society often proved difficult, and missionaries from the Pietist 
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centers of Halle and Herrnhut both proposed separate communities of 
Jewish-Christian converts that would afford its members the right to 
continue many Jewish practices. Johann Heinrich Callenberg, director of 
the Halle’s Institutum Judaicum, believed, at least for a time, that a Jew- 
ish “colony” would be an inducement to conversion and avoid the prob- 
lem of integrating converts into Christian society. Not all Halle Pietists 
viewed such a project favorably, however, and the idea was never realized. 
Among the Moravians a similar plan developed for a Jewish-Christian 
congregation or Judenkehille that built on the Moravian understanding 
of tropes, which conceived of multiple confessional expressions of Chris- 
tianity.!? Zinzendorf eventually came to envision the Judenkehille as an 
autonomous Jewish-Christian congregation within existing Jewish com- 
munities that would gather those willing to convert but who would not 
be publically baptized, at least initially. These plans likewise never pro- 
gressed and found little resonance among Jews. Drawing on newly dis- 
covered archival sources, however, Greisiger concludes the essay with a 
description of a crypto-Christian sect of Jews, the “Church of Jesus Christ 
in Israel” that though anti-missionary in outlook proposed a radicalized 
form of the Pietist vision of an autonomous Jewish-Christian commu- 
nity, one that, however, reversed the traditional Pietist paradigm, putting 
Israel on the vanguard of the Kingdom of Christ. 

The Moravians (Renewed Unity of the Brethren or Briidergemeine) 
constituted a global community well into the nineteenth century, and 
Gisela Mettele poses the question how this small and relatively hetero- 
geneous group could nonetheless sustain such a strong sense of commu- 
nity identification as its members were scattered throughout the world.'* 
Mettele argues that it was not simply institutional links and financial ties 
but high mobility among Moravians and a profound conviction of being a 
“pilgrim society” that connected them to one another in their diverse set- 
tings, a sense that was reinforced by common rituals and practices. Incul- 
cated through simultaneous celebrations of festivals such as Gemeintag, 
the circulation of written reports from communities around the world in 
the form of the Gemeinnachrichten, and the reading and distribution of 
memoirs composed by individuals, these practices established common 


13 On the tropoi paideias in Zinzendorf, see Hans Schneider’s essay below, pp. 30-31. 

14 See also, now, her recent monograph: Gisela Mettele, Weltbiirgertum oder Gottes- 
reich. Die Herrnhuter Brüdergemeine als globale Gemeinschaft 1727-1857 (Göttingen, 
2009). 
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rhythms throughout Moravian communities that fostered a strong inter- 
connectedness and identity despite geographic dispersion and difficult 
lines of communication. The improvement of transportation and com- 
munication in the nineteenth century did not, as Mettele points out, nec- 
essarily lead to a closer sense of community, which was rooted as much 
in the idea of community and the willingness to communicate as in the 
technical possibilities. By the mid-nineteenth century, Mettele sees the 
global community ofthe Moravians challenged by growing language dif- 
ferences, regional publications and new demands for autonomy, espe- 
cially in the Americas, that increasingly undermined their global identity 
as a “world brotherhood.” 

Moravians had a distinctive visual culture, and in his essay Paul 
Peucker examines what the origins and changing significance of the col- 
ored choir ribbons can tell us about the nature of the Briidergemeine 
in the eighteenth century. The ribbons were one feature of distinctive 
women’s dress in Moravian communities, and for a time they were also 
given to boys and some men. At first, the colors appear to be chosen 
by women as they pleased, but over time distinctive colors gained sig- 
nificance. Peucker describes how in the 1740s the single sisters adopted 
green ribbons to distinguish themselves and the identity of their choir. In 
some early cases, ribbons may have been given to set apart the spiritually 
adept within a choir—especially among the single men and boys—but 
distinctive ribbon colors came to signify all those in a choir, with the 
exception of married men and widowers who never adopted ribbons. 
The liturgically innovative Moravians developed ceremonies to bestow 
ribbons, and at times specific colors had other significance—purple rib- 
bons, for instance, were used to identify the elders within a choir. Peucker 
argues that the ribbons functioned as a visible, if subtle, sign of affiliation 
within Moravian communities. They reinforced group identity and hier- 
archy as well as marking the spiritual changes in life as one moved from 
choir to choir. Ribbons became restricted to the choirs of women and 
girls after the mid-1750s, and the special ribbons that visually identified 
their elders were eliminated. These trends, Peucker notes, tracked the loss 
of authority of women among Moravians and signaled a lessening of their 
visible leadership within these communities. 

Reflecting on the paradigm of Atlantic history represented by Ber- 
nard Bailyn and others, Alexander Pyrges argues in his essay that early 
modern historians of religion have often compartmentalized their 
narratives of the Atlantic world either by essentializing confessional 
and denominational boundaries or through positing notions of national 
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exceptionalism, in both cases granting epistemological and narrative pri- 
ority to problematic categories. Study of Protestant reform and renewal 
movements of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries affords an oppor- 
tunity to overcome these limitations, Pyrges argues, and drawing from 
recent interpretations of Weber’s concept of Vergemeinschaftung, he pro- 
poses that Atlantic historians consider how processes of Vergemeinschaf- 
tung or communitalization instantiated new forms of religious sociality 
and culture and constituted communities that were not based solely on 
geographical proximity. Using the Atlantic network that emerged around 
the Pietist project of Ebenezer in Georgia as a case study, Pyrges devel- 
ops five aspects of communitalization and explores how infrastructure, 
media, brokers, organizational practices, and notions of symbolic com- 
munity all contributed to the formation of the Ebenezer network. Pyrges 
emphasizes the mutable character as well as the subjective and objective 
dimensions of such communities, which were shaped by not only by indi- 
vidual emotional attachments but also profoundly by the infrastructure, 
media, and organization that undergirded them. 

Where Pyrges locates the Ebenezer settlement within the Atlantic net- 
work, James Melton examines the nature of leadership within Ebenezer 
in the context of colonial Georgia. Established in 1734 by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge (SPCK) and Halle Pietists, the Ebenezer 
community was a German-speaking enclave near Savannah primarily for 
Protestants expelled from Salzburg. The settlement’s Halle-trained pas- 
tor, Johann Martin Boltzius, was able early on to consolidate religious 
and secular control over the community. He served as the main conduit 
between the settlement and the outside world and sought to minimize 
interaction of the Ebenezer inhabitants with the English speaking world, 
which he considered immoral and dissolute. Melton shows that Boltzius 
sought through linguistic isolation to shield the community from out- 
side influences that would undermine it. Combined with his continued 
opposition to slavery in the colony, Boltziuss stance led to increasing 
conflict with the community's schoolmaster, who allied himself with the 
so-called Malcontent party, which agitated to bring slavery to Georgia. 
Though Boltzius was able to have the schoolmaster removed from his 
position, he and the other opponents of slavery in Georgia eventually 
lost. Ebenezer and Boltzius came, if reluctantly, to accept slaveholding, 
moving the community closer closer to the English-speaking culture of 
the American Southeast, a process that would accelerate in the course of 
the eighteenth century as the linguistic and religious distinctiveness of 
the community lessened. 
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Ihe Harmony Society founded by Johann Georg Rapp is one of the 
best-known Pietist communities in nineteenth-century North America. 
In her essay, Alice Ott traces the origins of the movement to the conven- 
ticle Pietism in Württemberg of the late eighteenth century and shows 
how the “companies” ofthe Harmonist society were neither work groups 
based on occupation nor associations designed to spur the composi- 
tion of spiritual writings, as have commonly been asserted. Rather, Ott 
argues, these “companies” were designed for devotional study and spir- 
itual growth and were rooted in the practice of both church based and 
separatist culture of Pietist devotional meetings in Württemberg, a cul- 
ture in which Rapp was formed and began his career as a lay leader. 
Given the importance of these gatherings to Rapp and the early move- 
ment, Ott suggests that the companies may have been formed in the 
early years after the Harmonists arrived in the North America in 1804. 
Drawing on the rich sources available from the 1820s and 1830s Ott 
describes the role of the companies in encouraging spiritual growth 
and reinforcing key Harmonist doctrines. She emphasizes the place of 
the companies within the Harmony Society and the opportunities they 
afforded both men and women for leadership. Ott notes a number of 
parallels to the practice of conventicles in Württemberg. In her analy- 
sis of the Harmonist companies, which were divided along gender lines 
and to some extent by age, she finds marital status played little role 
in their composition, a major contrast to the choirs established by the 
Moravians, a consequence that she connects to the Harmonists’ empha- 
sis on celibacy even as they retained the structure of the nuclear fam- 
ily. 

In the context of Scandinavian radical Pietism, André Swanström 
looks at the succession of leadership in separatist communities. Examin- 
ing two cases from the Finnish region of Ostrobothnia in the eighteenth 
century, that of Gustaf Gisselkors and Jacob Kärmäki, Swanström ques- 
tions whether typical descriptions of the transfer of leadership within 
Christian renewal movements—from master to disciple or from father 
to son—are adequate to explain how leadership is transferred among 
separatist groups with a strong mystical bent. Employing tools drawn 
from the study of Jewish mysticism and Chassidism, Swanström argues 
that, within these Pietist separatist communities, leadership is passed 
on through the recognition of mystical gifts and prowess rather than 
through filial lines or the legacy of a disciple, constituting a leadership 
that was often collective in nature and could include women as well as 
men. 
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Arne Bugge Amundsen follows the political and religious implica- 
tions of the Pietist movement in Norway led by Hans Nielsen Hauge in 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. Hauge, who opposed 
the sacraments and services of the established church and envisioned a 
community of pure believers, traveled widely throughout Norway and 
through his itinerant preaching built a widespread religious movement. 
Amundsen, however, emphasizes the difficulty the state faced in deal- 
ing with an aggressive, dissenting religious movement whose forma- 
tion presented a political challenge to the absolutist government as well 
as a theological challenge to the established Lutheran church. Eventu- 
ally the state enforced the long-dormant 1741 Anti-Conventicle Act and 
arrested Hauge in 1804. Though Hauge was imprisoned for ten years, 
the movement flourished, and in the period of political liberalization 
that coincided with his release in 1814, Haugeans entered politics and 
became members of Parliament. Hauge died in 1824 but the movement 
continued. In parliament, Haugeans allied themselves briefly with lib- 
erals and supported the repeal of the Anti-Conventicle Act in 1842, but 
Amundsen argues that they remained traditionalist, never revolutionary, 
and, increasingly disillusioned, they eventually withdrew from politics to 
focus more exclusively on religious matters. 

Anders Jarlert examines the translation and reception of Magnus 
Friedrich Roos’s dialogue books within nineteenth-century Swedish Pie- 
tism. Jarlert argues that these popular books, which contained fictional 
dialogues of individuals from all walks of life, offer models of com- 
munity that were particularly influential within the Schartau tradition. 
These conservative Pietists were followers of the Swedish prelate Henric 
Schartau who viewed conventicles, lay preachers, and especially Mora- 
vian communal practices with suspicion. Roos proved appealing because 
of the way he combined elements of Lutheran Orthodoxy with moder- 
ate Pietist views. Drawing on the role-taking theory from the psychol- 
ogy of religion, Jarlert analyzes how the everyday characters of Wiirt- 
temberg theologians dialogues could be appropriated by readers and 
allow them to envision new forms of Christian community and rela- 
tionships to God. In particular, Jarlert argues that Roos synthesized a 
Lutheran Orthodox understanding of a given individual calling with a 
Pietist anthropology in which the quality of one's faith and standing 
before God allows an individual, at times, to transcend social bound- 
aries and limits on gender. Through the widespread popularity of Roos’s 
dialogues, Jarlert points to the influence of Württemberg Pietism on 
the Schartau tradition that furthered a greater openness to devotional 
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gatherings and other practices but also a more radical Pietist anthropol- 
ogy amid a conservative Orthodox understanding of society and voca- 
tion. 

Established in 1819 outside of Stuttgart, the Korntal community rep- 
resents one of the new religious settlements that were to emerge out of 
Württemberg Pietism in the nineteenth century. The idea of the Korntal 
community coincided with growing concerns of the Württemberg gov- 
ernment that immigration was depleting the territory, and in his essay 
Samuel Koehne investigates the origins of Korntal and especially the 
motivations of and influences on its founder, Gottlieb Wilhelm 
Hoffmann. Koehne shows how Hoffmann appealed to governmental 
authorities by portraying Korntal as a potential solution to immigration 
by creating a community of religious freedom that, Hoffmann argued, 
would prevent many of Württemberg’s most desirable inhabitants from 
emigrating. Korntal was, in fact, founded on the basis of a royal privilege. 
However, Koehne traces the orgins of the group less to socio-political 
concerns than to ideals of a Pietist community. Koehne notes that Hoff- 
mann drew inspiration from the Moravian community at Königsfeld, 
the emerging Gemeinschaftsbewegung, and Michael Hahn’s views of early 
Christian communities. A powerful contributing factor was also the 
eschatalogical expectation of many Wiirttemberg Pietists, who on the 
basis of Bengel’s millennial calculations expected the imminent return of 
Christ in 1836. Köhne concludes, then, that state support for such com- 
munities was instrumentalized by Hoffmann in order to realize predom- 
inately religious concerns among Wiirttemberg Pietists and only secon- 
darily was the foundation seen by insiders as a solution to the societal 
problems faced in Württemberg. 

In aconcluding essay to this volume, Hartmut Lehmann reflects on the 
challenges and opportunities that Pietist communities faced in the Old 
and New Worlds. Lehmann argues that Pietist reforms presented funda- 
mental challenges to classic Lutheran and Reformed conceptualizations 
of religious life grounded in the household, parish, and church govern- 
ment, a point many of the essays in this volume illustrate. Ideas of celibacy 
and alternative household structures, Pietist conventicles and gatherings, 
new settlements, and a variety of networks and communicative forms 
posed alternatives to traditional models of religious practice in Protes- 
tantism. Lehmann notes that certain Pietist models of community such 
as Halle were closely tied to particular political structures and proved 
difficult to replicate elsewhere, while especially the Moravian communi- 
ties were much easier to export internationally. Without underestimating 
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the problems faced by New World Pietists, Lehmann poses the question 
why Old World Pietists encountered such difficulties in overcoming 
the restrictions of church and state to form new religious bodies and 
communities despite manifest social and theological preconditions for 
it. Emigration, lack of unity, and regional differences, he suggests, all 
contributed, and this failure constitutes one reason that secularization 
proceeded so much more quickly in the nineteenth and twentieth century 
in Germany than it did in the New World. 

Taken together, these essays illustrate the range of scholarship on 
Pietism and community. They underscore the centrality of notions of 
community to Pietist identity and practice and the fruitfulness of ap- 
proaching such fundamental religious questions from diverse method- 
ological perspectives. Highlighting fundamental transformations of reli- 
gious community in the transition from the early modern to modern 
period they in turn pose new questions for further research on Pietism, 
religion, and culture in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth cen- 
turies. 


CHAPTER ONE 


UNDERSTANDING THE CHURCH: 
ISSUES OF PIETIST ECCLESIOLOGY 


HANS SCHNEIDER 


Introduction 


Ecclesiology has not been a favorite subject of research on Pietism. 
Though studies of Pietist groups and persons now and then address eccle- 
siological aspects, monographs dealing with the Pietist understanding 
of the church are rare. Overview articles in theological reference works 
that deal with the historical development of ecclesiology touch at best 
briefly on Pietism and, as a rule, mention only the significance ofthe con- 
venticle and Pietism’s relativization of confessional boundaries.’ Scholars 
have not generally sought the achievements and innovations of Pietism 
in the field of dogmatic theology; consequently, they pay less attention to 
the doctrinal theories of Pietist theologians.” Certainly, it is the case that 
Pietists themselves were less interested in questions of Christian doctrine 
than in the Christian life. 

Nonetheless, church reform movements necessarily imply a relation 
not only to the current state of the church, but also to the dogmatic theory 
undergirding it. After all, it is the task of ecclesiology to mediate between 
the systematically developed religious doctrines and the actual state of 


1 In the context of the weakening of confessional divisions, Hirsch’s comment on 
Spener as “Vater aller deutschen Unionstheologie” is often cited: Emanuel Hirsch, Ge- 
schichte der neuern evangelischen Theologie, 3rd ed., 5 vols. (Gütersloh, 1964), 2: 131. For 
typical reference articles see, for instance, Adolf-Martin Ritter, ‘Kirche; in Evangelisches 
Kirchenlexikon, ed. Erwin Fahlbusch et al., 3rd ed. (Géttingen, 1989), 2: 1065; Ulrich 
Kühn, ‘Lutherische Orthodoxie in Theologische Realenzyklopädie, ed. Gerhard Müller et 
al. (Berlin, 1989), 18: 266-267. 

? This judgment is, of course, only partially valid as a glance at Hirsch’s Geschichte der 
neuern evangelischen Theologie shows. Hirsch comments, for instance, on Spener that he 
is “nach Bildungsgang, Gelehrsamkeit und Scharfsinn ein wissenschaftlicher Theolog, 
der gemäß damals gültigen Begriffen jedem theologischen Lehrstuhl im lutherischen 
Deutschland zur Zierde gereicht hatte.” Hirsch, Geschichte, (see above, n. 1), 2: 94. 
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the church as a social body. Ecclesiology has to interpret the phenomenon 
“church” by explaining the theological relevance, on the one hand, and 
relating it to the reality of church life in its particular historical and social 
setting, on the other hand. 

Calls for reform always arise from the experience of disparity. Some 
feel that dogmatic statements about the church, and the high expec- 
tations that result from them, do not correspond with the reality of 
church life. The different options for reform that have been realized in 
the course of church history depend upon the motives from which the 
urge to reform arises. If, for instance, criticism addresses a prevailing 
doctrine, reformers may try to promote the doctrine they view as the 
right and true one and push for its acceptance. If, however, grievances 
and abuses in church life are the main reason for complaint, reform- 
ers may concentrate on abolishing the abuses and on improving the bad 
circumstances. This may be done by denouncing the deplorable state of 
affairs, by implementing sanctions against those who cause the abuses, 
by urging basic norms and standards, by reforming institutions, or by 
forming elitist groups as supporters of renewal and reform. But, when 
those seeking reform reach the conclusion that an improvement within 
the existing structures of the system is impossible, or when they find 
that all endeavors towards reform turn out to be completely impracti- 
cal, or, again, when these efforts meet with heavy rejection and even 
provoke repressive counteraction, often nothing other than resignation 
remains. Should the stress then become unbearable, separation from the 
former church may be the consequence.’ Separatists then sometimes 
constitute a new group claiming to be the better or the true church, 
but in some cases they renounce every organized religion.* When we 
turn to the Pietist reform movement, we find this same spectrum of 
options.° 


3 The relief valve that religious orders afforded Catholicism by allowing it to integrate 
reform movements was not available within Protestantism. 

4 On separatism, see Hans Schneider, ‘Separatisten/Separatismus, in Theologische 
Realenzyklopädie, ed. Gerhard Müller et al. (Berlin, 1999), 31: 153-160. 

5 In this article I will limit myself to Pietism in the narrower sense. It is my task to 
show a number of ecclesiological models that can also be observed in similar movements. 
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I. Ecclesiologies of the Reformation as a frame of reference 


Pietist Ecclesiologies had their frame of reference in basic decisions that 
the Reformation made in order to differentiate itself from the Roman 
Church, and the old-Protestant orthodoxy elaborated the ecclesiological 
statements in a distinct dogmatic system. 


Some outlines 


Even though criticism of the church and divergent understandings of the 
church were not the primary starting point of the Reformation, its sup- 
porters and adversaries soon became aware of the ecclesiological impli- 
cations.° Medieval theology had, as its unifying center, an understanding 
of the church as an institution for salvation, hierarchic and sacramental 
in its character. Given the inner coherence of this conception, a critical 
destruction of any element necessarily led to a questioning of the entire 
system. The consequent condemnation of the Reformers’ views by the 
Roman Church forced a Protestant answer to the question of the nature 
of the church and its proper marks. 

All branches of the Reformation had a common anti- Roman front line. 
They rejected a conception that identified “the body of Christ” with the 
institution which was led by the Roman hierarchy and which pretended 
to administer sacramental access to salvation. They also contested the 
idea of a graduated two-class Christianity in which consecrated priests 
had a special function as mediators of the holy and a higher rank than 
simple lay Christians. Instead Reformers stressed the idea of the church 
as a personal community of all Christians and their equal-ranking “com- 
mon priesthood.’ It was only for the sake of order that the tasks of preach- 
ing and administering the sacraments were delegated to capable persons, 
who were called ministers or pastors. 

From his understanding of the Word and faith, Luther interpreted the 
church as “the creature of the Word,” for God awakens faith through His 


6 Already in the fall of 1518, during Luthers examination in Augsburg, Cardinal 
Cajetan commented on his views with the phrase: “Das heißt eine neue Kirche bauen? 
See Otto Hermann Pesch, ‘Das heißt eine neue Kirche bauen: Luther und Cajetan in 
Augsburg, in Begegnung. Beiträge zu einer Hermeneutik des theologischen Gesprächs, ed. 
Max Seckler et al. (Graz, 1972), pp. 645-661, esp. 646, n. 5. 

7 D. Martin Luthers Werke, Kritische Gesamtausgabe, ed. J.F.K. Knaake et al., 68 vols., 
(Weimar, 1883-) 6: 560,33 ff. (Hereafter cited as WA). 
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Word and creates a “spiritual community of the souls in one faith”? Ori- 
gin and continuity of the church are closely bound to the proclamation 
of the Gospel in preaching and administering the sacraments. Article 7 
of the Augsburg Confession describes this relationship as follows: “The 
church is the assembly of saints in which the gospel is taught purely and 
the sacraments are administered rightly”? 

But how can we reconcile this spiritual community with the church 
structure which existed in the territories and cities and which the Refor- 
mation adopted? The decision of the Magisterial Reformers not to create 
a voluntary church, but rather to retain the structures of the medieval 
church, which was inclusive of everyone, resulted not only from their tra- 
ditional view of a universal Christian society (corpus Christianum), but 
also from a realistic evaluation of the political and social possibilities. In 
addition, they had good theological reasons, for even though the church 
is spiritual in its nature, it must nevertheless exist as a visible community. 

Of course, one cannot recognize those who truly believe. Article 8 of 
the Augsburg Confession says: “Although the church is, properly speak- 
ing, the assembly of saints and those who truly believe, nevertheless, [.... ] 
in this life many hypocrites and evil persons are mixed in with them ...”!° 
As a visible social society, the church in this world is not pure but rather 
a mixed body of saints and sinners (corpus permixtum). From the expe- 
rience of this difference between the church as a subject of faith and the 
daily reality of church life there emerged a distinction between the invis- 
ible and the visible church—a distinction that was to play an important 
role in the future. 

The Formula of Concord (1577) did not yet see a need to deal more 
closely with ecclesiology, which had not been considered a controver- 
sial article in Lutheranism. But in the following decades of confessional 
rivalries and competing truth claims the situation changed. As differ- 
ent ecclesiastical communities asserted that they were the true church, 
it became increasingly important to address the question of ecclesiol- 
ogy. First monographs! and then the expansion of the chapter on the 
church (locus de ecclesia) in orthodox dogmatics reflect this develop- 


8 WA 6: 296,5. Vgl. WA 2: 757,22 ff; 6: 131,7 ff. 

? ‘Augsburg Confession—Latin Text’ in The Book of Concord: The Confessions of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, ed. Robert Kolb et al., (Minneapolis, 2000), p. 43. 

10 Tbid. 

11 Cf. Aegidius Hunnius, Articulus de ecclesia vera, et huius capite, Christo itemque de 
ecclesia Romana, & huius capite, pontifice Romano [...], (Frankfurt am Main, 1591). Later 
editions appeared in 1592, 1594, 1596, 1597 (German), and 1604. 
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ment.” The debate had to consider multiple fronts. The self-confidence 
of the Catholic Church, strengthened by the Tridentine reform and the 
successes of the Counter Reformation, as well as the polemics of its the- 
ologians who concentrated on the concept of the church, made nec- 
essary a deeper reflection of the Lutheran understanding. In addition, 
there was the struggle within the Protestant camp between Lutherans 
and Reformed along with the defense against those groups which had 
emerged from the Radical Reformation. All this created the challenge 
that each party “proved” its own confessional church to be the only true 
and legitimate one. 

Lutheran Orthodoxy retained Luther’s fundamental idea that the 
church not be defined primarily as an institution or an organization, but 
rather as a community of persons (congregatio, communio). God is the 
creator of this gathering. He calls the people through the pastor whose 
office it is to preach the Word and administer the sacraments. Therefore, 
the church is a gathering of all who are called (coetus vocatorum) and 
who follow this call. In the social circumstances of that time, however, 
this included all members of the society in a territory or city. Thus, the 
ecclesiological concept of a ordo triplex hierarchicus'” of the church cor- 
responds with the common social classification of three estates. 

Of course, the orthodox theologians realized that this “church” was 
not identical with the congregation of saints in the Augsburg Confession, 
Article 7, because there were hypocrites, impious members, and hidden 
disbelievers in it (cf. Article 8). Therefore, they differentiated between 
the outward mixed body of saints and sinners (corpus externum per- 
mixtum) and the community of true believers (coetus vere credentium), 
between an external society (societas externa) and an internal society 
(societas interna), between the church in broad and narrow sense (eccle- 
sia late/ proprie dicta), between the visible and the invisible church (eccle- 
sia visibilis / invisibilis). In doing so, they nonetheless emphasized that it 
was not actually two churches, rather two different perspectives: Here on 


12 Schenke provides a good overview of the understanding of the church in “Lutheran 
Orthodoxy: Friedrich Schenke,” Der Kirchengedanke Johann Gerhards und seiner Zeit, 
(Giitersloh, 1931), where he also treats the development prior to and following Gerhard, 
pp. 1-14 and pp. 87-112, respectively. See also Otto Schaudig, Aufbau und Handeln 
der Kirche nach der lutherischen Orthodoxie des 17. Jahrhunderts, Diss. theol. (Erlangen, 
1939); Manfred Jacobs, Der Kirchenbegriff bei Johann Gerhard, Diss. theol. (Hamburg, 
1958). 

13 Ordo politicus, ecclesiasticus, oeconomicus, i.e., the political, ecclesiastical, and do- 
mestic estates. 
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earth you can see only the external gathering around Word and sacra- 
ment while only God knows the true believers. However, since it is not 
the strong conviction or the morality of the members that constitute the 
church, but rather God acting through Word and sacrament, even the 
mixed masses can earn the label of the true church. At least Orthodox 
churchmen attempted to reached an improvement of the entire church 
membership. Disciplinary measures were to correct abuses and amelio- 
rate the state of affairs. 

Ihe competition of the confessional churches had the effect that the- 
ologians placed the visible church in the foreground of their studies and 
claimed their own church to be the true one. Yet one can also recognize 
in social and cultural life countervailing developments, in which—during 
the seventeenth and above all the eighteenth century—the unity between 
the institutional community of believers and individual religiosity fre- 
quently became looser and was even completely lost as, at the same time, 
the ecclesial and societal orientation of Christians faded. 


Radical Reformation criticism 


Already in the Reformation era representatives of the so-called Radical 
Reformation had criticized and rejected the differentiation between the 
hidden and the visible church. They viewed it as a failure of the Reformers 
to follow through in their destruction of the papal conception of the 
church and an impermissible compromise with the “world” Another sign 
of this was that there was no betterment of individual behavior within the 
Protestant churches. They accused the theologians that their ambivalent 
ecclesiological statements were only meant to justify the church as an 
institution to which everybody belongs, and to hold the masses." 

The alternative ecclesiological conceptions that developed on the side 
of the Radical Reformation had a common aim. They agreed in trying 
to avoid every ambiguity in the conception of the church, to dissolve 
the dialectic tension between visible and invisible in one direction or the 
other. We can describe two chief contrasting theological and sociological 
types—notwithstanding many variations in detail.'° 


14 “uff die erhaltung des grossen hauffens der kyrchen.” Caspar von Schwenckfeld, 


Corpus Schwenckfeldianorum, 19 vols. (Leipzig, 1914), 4: 807,11 (Hereafter cited as CSch). 

15 The source of inspiration on this point is Ernst Troeltsch, The Social Teaching of the 
Christian Churches, 2 vols. (London, 1931). His distinction between “sect” and “mystic” 
is one that I still consider heuristically fruitful in recognizing “typical” basic models. 
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The first type, represented by groups of the Anabaptist tradition (e.g., 
Swiss Brethren, Hutterites), may be characterized as biblicistic and legal- 
istic.!° They emphasized the visible church which should be a pure com- 
munity of saints. Therefore, the consistent separation from all impuri- 
ties (II Cor. 6,16-18), from the “world” and the worldly churches was an 
absolute necessity. The true church can only be a community that is with- 
out “spot, blemish or wrinkle’—holy and pure; therefore “is the assem- 
bly of the unjust and sinners, whores, adulterers, brawlers, drunkards, 
the covetous, selfish, vain and all those who lie in word and no church 
of God?!’ Only adult believers can enter the community through bap- 
tism which is the sealing of the existing faith and incorporation into the 
congregation. A baptized person is required to lead a holy life and con- 
sistently follow the commandments of Christ—including pacifism, not 
swearing oaths, etc.—without consideration of social disadvantages. A 
rigorous church discipline based on the ban (Matt. 18,15-18) was to pre- 
serve the purity of the community. 

In contrast, the ecclesiological approach of the Spiritualists tried to 
avoid ambiguity in that they saw the church as a solely invisible spiritual 
community.'* Their basic idea was the irrelevance of everything exter- 
nal. “God is a Spirit: and they that worship him must worship him in 
spirit and in truth,” was their biblical locus classicus.'? They confronted 


16 Gustav Adolf Benrath, ‘Die Lehre außerhalb der Konfessionskirchen, in: Carl An- 
dresen ed., Handbuch der Dogmen- und Theologiegeschichte (Göttingen, 1980, repr. 1988, 
1989), 2: 560-664, esp. chapter II (“Die Lehre der Täufer”). 

17 Peter Riedemann, Rechenschaft unserer Religion, Lehre und Glaubens. Von den 
Brüdern, die man die Huterischen nennt, [1556] (Cayley/Alberta, 1962), p. 31. Translated 
quotes from: Account of our Religion, Doctrine and Faith, given by Peter Rideman of the 
Brothers whom men call Hutterians (Rifton, N.Y, 1970), pp. 38-39. 

18 Friedrich Heyer, Der Kirchenbegriff der Schwärmer (Leipzig, 1939); Gottfried Ma- 
ron, Individualismus und Gemeinschaft bei Caspar von Schwenckfeld. Seine Theologie, 
dargestellt mit besonderer Ausrichtung auf seinen Kirchenbegriff (Stuttgart, 1961), esp. 
pp. 116-130; Horst Weigelt, Sebastian Franck und die lutherische Reformation (Gütersloh, 
1972), pp. 34-46; Horst Weigelt, ‘Sebastian Franck und die lutherische Reformation. Die 
Reformation im Spiegel des Werkes Sebastian Francks; in Sebastian Franck (1499-1542), 
ed. Jan-Dirk Müller (Wiesbaden, 1993), 39-54, esp. 44-46; Benrath, Lehre (see above 
n. 14), esp. chapter I (“Die Lehre der Spiritualisten”). 

19 See, e.g., Schwenckfeld, CSch 5: 219,4; Hans Denck, Exegetische Schrifte Gedichte 
und Briefe, vol. 3, ed. Walter Fellmann (Gütersloh, 1960), 64,20; Valentin Weigel, Sämt- 
liche Schriften, 3rd ed., ed. Will-Erich Peuckert und Winfried Zeller, fasc. 3 (Stuttgart, 
1966), p. 93; Valentin Weigel, Sämtliche Schriften. Neue Edition, ed. Horst Pfefferl (Stutt- 
gart, 1996-), esp. vol. 3: 140; 4: 8, 24, 27f., 50, 56, 58, 62, 93, 126f., 140 f., 143, 152, 155, 
157, 168, 175 f., 189 f., 212, 225-227, 230, 232; 8: 51, 101. 
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the “dead letter” by the Spirit (II Cor 3,6), the external Word (of the Bible, 
the sermon) by the inward Word (or inward light). You cannot under- 
stand the Bible without the preceding inward Word. The Holy Spirit is 
not, as Luther claimed, bound to the external Word of the Scriptures; 
it needs no external mediation and can directly act. While in Luther’s 
view the church becomes audible and visible through the external Word, 
the Spiritualist conception of the inward Word results in the essential 
invisibility of the church. It is, thereby, “removed not only from per- 
ceptibility but also even from historical reality altogether””° Only the 
invisible church—of the believers, the illuminated, those who are gifted 
with the Spirit—is theologically relevant; whereas the Spiritualists do 
not accord the label “church” to any of its social forms and reject or 
remain indifferent towards them. By reversing the traditional terminol- 
ogy, they called all established churches “sects®’—not only the Roman, 
but also Protestant churches and even Anabaptist congregations.’ The 
true invisible spiritual church exists “without outward worship service.’ 
Sacraments are no instruments of grace; outward baptism does not effect 
the rebirth, but baptism by the Spirit does. Christ dwells in the heart 
of the believer and administers to him a spiritual communion every 
day. 23 

Even as the church is invisible, the Spirit reveals its members to 
another. One believer recognizes that the same Spirit is at work in 
another. A certain evidence is the way of life: “He who is in Christ, and 
Christ in him, crucifies his flesh with its lusts and cupidity, and is in the 
holy church wherever he might be, whether under Luther, the pope or 
the Turks”” 


20 Gerhard Ebeling, ‘Kirchengeschichte als Geschichte der Auslegung der Heiligen 
Schrift? in Wort Gottes und Tradition, 2nd ed. (Gottingen, 1966), pp. 9-27, quotation 
from p. 21. 

21 For Sebastian Franck, see Will-Erich Peuckert, Sebastian Franck (Munich, 1943), 
pp. 99 ff., 170 ff. 

22 Schwenckfeld, CSch 3: 904,1; 11: 679-680. 

23 Schwenckfeld, CSch 12: 76,12; Hans Denck, Religiöse Schriften, vol. 2, ed. Walter 
Fellmann (Gütersloh, 1956), 20,13-15. 

24 Schwenckfeld, CSch 3: 910,5; 4: 817,17. 
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II. Conservatism and renewal. 
Ecclesiology of Churchly Pietism (Spener) 


After the Thirty Years War (1618-1648) many judicious leaders and other 
perceptive individuals in Germany saw the need for reform and renewal 
in society, state and church, and in the following decades developed 
various plans for improvement. 

The struggle for religious truth had developed into a disaster. Many 
were too tired to continue striving for religious goals and aims, and many 
had become skeptical of any absolutist religious claims. Had not religious 
squabbling caused all of their troubles? Were not, at least, the established 
forms of religion to be blamed for the misery this war had brought? 

Against this backdrop, concepts of religion that favored patterns of 
inward piety became more and more attractive. Such concepts had al- 
ready developed a broad tradition in Protestant churches since about 
1600. Now the link between institutional religion and individual religios- 
ity became looser or was even broken. Many even turned away from what 
they called outward religion and turned toward an individualist mys- 
ticism and spiritualism. Things had gone wrong, they said, because all 
the religious conflicts had only been concerned with outward things. The 
Reformation had not reached the heart. 

Pietism was one of these attempts at reform that stressed inward piety. I 
will first deal with Philipp Jacob Spener as an example of churchly Pietism 
in Lutheranism. 

“Spener is according to his intention and his self-assessment nothing 
more and nothing less than an orthodox Lutheran.” Throughout his life 
he insisted upon his full agreement with the teachings of his Lutheran 
church as they were formulated in the confessional writings (symbols) 
based solely on Scripture. “The doctrine of our church is in accord with 
the simple divine Word and not false in a single article,’ he asserted. And 
if he were asked about a contemporary visible true church, he would not 
be able to name another than his own, because all the others were “stained 
with grave errors.” Therefore, his demand for reform was not aimed 
at doctrine, for “you cannot reform the truth?” Despite all deplorable 


25 Albrecht Ritschl, Geschichte des Pietismus (Bonn, 1884; repr. Berlin, 1966), 2: 102. 

2° Philipp Jakob Spener, Briefe aus der Frankfurter Zeit, vol. 3 (Tübingen, 2000), Nr. 
78, 161-168, pp. 359-360. 

27 Philipp Jakob Spener, Theologische Bedencken und andere Brieffliche Antworten 
(Halle, 1702), 3: 148. 
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deficiencies in church life, “God in His abundant goodness has left us 
His Word and the holy sacraments,” so that the characteristics of the true 
church according to the Augsburg Confession, Article 7, are still present. 
Significantly, the demand “that the Word of God be brought more richly 
among us, stands as the central and priority point at the top of the reform 
proposals in his Pia desideria. 

However, even though Spener basically shares the position of the 
Augsburg Confession in Article 7 that the church is to be found every- 
where where the pure Gospel is taught and the sacraments are properly 
administered, he, nevertheless, finds a deficiency in this definition. He 
complains that this article does not clearly distinguish between the invis- 
ible and the visible church.” The Lutheran church is, indeed, the true 
church “according to her outward confession,” but not all pastors preach 
the pure doctrine or properly administer the sacraments. Especially the 
abuses which he sees in every social class lead him to postulate an addi- 
tional distinguishing mark of the church: the practice of piety in a godly 
lifestyle that shows visible fruits of faith. 

Indeed, for Spener the invisible church is the true church in a proper 
sense. However, the entire élan of his reform program aims for an im- 
provement of the visible church. With his proposals he wants the features 
of the true church to appear more clearly so that people may more easily 
identify it. 

Spener attempts to diminish the gap between expectation and reality, 
between believed and experienced church. In other words, he strives for a 
greater congruence of the invisible and visible church. In order to achieve 
this aim he advocates a more intensive and extensive formation ofa spiri- 
tual elite. Following the Reformation the Protestant clergy had developed 
into an theological and intellectual elite. Now Spener expanded and elab- 
orated the criteria of an elite. Beyond theological education, a specific 
piety should become the main requirement for a pastor's profession, and 
the suggested measures (reform of the theological education and of pas- 
toral practice) were intended to achieve these conditions. But, in addi- 
tion, Spener made all efforts to broaden the spiritual elite and include 
serious, godly living laymen. This was to be a reactivation of the priest- 
hood of all believers that Luther had talked about. This new spiritual elite 
was to gather in a conventicle, the so-called ecclesiola. 


28 Philipp Jakob Spener, Der Evangelischen Kirchen Rettung Von falscher Beschuldigung, 
der trennung und gemeinschafft mit alten ketzereyen [...] (Frankfurt, 1695), p. 49. 
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This elite had a twofold task. From their example, the characteristics 
of the true church, especially a godly life, should become evident, and 
they should, therefore, work as a fermenting leaven in the congregation, 
motivating others to also become true Christians. (August Hermann 
Francke even developed more daring plans. He intended, by educating 
spiritual elites for all arts and professions in an “universal seminary” 
and sending them into as many places as possible, to promote a “general 
reform of the world.’) 

Decisive for Spener’s understanding of ecclesiola is the specifying ad- 
dendum in ecclesia, within the church. Starting with the first mention 
of the term, Spener always repeated that this gathering of pious people 
must happen “without schism” from the congregation. Therefore, the 
pastor should lead it and within the ecclesiola sacraments should not be 
administered. Nevertheless, Pietist conventicles always held the danger 
of radicalization and contained a latent dynamic of separatism. The step 
from gathering the pious elite in the church to separating oneself from 
the church was not long. 


Ill. Alternative Pietist ecclesiologies 


Whereas representatives of the church wing of Pietism consciously wan- 
ted to remain in the frame of their confessional churches, alternate 
conceptions arose from the soil of Radical Pietism.*° The Radicals had 
come to the opinion—some after lengthy biographical developments— 
that a reform within the system was impossible. The original criticism 
of church practice often developed into a criticism of the doctrine that 
legitimated the practice. Radical Pietists agreed that the decay in the 
confessional churches had so damaged or even destroyed the Christian 
essence that one could no longer label them as churches; rather they had 
become the “Babylon” from which one must flee (Isa. 48,20; Rev. 18,4). 


2 CH. August Hermann Francke, ‘Project zu einem Seminario Universali, in: Gustav 
Kramer, August Hermann Francke: Ein Lebensbild, 2 vols. (1880-1882), 2: 489-496; idem, 
Schrift über eine Reform des Erziehungs- und Bildungswesens als Ausgangspunkt einer 
geistlichen und sozialen Neuordnung der Evangelischen Kirche des 18. Jahrhunderts. Der 
Grosse Aufsatz, Otto Podczeck, ed. (Berlin, 1962); Wolfgang Breul, Hallesche Generalre- 
form und pietistische Neuordnung in der Grafschaft Waldeck (Göttingen, 2011). 

3° On the problems of definition as well as the unity and disunity of churchly and 
radical Pietism, see Hans Schneider, German Radical Pietism (Lanham, 2007), pp. 184- 
190. 
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They were not willing to permit compromise. All attempts to reform the 
church within, were an attempt to mend Babylon (Babelsflickerei)—not 
only futile but also dangerous for one’s own Christian existence. They 
rejected all two-fold conceptions of the church as a deceptive manceuvre. 
The definition of the true church must be the community of believers and 
nothing else. 

From this common basis two contrary models emerged. We may 
respectively call them spiritualist and biblicist-legalistic. They represent 
in their respective types a repetition of the alternative ecclesiologies of 
the Radical Reformation even though they also reflect the change of 
historical conditions at the end of the seventeenth and in the eighteenth 
centuries. But, the striking commonalities in the basic views and pattern 
of argument show that there was a continuous tradition. 


The Spiritualist option: the invisible church of the Spirit 


The great majority of Radical Pietists held a spiritualist ecclesiology that 
was directly connected to the conceptions of sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century mystical spiritualism. Despite a certain extent of variations and 
some modifications in detail, we can find great conformity within Radi- 
cal Pietism, and we will meet the typical elements of a spiritualist under- 
standing of the church. Even though the basic structures are the same as 
those of the Spiritualists of the past, Radical Pietists present their convic- 
tions in a changed context which is determined by the Spener movement. 
Many started there and later developed their radical views. Therefore, 
they faced a two-fold front line. They struggled against the representa- 
tives of Protestant Orthodoxy, and they had to defend themselves to the 
“Church Pietists”*! why they were not willing to participate in a reform 
of the church. 

Radicals always emphasized the argument that the existing churches 
had become so corrupt that a reform no longer appeared possible. The 
essence of Christianity had become so completely destroyed that one 
could not speak of the church any more. The daily experience, the many 
complaints from within the confessional churches themselves, and above 
all the comparison with primitive Christianity reveal the current desolate 


31 Letter of Johann Friedrich Rock to Count Zinzendorf, in Aufrichtige und warhaftige 
EXTRACTA Aus dem allgemeinen Diario Der wahren INSPIRATIONS-Gemeinen. IV. 
Sammlung [...] (n.p., 1739), p. 151. 
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state of affairs so that separation appears fully justified.** All “church 
sects” are without spirit and power; they are carnal and conform to 
the “world” This seemed also true of the Reformation churches, so that 
the Radicals felt free to apply the same criticism against them that the 
Reformers once had used against Rome. “The two sects [i.e., the Lutheran 
and the Reformed Church] that sprang from the popish Babylon, the 
‘mother of adultery’ (Rev. 17,5), have learned their trade from her??? The 
Reformation has brought nothing but “new articles and mere opinions, 
by which the great city of Babylon has been divided in three parts.” It did 
not gather the Christian church, and “neither the Augsburg Confession 
nor the reformed Heidelberg Catechism are the Book of Life”?! Besides 
that, successful work within the denominations did not seem possible, 
because “they persecute true Christians and excommunicate them”? 

Radical Pietists refused the attitude of compromise with which they 
reproached the Church Pietists. In the opinion of the radicals, the “luke- 
warm? (cf. Rev 3,16!) admonitions and well-meant advice of those “state 
Pietists” did not go beyond “pious desires” (an allusion to Spener’s Pia 
desideria). Spener himself was still attached to confessional prejudices 
and was not free of the fear of what others might think. Through his writ- 
ings, which recommended a middle way—writings that Dippel confessed 
to have read with “a good deal of chagrin’—Spener had allowed his fol- 
lowers to become hypocrites. In their vocational security as pastors, they 
can “blather” all too easily of the praxis pietatis.°° 

In the view of the spiritualist Radical Pietists the external word of 
the Bible is not God’s Word. “God speaks neither Hebrew nor Greek 
nor Latin nor German, but rather talks in His divine way when His 
Spirit gives the inner conviction to the soul.” The true believer does 
not need the outer word. Whoever received the inner word can do 
without the Bible and sermons. On the basis of this understanding, 
Article 7 of the Augsburg Confession is not a valid description of the 


32 [Eberhard Ludwig Gruber], Gespräch und Unterredung von der Wahren und Fal- 
schen Absonderung (n.p., 1714). 

33 Gruber, Gespräch (see above, n. 32), p. 8. 

34 Johann Conrad Dippel, Eröffneter Weg zum Frieden mit Gott und allen Creaturen, 
durch die Publication der sämtlichen Schrifften Christiani Democriti, in drey Bänden, 
welche er selbst nach und nach bis an seinen Tod dem Druck hat iibergeben, 3 vols., 
(Berleburg, 1747), 1: 552, 554. 

35 Gruber, Gespräch (see above, n. 32), p. 11. 

36 Dippel, Eröffneter Weg zum Frieden (see above, n. 34), 3: 619. 

37 Ibid., 1: 193. 
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characteristics of the true church. The true Gospel can only be preached if 
it proceeds from the inner word. Because there is no confessional church 
in which all preachers are Spirit-filled, none of them can be the true 
church.?® 

Even less than sermons is the administration of the sacrament a reli- 
able sign of the true church. The orthodox doctrine of the sacraments, 
which regarded them as instruments of grace, is a deception. In princi- 
ple, the outer sacraments are not necessary for salvation because “Chris- 
tians can get everything they need for that without sacraments.’*’ The 
practice of churches that baptized babies not yet capable of belief, and 
admitted even unconverted and impenitent persons to the Lord’s Sup- 
per, seemed idolatrous.*° Jesus never commanded outward baptism with 
water, instead he promised baptism “by Spirit and fire” (Matt. 3,11),*! 
and all believers in whom Christ resides receive internally His body and 
blood.” 

True Christianity is an inward, spiritual form of Christianity. The right 
worship in Spirit and truth (John 4,24) is “spiritual, internal and free, 
not bound to a certain place, time or other circumstances.” It consists 
in the communication of the soul with God. This interiority makes all 
outward forms irrelevant and superfluous. Every kind of organized wor- 
ship and liturgy is “unnecessary and insignificant.’** Temples and church 
buildings are useless; through their introduction heathen superstition 
and idolatry were carried over into Christianity. In view of the terrible 


38 Ibid., 1: 139-142. 

3 Ibid., 1: 355; see also the entire passage 1: 350-352. 

40 Ibid., 1: 196-199 and 202. 

#1 Christoph Seebach, Send-Brieff an alle Kinder des lebendigen Gottes, die auß dem 
Wasser und Geist neu gebohren sind/zu dem Ende: auff daß sie um der äussern Wasser- 
Tauffe willen/ die von dem Erstgebohrnen auß den Todten niemals weder befohlen/ noch 
mit der Verheissung gesegnet ist [...], ([Idstein], 1712). 

2 Dippel, Eröffneter Weg zum Frieden (see above, n. 34), 1: 200. 

43 Gottfried Arnold, Erklärung, vom gemeinen Secten-wesen, Kirchen- und Abendmahl- 
gehen (Leipzig, 1700), p. 43. These and similar phrasings refer to Luther’s anti-Roman 
criticism against Emser “that the Christian Church is not bound to any place, person, or 
time)’; WA 7: 884,20. 

# Arnold, Erklärung (see above, n. 43), p. 43. The position on indifference to all 
externals could as well be based upon selectively read pronouncements of the young 
Luther. See, e.g., his comments in the treatise against Ambrosius Catharinus: “Ita non 
est necesse certum locum certamque personam habere [...]. Sed omnia sunt indifferentia 
et libera: omnis locus Christiano quadrat et nullus locus Christiano necessarius est, omnis 
persona pascere eum potest et nulla certa persona necessaria est quae pascat: libertas enim 
spiritus hic regnat, quae facit omnia indifferentia, nulla necessaria quaecunque corporalia 
et terrena sunt’; WA 7: 720,7-11. 
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abuses, the participation in ecclesiastic services is even “harmful, cor- 
rupting, deadly and damnable.“ There is no visible church on earth, and 
the true Christians are scattered throughout all confessions and even all 
religions. However, “the true members of Christ that walk visibly around, 
and the true teachers may be recognized by their fruits.’* 


Ihe prophetic option: Community led by the Spirit 


The Community of True Inspiration?’ represents a remarkable variety 
of spiritualist ecclesiology. The uniqueness emerged in the fact that the 
inner word was articulated from the mouth of prophets (“instruments”) 
who claimed to be directly inspired by God and His Spirit (“thus saith the 
Lord ...”). The ecstatic circumstances seemed to legitimate the divine 
origin of their “utterances.” 

The spiritualist perspective is clearly evident in their separatist attitude 
toward the confessional churches. The prophets proclaimed God’s judg- 
ments of the false Christianity, they encouraged their listeners to leave 
Babylon. In their “utterances” we find the typical motifs of mystical spir- 
itualism, such as “Christ in us” as opposed to the merely outward testi- 
mony of Scriptures, etc. 

Despite their spiritualist dismissal of outward forms and their rejec- 
tion of forming “new sects,” an organized community finally developed. 
The Spirit that had at first found its audience in informal meetings, 
issued the directive to form a community with set rules. At first glance, 
it seems as though a shift in ecclesiological models had taken place. 
Troeltsch attempted to explain similar phenomena with the remark that 
mysticism (spiritualism respectively) strives for the holy congregation. 
However, Spiritualists could organize an established community only 


45 Arnold, Erklärung (see above, n. 43), p. 45. 

4° Dippel, Eröffneter Weg zum Frieden (see above, n. 34), 1:142f. 

47 Cf. Hans Schneider, ‘Inspirationsgemeinden; Theologische Realenzyklopädie, ed. 
Gerhard Müller et al., vol. 16 (Berlin, 1987), pp. 203-206. For further literature see: 
Schneider, German Radical Pietism (see above, n. 30); Isabelle Noth, Ekstatischer Pietis- 
mus: Die Inspirationsgemeinden und ihre Prophetin Ursula Meyer (1682-1743) (Göttingen, 
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in Ulf-Michael Schneider, Propheten der Goethezeit. Sprache, Literatur und Wirkung 
der Inspirierten (Göttingen, 1995), pp. 207-242. Alongside the “collections” of oral 
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catechism, is especially informative for the self-understanding of the Inspirationists: 
[Eberhard Ludwig Gruber,] Nöthiges und Nutzliches Gespräch, Von der Wahren und 
Falschen Inspiration: Auffgesetzt Von Einem Lichts-Genossen [...] (n.p., 1716). 
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under certain conditions. The key for understanding the change is the 
eschatological expectation.*® 

Many people had been fascinated when a series of prophets—one 
after the other—emerged and gathered an important number of follow- 
ers around themselves. Many believed they were experiencing the out- 
pouring of the Spirit as expected in the end times (Joel 2,28). The “new 
economy of the Spirit” seemed to begin. This expectation assumed it 
was God's Spirit that led the community, and even regulated all outward 
forms, through the mouth of the prophets. Such a well-ordered commu- 
nity was no longer subject to the Spiritualist condemnation of all outward 
and worldly, because they believed the divine Spirit itself was here cre- 
atively at work. 


Philadelphian Brethren with a Lutheran mouth and Moravian clothes— 
the Moravians 


The ecclesiology of Count Zinzendorf and his community is, indeed, 
a rather difficult problem, and the state of research is quite controver- 
sial. Some scholars think the community of Herrnhut was a kind of 
Lutheran ecclesiola. I myself would rather classify the ecclesiology during 
Zinzendorf’s lifetime as spiritualist in principle. To be sure, the Count 
could declare his loyalty to the Augburg Confession, but he interpreted 
it in a spiritualist manner. He did not allow the label of “church” for the 
denominations, rather he called them outward religions or religious par- 
ties. It was the Saviour himself, who, as the “General Elder,’ directed his 
people in an immediate manner. The extensive use of the lot points to 
this direct guidance. The Moravians, therefore, had an obvious elite self- 
consciousness. Their community was the community of the Lamb. They 
were the eschatological Philadelphia (Rev. 3,7 ff.). The denominations 
were not completely rejected. But, in Zinzendorf’s view, they only had 
an auxiliary and temporary character. They were tröpoi paideias (toomou 
madetac), several methods of education by God. But, at last, “All sects 


will die, and Love alone survives.’ 


‘8 Eschatological expectations had already led some Spiritualists in the Reformation 
era to form separate congregations. 

# Hans Schneider, ‘“Philadelphische Brüder mit einem lutherischen Maul und mäh- 
rischen Rock” Zu Zinzendorfs Kirchenverständnis) in Neue Aspekte der Zinzendorf- 
Forschung, ed. Martin Brecht and Paul Peucker (Göttingen, 2006), pp. 11-36. 

°° From the final verse of Zinzendorf’s discussion of a possible unification of the 
churches in the year 1721/1722 entitled: ‘Auffrichtige Gedancken Von Christlicher Ver- 
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But since all religious knowledge remains fragmentary, while we live 
on earth (I Cor. 13,9), none of the confessional churches (denominations) 
posesses the full truth, but all of them show truth and errors (although 
in different gradation); each one, however, holds its special spiritual 
gem. Zinzendorf supports this theory with observations about differing 
groups that already existed in Primitive Christianity—observations that 
anticipate the historical perceptions of later Bible criticism—and exam- 
ples from church history. There has never been a conformity—neither in 
doctrine nor in practice—throughout the centuries, but instead an abun- 
dance of manifestations of christianity. Zinzendorf emphasizes the poly- 
morphy of the Christian religion that is due to the changing historical 
conditions and he alludes to the influences of ethnic, national, linguis- 
tic, and even climatic factors. He regards the plurality and variety of the 
denominations and religious groups as different tropoi paideias (todmot 
moudetac), kinds of God’s pedagogy. From this view follow the resulting 
warnings against a premature abolishment or unification of denomina- 
tions, the request of mutual toleration as an acknowledgement of legiti- 
mate differences in theology and church life, and the willingness for the 
reciprocal exchange of special spiritual gifts. 

The community of the Moravian Brethren is the prototype. According 
to Zinzendorf, it embodies three tropoi (Lutheran, Reformed, Moravian); 
as he would say alluding to the political association of the Protestant 
estates, it is a kind of spiritual corpus Evangelicorum. The members of 
each tropus keep their special religious imprint, so that the integral plenty 
of the manifold spiritual gifts will be preserved. 


The alternative of the “New Baptists”: the visible community of saints 


The ecclesiology of the “Schwarzenau New Baptists”°! seems to recall the 


conception of the older biblicistic Anabaptism in the context of Radical 
Pietism. The founders of the community had already lived for several 
years as separatists. Like other radicals they had come to doubt the 
possibility of reforming the existing churches. However, they proposed 
an alternative to the spiritual informality and the abandonment of the 


einigung Beiderley Evangelischen Meinungen die sich bis anher unter dem Nahmen 
der Evangelisch-Lutherischen und Reformirten getrennet haben [...]’ (unpublished) 
Moravian Archives Herrnhut, R 20.D.2.44. 

51 Schneider, German Radical Pietism (see above, n. 30), pp. 107-112; Marcus Meier, 
The Origin of the Schwarzenau Brethren (Philadelphia, 2008). 
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outward forms of religion—an alternative which emphasized precisely 
the indispensable necessity of the outward forms and gave great attention 
to their structure. They even made the special ritual of baptism into a 
type of confessional statement and a point of differentiation from other 
Anabaptist and Baptist groups. 

The title of the programmatic book of Alexander Mack, the founder 
and opinion leader of the Schwarzenau Brethren, is already highly sig- 
nificant. It refers to “the outward but yet sacred rights and ordinances.” 
Christianity is a religion of rules and obedience. The Lutheran distinc- 
tion of Law and Gospel is foreign to this approach (here the Reformed 
background of most of the early New Baptists is evident). They interpret 
the Gospel as an announcement of laws, rules, and commandments that 
God and Christ, “the founder of His holy rules,” had established.” To 
be a Christian means following these instructions carefully. “However, 
none of the teachings and ordinances of our Lord Jesus may be consid- 
ered insignificant, for they were indeed commanded and ordained by an 
all-powerful Monarch and King.” 

With this assumption one could indeed demand the rejection of infant 
baptism, but not ignore Jesus’ command to baptize. The introduction 
of believers’ baptism, indeed, became the most striking feature of the 
group over time. It did not, however, actually form the starting point of 
the group’s development. The wish to be a community appears to have 
been the primary impetus. For the group, separatism did necessarily go 
hand in hand with the rejection of every external ecclesiasticism. Rather, 
they were seeking a community of serious Christians, which followed 
the early Christian model in its practices. The baptism of the believers 
became for them “the door to the community for which they were 


° [Alexander Mack sen.,] Kurze Und einfältige Vorstellung/Der äußern/aber doch 
heiligen Rechten und Ordnungen deß Hauses GOTTES/ Wie es der wahre Haus-Vatter 
JEsus Christus befohlen/und in seinem Testament schrifftlich hinterlassen, (n.p., 1715). 
English translation in: Alexander Mack, The Complete Writings of Alexander Mack, ed. 
William R. Eberly (Winona Lake, 1991), pp. 43-105. 

5 Alexander Mack jun., Preface, in: [Alexander Mack,] Grundforschende Fragen, 
welche denen Neuen Täufern im Witgensteinischen, insonderheit zu beantworten, vorgelegt 
worden. Nebst beygefügten kurzen und einfältigen Antworten auf dieselben, vormals schrift- 
lich herausgegeben von einem Aufrichtigen Mitglied [i.e., Alexander Mack] der Gemeinde 
zu Witgenstein [...], (Germantown 1774), p. 3. In Mack’ tract Rechte und Ordnun- 
gen which comprises 94 pages the words “command, “commandment, “ordain,” “ordi- 


nances,’ “rule, “law” occur 247 times, “obey,” “obedience” 44 times. 
54 Mack sen., Writings (see above n. 52), p. 44. 
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longing?” a constitutive criterion for affiliation with the community. It 
was understood as the seal of the rebirth and binding sign of the covenant 
to live a holy life. In this community of baptized believers, they could seek 
to preserve the purity of the community through church discipline (use 
of the ban according to Matt. 18,17-18), and also celebrate the Lord’s 
Supper as the agape feast of the saints.*° 

All this was a decided step away from spiritualist individualism toward 
the establishment of a community in concrete form. It led necessarily 
to the development of a particular ecclesiological identity and their 
distinguishing themselves from others in both doctrine and life. 


IV. Outlook: the Church and the churches 


The conviction that there are also Christians outside of one’s own church 
who belong to the invisible community of believers is a common opin- 
ion of all Protestant ecclesiologies, even though this aspect understand- 
ably retreated into the background during the confessional age. When 
it gained new attention in Pietism, this had various reasons. The Puri- 
tan edificational literature had impressed Lutheran theologians for a long 
time and showed that Calvinism also had spiritual power.” This was con- 
firmed by the steadfastness of persecuted Huguenots who even emigrated 
for reasons of faith. On the other hand, Catholic reform movements like 
Jansenism and Quietism that seemed to draw near Protestant positions 
and came into conflict with Rome also aroused interest.°* Against this 
background the Pietist emphasis on the fruits of faith as a sign of true 
Christianity brought the question of Christians in other confessions into 
a new light. 

Radical Pietism did not address the problem because it regarded 
the “outer communities” anyway as “sects”, and the confessional limits, 
therefore, became insignificant and obsolete. For Spiritualists these bar- 
riers resulted from “human opinions,” whereas God has His children 


5 Mack jun., Preface (see above n. 53), p. 3. 

56 Mack sen., Writings (see above n. 52), pp. 60-63. 

57 Udo Sträter, Sonthom, Bayly, Dyke und Hall: Studien zur Rezeption der englischen 
Erbauungsliteratur in Deutschland im 17. Jahrhundert, (Tübingen, 1987). 

58 Hartmut Lehmann, Heinz Schilling, and Hans-Jürgen Schrader eds., Jansenismus, 
Quietismus, Pietismus, (Göttingen, 2002); Hans Schneider, ‘Quietismus, in Die Religion 
in Geschichte und Gegenwart, 4th ed. (Tübingen, 2003), 6: 1865-1868; Hans Schneider, 
Jansenismus, in Enzyklopaedie der Neuzeit (Stuttgart, 2007), 5: 1192-1198. 
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everywhere. For the Schwarzenau Brethren, it was only important that 
their members subjugate themselves to the obedience to the “rules and 
orders of the Lord.” From their eight founding members, six were of 
Reformed and two of Lutheran origins. 

The problem of true Christians in others’ churches was of greater 
importance for Church Pietists who wanted to preserve their confes- 
sional ties and who, by a lax handling of this question, quickly came 
under attack from their orthodox opponents. Therefore, Spener did not 
participate in the preparation for unionist deliberations which King 
Frederick I of Prussia started in 1703.” Nonetheless, by deemphasizing 
the confessional differences and stressing the godly lifestyle as a sign of 
true Christians, Pietism paved the way for Protestant unions in the nine- 
teenth century. 


Summary 


Everyone who studies the ecclesiologies of Pietist groups is confronted 
with a bundle of problems that accompany all ecclesiological concepts 
in the modern era. The relationship of the church as a subject of faith 
and as an experienced ecclesiastical reality appeared as a central problem. 
Pietism attempted to gain new access to the understanding of the church, 
not from a doctrinal starting point, but based on an analysis of this reality. 

The discussion reflects social processes of erosion and emancipation 
in the early modern era. Pietism reacted to these developments, but 
also in its own way promoted them. Pietism attempted to diminish, or 
even eliminate, the gap between dogmatic claims and reality, between 
the church of faith and daily experience. Orthodox churchmen had 
attempted to reach an improvement of the entire church membership by 
disciplinary measures. Instead, Pietists followed another reform strategy. 
They regarded a more intensive and extensive formation of a spiritual 
elite as the best method with which to minimize the rift (according 
to Spener and the churchly Pietists) or to eliminate the gap entirely 


5 Cf. Carl Wilhelm Hering, Geschichte der kirchlichen Unionsversuche, vol. 2 (Leipzig, 
1838), pp. 328-330; Paul Schreyer, Valentin Ernst Löscher und die Unionsversuche seiner 
Zeit (Schwabach, 1938), pp. 24-47; Walter Delius, “Berliner kirchliche Unionsversuche 
im 17. und 18. Jahrhundert; in Jahrbuch fiir Berlin-Brandenburgische Kirchengeschichte 
45 (1970) 7-121, esp. 39-46, and Thilo Daniel, Zinzendorfs Unionspläne 1719-1723: 
Nikolaus Ludwig von Zinzendorfs theologische Entwicklung bis zur Griindung Herrnhuts 
(Herrnhut, 2004), pp. 6-11. 
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(according to the Radicals). Churchly Pietists strove for reform of the 
ecclesiastical structure (of an everyman’s church). Ihe elite were to show, 
by example, that a true visible church can now and then become visible, 
and their reform efforts were to percolate through the everyman’s church. 

The alternative conceptions also represent an attempt to form elites— 
not within but outside—the existing churches and apart from them. They 
contested the monopoly of the pastors’ leading role who had been so far 
the spiritual elite. Radicals felt superior to “a clergy without Spirit” and 
deeply involved in the “world,” whose ecclesiastical and social authority 
they were unwilling to accept. While they characterized the qualification 
of the traditional elite as extremely insufficient, they regarded themselves 
as the true spiritual elite of the reborn, illuminated, devoted, and obedient 
Christians. 

Pietism generally contributed to the loosening of the ties of institu- 
tional and individual religiosity, and Radical Pietism even separated and 
negated this connection. Its representatives had in common their indif- 
ference toward every outward Christianity or even the consistent sepa- 
ratist rejection of all “Babylonian” structures. They demonstrated—with 
great after-effect in the future—the option of “religion without church,” 
or even sought Christianity in other social forms. Their rejection of 
the church as a social institution and as an authority to regulate their 
lives resulted in a drifting apart of ecclesiastical and social orientations, 
which became more clear in following centuries. By refusing to partici- 
pate in church services and other ecclesiastical acts, Radical Pietists broke 
through the social control. When they contested the claim of all the com- 
peting confessions to be the sole possessors of absolute truth, and, on 
the other hand, increasingly emphasized that the true spiritual Christians 
were scattered and hidden among all “sects,” they weakened the confes- 
sional boundaries. All this contributed to making the traditional position 
of church and theology in public life problematic. By advocating the free- 
dom of conscience in religious matters, by veering away from Orthodox 
doctrinal tradition, and by developing special heterodox teachings they 
contributed to a change of the intellectual climate and helped to prepare 
the way for Enlightenment. 


CHAPTER TWO 


MARRIAGE AND MARRIAGE-CRITICISM IN PIETISM: 
PHILIPP JAKOB SPENER, GOTTFRIED ARNOLD, AND 
NIKOLAUS LUDWIG VON ZINZENDORF 


WOLFGANG BREUL 


Monogamous marriage can be understood as the smallest version of 
human sociality. According to the traditional Lutheran doctrine of the 
Three Estates, this is the most basic structure of every society, even before 
the political and ecclesiastical orders. It is therefore surprising that the 
Pietist approach to marriage and sexuality has not found any more in- 
depth presentation since Fritz Tanner’s work of 1952,! even as literary 
and historical studies have produced an increasing number of surveys of 
concepts of marriage in the early modern period in the last decades.” My 
subsequent exposition cannot in the least fill this gap in the research. In 
the following, I would like to delineate the ideas of Philipp Jakob Spener 
and Gottfried Arnold and then add some further considerations with a 
glance at Nikolaus Ludwig von Zinzendorf. 


! Fritz Tanner, Die Ehe im Pietismus (doct. diss., Zürich, 1952). 

? The only exceptions are Ulrike Gleixner’s studies on Württemberg: Pietismus und 
Bürgertum. Eine historische Anthropoplogie der Frömmigkeit. Württemberg 17.-19. Jahr- 
hundert [Bürgertum Neue Folge 2] (Göttingen, 2005), pp. 209-236; Ulrike Gleixner, 
“Zwischen göttlicher und weltlicher Ordnung. Die Ehe im lutherischen Pietismus, Pietis- 
mus und Neuzeit 28 (2002), 147-184. See also Rüdiger Schnell, Sexualität und Emo- 
tionalität in der vormodernen Ehe (Köln, 2002); Rüdiger Schnell, Frauendiskurs, Män- 
nerdiskurs, Ehediskurs. Textsorten und Geschlechterkonzepte in Mittelalter und Früher 
Neuzeit [Geschichte und Geschlechter 23] (Frankfurt/M., 1998); Rüdiger Schnell, Liebes- 
diskurs und Ehediskurs im 15. und 16. Jahrhundert, in The Graph of Sex and the German 
Text. Gendered Culture in Early Modern Germany 1500-1700, ed. Lynn Tatlocke [Chloe. 
Beihefte zum Daphnis 19] (Amsterdam, 1994), pp. 77-120; Hans-Jürgen Bachorski, ed., 
Ordnung und Lust. Bilder von Liebe, Ehe, Sexualität in Spätmittelalter und Früher Neuzeit 
(Trier, 1991); Susanna Burghartz, Zeit der Reinheit—Orte der Unzucht. Ehe und Sex- 
ualität in Basel während der frühen Neuzeit (Paderborn etc., 1999); Stephen E. Buckwalter, 
Die Priesterehe in Flugschriften der frühen Reformationszeit [Quellen und Forschungen 
zur Reformationsgeschichte 68] (Gütersloh, 1998); Lyndal Roper, The Holy Household. 
Women and Morals in Reformation Augsburg [Oxford studies in social history] (Oxford, 
1991); Heide Wunder, ““Er ist die Sonn,” sie ist der Mond’: Frauen in der Frühen Neuzeit 
(Munich, 1992), pp. 57-88. 
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After the publication of his Pia Desideria (1675), Philipp Jakob Spener 
became a well respected advisor for pious circles in both the aristocracy 
and the untitled classes. He was thus often confronted with questions 
concerning marriage, marital life, and sexuality. Part of his answers had 
been published in his Theologische Bedenken and posthumously in his 
Letzte Theologischen Bedenken. These include both fundamental and 
comprehensive comments and also short and precise answers to specific 
questions like, for example, the legality of sexual intercourse during 
pregnancy. The following section of my paper relies on these opinions 
and statements, and various sermons of Spener. I will introduce Spener’s 
attitude towards marriage in three stages: 


- Spener’s definition and theological reason for marriage, 
- his attitude towards sexuality between men and women, and finally, 
- his views on how Christian marriage should be lived. 


In a sermon on the “holy state of matrimony,’ Spener begins by defining 
marriage as the “vereinigung zweyer personen, die zu der ehe geschickt 
sind, daß sie in genauster einigkeit und zusammensetzung der gemüther, 
der leiber und der güter, miteinander leben sollen.”? It is clear that Spener 
means a monogamous relationship. In addition to that, the bride and 
bridegroom should not be blood relatives and have at least the permission 
of their parents. In one of his considerations Spener also makes clear that 
he presupposes the fertility of both partners,’ because the main purpose 
of a marriage is, according to God’s will, the procreation of mankind. 
In the basic outline, Spener’s teachings on marriage agree with those of 
Luther.” Marriage is the oldest of the three estates (orders), older than 


3 Philipp Jakob Spener, Die evangelische Glaubens-Lehre (Frankfurt/M., 1688; reprint 
Hildesheim, 1986 [Schriften 3.1]), p. 209. 

4 Philipp Jakob Spener, Theologische Bedencken und andere briefliche Antworten Theil, 
vol. 4 (Halle, 1701; reprint Hildesheim, 1999 [Schriften 14.1]), pp. 403-406 (“Decla- 
ration der nullitet einer ehe, wegen des mannes inhabilitet, die er gestehet, aber nicht 
beschweren will”); Philipp Jakob Spener, Theologische Bedencken und andere briefliche 
Antworten Theil, vol. 2 (Halle, 1701; reprint Hildesheim, 1999 [Schriften 12.1]), p. 308 
(“Von der gebühr christlicher eheleute unter einander, in gebrauch der ehe: da unter- 
schiedliches aus I. Cor 7 erklährt wird”). 

> Heinrich Böhmer, ‘Luthers Ehe) Lutherjahrbuch 7 (1925), 40-76; Reinhold Seeberg, 
“Luthers Anschauung von dem Geschlechtsleben und der Ehe und ihre geschichtliche 
Stellung, Lutherjahrbuch 7 (1925), 77-122; Werner Elert, Morphologie des Luthertums 2 
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the authorities and the clergy, appointed by God even before the fall of 
mankind.® Due to the fact that marriage had been established before the 
fall, it can be viewed neither as a punishment nor as a burden. On the 
contrary, it is “die innerste natur des ehestandes ..., daß sie perfect dem 
menschen gut seye, und nichts widriges sich drinnen finde?” According 
to Gen. 2,18, the main purpose of matrimony is for the partners to help 
and support each other. On the one hand, the “helper” of Gen. 2 should 
be a personal counterpart for man, whom he should love more than all 
other creatures. Similarly to Luther, Spener understands the partnership 
of husband and wife as the liberation of mankind from loneliness before 
one even may complain about it.’ On the other hand, it should enable 
both, man and woman, to engage in common service and praise of God. 
Thus, marriage is the archetype of human community, deliberated and 
appointed by God.’ So, marriage increases the bliss of mankind—in its 
interhuman as well as in its doxological function. Like Luther, Spener also 
emphasizes the secular character of marriage. It is not an article of faith: 
heathens as well as Christians may lead a true marriage in comprehension 
of God's order. 

What Spener calls wollust des leibes'® is part of the divine appointment 
of marriage. Before the fall, sexuality and the partnership of man and 


(Munich, 1932), pp. 80-91; Olavi Laehteenmaeki, Sexus und Ehe bei Luther [Schriften 
der Luther-Agricola-Gesellschaft 19] (Turku, 1955); Klaus Suppan, Die Ehelehre Martin 
Luthers (Salzburg, 1971); Emmet Cocke, ‘Luther's View of Marriage and Family, Religion 
in Life 42 (1973), 103-116; Peter Barton, ‘Liebe, Sexualität und Ehe bei Luther; Zeitschrift 
des Osterreichischen Freundeskreises der Luther-Gesellschaft 6 (1975), 3-70; Maurice 
Schild, ‘Marriage Matters in Erasmus and Luther; Reformed Theological Review 39 (1980), 
65-72. See also Waldemar Kawerau’s older but still interesting sketch of the popular 
opinion of marriage: Die Reformation und die Ehe. Ein Beitrag zur Kulturgeschichte des 
sechzehnten Jahrhunderts [Schriften des Vereins für Reformationsgeschichte 39] (Halle, 
1892). 

6 See Gen. 2,18; Spener, Die evangelische Glaubens-Lehre (see above, n. 3), p. 202; 
Philipp Jakob Spener, Die vereinigung Christi mit seiner Kirche | und jeglicher glaubigen 


Seele: | ... | Bey gelegenheit | der ehelichen Trauung | Des |... | Herrn | Joh. Wilhelm 
Petersen/ | ... | Und | ... Johannae Eleonorae | Von und zu Merlau/ | ... (Frankfurt, 
[1680]), p. 2. 


7 Spener, Theologische Bedencken vol. 2 (see above, n. 4), pp. 305, 310; Spener, Die 
evangelische Glaubens-Lehre (see above, n. 3), p. 202. 

8 Spener, Theologische Bedencken vol. 2 (see above, n. 4), p. 305; Spener, Die vereini- 
gung Christi (see above, n. 6), p. 2. 

° Philipp Jakob Spener, Die Evangelische Lebens-Pflichten (Frankfurt/M., 1692; re- 
print Hildesheim, 1992 [Schriften 3.2]), pp. 194-195.; Spener, Die vereinigung Christi (see 
above, n. 6). 

10 Spener, Theologische Bedencken, vol. 2 (see above, n. 4), p. 307. 
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woman in general served for the bliss of mankind. In the beginning, mat- 
rimonial cohabitation was absolutely in line with God’s order, and there 
is no reason to assume that procreation before the fall was any differ- 
ent than today. Sexual intercourse between man and woman is neither 
dirty nor despicable, as Spener emphasizes. Begetting heirs is, according 
to God’s commission, the most important duty of mankind: Be fruitful 
and multiply (Gen. 1,22).'! But sexuality is not just limited to that. The 
increase of human happiness was the purpose of sexuality before the fall; 
now in contemporary time it is to avoid whoring and indecency. Thus, 
the sexual unification of man and woman is a matrimonial duty. Sex- 
uality served fallen people as verordnete artzney,'* as Spener stated in 
accordance with Luther,'? which in moderate usage is not a sin.'* For 
this reason Spener does not deny sexual intercourse during pregnancy, 
although the main purpose of matrimonial sexuality is no longer persis- 
tent.'° Spener vehemently opposes statements viewing sexual intercourse 
as something dirty or despicable. Obviously he is arguing with concrete 
objections, probably raised by Johann Georg Gichtel and his associates. '° 

At first sight, Spener’s guide for a true Christian marriage completely 
follows the religious and social convention. According to the appoint- 
ment of marriage in Gen 2,18, the first duty of the married couple is 
mutual help. Thus a woman should free her man, who is burdened with 
his profession, from household duties and the education of children. The 
man should in return care for and protect his wife and “reign” over her. 
He should also guide and educate her in the Christian sense, but may 
even accept a situation with reversed roles, when the woman is the more 
pious and shows the necessary humility towards him.’” The married cou- 
ple shall live chastely and faithfully, because they are created for each 


11 “Und wir daher die wollust der ehlichen beywohnung, auch nach dem fall, nicht an 


sich selbs aus der sünden entsprosen zu seyn sorgen dorffen,’; ibid., pp. 310, 313 f. 

12 Spener, Theologische Bedencken, vol. 2 (see above, n. 4), p. 308f., 316-318; Spener, 
Theologische Bedencken, vol. 4 (see above, n. 4), p. 403; Spener, Die Evangelische Lebens- 
Pflichten (see above, n. 9), p. 196; Spener, Die evangelische Glaubens-Lehre (see above n. 
3), p. 212f. Cf. Confessio Augustana art. 23. 

13 Spener, Theologische Bedencken, vol. 2 (see above, n. 4), pp. 315£.; cf. D. Martin 
Luthers Werke, Kritische Gesamtausgabe, ed. J.F.K. Knaake et al., 68 vols., (Weimar, 
1883-), 10/II: 290,5-291,4; 299,15-301,15 (“Vom ehelichen Leben’, 1522) (Hereafter 
cited as WA). 

14 Spener, Theologische Bedencken, vol. 2 (see above, n. 4), pp. 311f., 314f. 

15 Spener, Theologische Bedencken, vol. 2 (see above, n. 4), pp. 316-318. 

16 On Johann Georg Gichtel’s point of view, see below. 

17 Spener, Die Evangelische Lebens-Pflichten (see above, n. 9), p. 195; Spener, Theolo- 
gische Bedencken, vol. 2 (see above, n. 4), pp. 310-312. 
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other in soul and body. This does not only mean the rejection of pre- 
and extramarital intercourse. According to 1 Cor. 7,3-5, it also implies 
the partners’ marital duty of sexual unification. Whoever denies such is 
risking partial responsibility for the possible adultery of his partner.'® The 
marriage can neither be ended by divorce nor simply be left for any rea- 
sons. On the other hand, Spener does also acknowledge exceptions such 
as obvious adultery, atrocities, or malicious abandonment of one part- 
ner.!? 

Spener emphasizes the divine purpose of marriage, that the married 
couple is to be sincerely devoted to each other, helping each other grow in 
spiritual life and praying devoutly. This spiritual devotion shall be present 
in domestic service but, above all, in the common prayer, and the lov- 
ing care for each other. In emphasizing the spiritual dimension of mar- 
riage, Spener also remains near the traditional ideas. This becomes clear 
in a wedding sermon held for a pair which Spener was almost sure prac- 
ticed mutual devotion. On occasion of the marriage service for Johanna 
Eleonora von Merlau and Johann Wilhelm Petersen, he interprets the 
relation of Christ to the church and believers against the background of 
matrimonial unification.” Citing Eph. 5,32, he considers natural or phys- 
ical marriage as a metaphor for the spiritual unification of Christ with 
his church. The fact that he uses it for such an interpretation indicates his 
very high estimation of marriage. Nevertheless, Spener doesn't use this 
analogy to lead simply from holy love to human love, resulting in guide- 
lines for leading a Christian marriage. He rather points out the endless 
difference between the bridegroom, Christ—and the bride, the Church— 
or, respectively, the human soul. According to Spener, the bride receives 
all wealth and dignity solely through the bridegroom.” The application 
of the metaphor of marriage to the relation of Christ and the church 
does not serve as an admonishment. It rather emphasizes the Lutheran 
teaching of justification. Spener even uses the specific Lutheran concept 
of the communicatio idiomatum to illustrate both how Christ makes the 
believers rich with his own properties and how enormous the difference 
between them is: If the bride is nice and attractive in her unification with 


18 Spener, Theologische Bedencken, vol. 2 (see above, n. 4), p. 309. 

19 Spener, Die Evangelische Lebens-Pflichten (see above, n. 9), pp. 196f. Spener, Die 
evangelische Glaubens-Lehre (see above, n. 3), pp. 214-218. 

20 Spener, Die vereinigung Christi (see above, n. 6). 

21 Spener, Die vereinigung Christi (see above, n. 6), pp. 10-12. 
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Christ, it is purely a gift from her bridegroom.” Spener tries to avoid the 
impression of propagating pious deeds. The mutual spiritual devotion is 
primarily a gift, which results from the relationship to Christ. 


Spener’s interpretation of marriage is fundamentally to be seen in line 
with the Lutheran tradition, which he often cited. Though marriage does 
not have a sacramental character, it is regarded with high dignity because 
of its godly introduction before the fall. This appointment of marriage 
includes sexuality, but it lost its original purity with the fall. In any case, 
neither sexuality nor marriage should be despised in general.*? Such 
emphasis might imply that Spener had been confronted with critical 
positions in regard to marriage, possibly from Gichtel’s followers, but this 
should be the subject of a closer analysis.” 


II. 


Philipp Jakob Spener’s own marriage did not elicit any special attention 
beyond his circle of family and friends nor has it been a popular subject 
for research. On 23 June 1664 the very day of his doctoral promotion, 
he married Susanne Erhardt. Matters were different for one of Pietism’s 
younger representatives, Gottfried Arnold, who, in some respects, could 
be seen as Spener’s disciple: on 5 September 1701 Gottfried Arnold mar- 
ried Anna Maria Sprögel, the daughter of Johann Heinrich and Susanna 
Sprögel, in whose house in Quedlinburg he resided.” Their wedding 


22 Spener, Die vereinigung Christi (see above, n. 6), pp. 17-22. “Dann so selig diese 
vereinigung ist, so unselig ist hingegen aller menschen zustand, die ausser deroselben 
leben und angetroffen werden’, Ibid., p. 22. 

23 In 1689, Spener defended himself against people who imputed negative views of 
marriage to him, “daß ich von dem ehestand verächtlich hielte, und bezeugen, ich hätte 
austrücklich bekannt, daß mir leid wäre, in denselben getreten zu seyn’, Theologische 
Bedencken, vol. 4 (see above, n. 4), p. 614 (“Daß von dem ehestand nicht verächtlich halte, 
noch darein getreten zuseyn mich gereuen lasse”). 

24 Gichtel called Spener in a letter to Theodor Schermer, one of his very close corre- 
spondents, his “lieber Praeceptor” (teacher), [Johann Georg Gichtel], Theosophia prac- 
tica, vol. 2 [ed. by Johann Wilhelm Uberfeld] (Leiden, 1722), p. 657, (nr. 13, 1696 Nov. 
3). Johann Wilhelm Uberfeld (1659-1732), Gichtel’s most loyal follower, was a native of 
Frankfurt. 

5 Franz Dibelius, Gottfried Arnold. Sein Leben und seine Bedeutung für Kirche und 
Theologie (Berlin, 1873), p. 149; Erich Seeberg, Gottfried Arnold. Die Wissenschaft und 
die Mystik seiner Zeit (Meerane, 1923, reprint Darmstadt, 1964), pp. 1 f.; Hans Schneider, 
‘Der radikale Pietismus im 18. Jahrhundert? in Geschichte des Pietismus, vol. 2, ed. 
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caused not a few raised eyebrows in certain radical circles critical of the 
church: “Die gantz unvermutete und unverhofte Veränderung von dem 
lieben Streiter Christi, Herrn Arn., erwecket bey vielen hier eine Ver- 
wunderung, bey einigen, die seine Schriften gelesen, einige Erstaunung, 
und bey denen, die den Herrn fürchten, einige Schmertzen, daß dieser 
Held, der so getrost den Pharisaeismum entdecket, durch die Delila ist 
erschlichen, und um seine Kräften schändlich gebracht worden’”?° Here, 
Arnold is seen as an apostate who, seduced by a woman, has relinquished 
his earlier critical view of matrimony and himself married. Arnold had 
indeed undergone a change in his attitude towards marriage. Whether 
this also meant a break with radical Pietism, as some researchers believe, 
remains to be ascertained. In the following, I would like to first outline 
the background of Arnold’s criticism of marriage before giving a brief 
presentation of it. The third section will be dedicated to the question of 
whether, and if so to what extent, Arnold had modified his opinion of 
marriage. 

The drastic image of Samson, who is robbed of his powers by a woman, 
Delilah, originated from Johann Georg Gichtel (1648-1710), the most 
important of the posthumous disciples of Jakob Böhme. Gichtel can- 
not necessarily be counted among the Pietists.”” He was, however, one 
of the most important critics of the church in the seventeenth cen- 


Martin Brecht and Klaus Deppermann (Göttingen, 1995), pp. 107-197, here 116f.; Jürgen 
Büchsel, Gottfried Arnold. Sein Verständnis von Kirche und Wiedergeburt [Arbeiten zur 
Geschichte des Pietismus 8] (Witten, 1970), pp. 153-156, 200; Jürgen Büchsel, “Vom Wort 
zur Tat. Die Wandlungen des radikalen Arnold. Ein Beispiel des radikalen Pietismus, in 
Gottfried Arnold (1666-1714). Vorträge, gehalten anläßlich eines Arbeitsgespräches vom 
10.-13. Juni 1990 in der Herzog August Bibliothek Wolfenbüttel, ed. Dietrich Blaufuß and 
Friedrich Niewöhner [Wolfenbütteler Forschungen 61] (Wiesbaden, 1995), pp. 145-164, 
here 158f., 161f.; Volker Keding, Theologia experimentalis. Die Erfahrungstheologie beim 
späten Gottfried Arnold [Theologie 37] (Münster, 2001), pp. 9 f.; Fritz Tanner, Die Ehe im 
Pietismus (Zürich, 1952), pp. 36-46. For older studies on Gottfried Arnold, see Hans 
Schneider, Arnold-Literatur 1714-1993, in Gottfried Arnold (1666-1714) (see above, 
n. 25), pp. 415-424. 

26 [Gichtel], Theosophia practica, vol. 4 (see above, n. 24), p. 2692 (nr. 46, to Hollen- 
hagen, 1701 Sept. 20). 

27 For Gichtel, see the new study by Aira Võsa, Johann Georg Gichtel—Teosoofilise Idee 
Kandja Varauusaegses Euroopas [Dissertationes Theologiae Universitatis Tartuensis 10] 
(Tartu, 2006). See also Bernard Gorceix, Johann Georg Gichtel—Theosophe dAmsterdam 
(Lausanne, 1975); Sibylle Rusterholz, Johann Georg Gichtel} in Grundriss der Geschichte 
der Philosophie 4.1: Die Philosophie des 17. Jahrhunderts. Das Heilige Römische Reich 
Deutscher Nation Nord- und Mittelosteuropa (Basel, 2001), pp. 96-102; Adolf Gottlieb 
Christoph von Harless, Jakob Böhme und die Alchymisten. Ein Beitrag zum Verständnis 
Jakob Böhme‘ (Berlin, 1870), pp. 117-185. 
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tury, associated with many Pietists, especially those of the radical kind. 
Under the influence of Friedrich Breckling (1629-1711)** in Amsterdam, 
Gichtel turned to mystical spiritualism. Impressed by a revelatory expe- 
rience in 1673, he resolved to stay unmarried. After that, he lived among 
a varying circle of his disciples in Amsterdam until his death, maintain- 
ing a wide-ranging correspondence. As a consequence, he was, obviously, 
well and rapidly informed about the events in distant Quedlinburg. 

Gichtel’s disapproving stance regarding marriage is based on his So- 
phia-mysticism, the most important representative of which was Jakob 
Bohme. According to Sophia-mysticism, the first human being was cre- 
ated androgynous and wed to God's wisdom, Sophia. Sophia had been 
created before the world and was breathed into Adam during Creation. 
In a two-fold Fall, man first lost his heavenly bride and with it his own 
female side. The cause of this Fall was Adam's desire to leave Sophia and 
take a mortal wife. Thus, he was given a companion for “animal” procre- 
ation: Eve. Only thereafter did the actual Fall of man occur as we know 
it from Genesis (ch. 2). This twofold Fall of man implies that the orig- 
inal masculine-feminine whole of the imago Dei was lost.” According 
to Gichtel, the only way to regain this likeness of God was to leave all 
worldly things behind, in particular sexual relations. He who chooses a 
worldly Eve can no longer be true to heavenly Sophia. 

Gichtel’s Sophia-mysticism had a decisive influence on Gottfried Ar- 
nold, who had found broad reception in Pietist circles with his first 
major publication, Erste Liebe.*° His excellent knowledge of early Chris- 


28 Martin Brecht, ‘Die deutschen Spiritualisten des 17. Jahrhunderts, in: Geschichte 
des Pietismus, vol. 1, ed. Martin Brecht (Gottingen, 1992), pp. 203-240, here 228-233; 
Friedrich Breckling, Autobiographie. Ein frühneuzeitliches Ego-Dokument im Spannungs- 
feld von Spiritualismus, radikalem Pietismus und Theosophie [Frühe Neuzeit 109], ed. 
Johann Anselm Steiger (Tübingen, 2005); Wilhelm Kühlmann, ‘Frühaufklärung und chil- 
iastischer Spiritualismus— Friedrich Brecklings Briefe an Christian Thomasius; in Chris- 
tian Thomasius (1655-1728). Neue Forschungen im Kontext der Frühaufklärung [Frühe 
Neuzeit 37], ed. Friedrich Vollhardt (Tübingen, 1997), pp. 179-234; Brigitte Kloster- 
berg, ‘Libri Brecklingici, Biicher aus dem Besitz Friedrich Brecklings in der Biblio- 
thek des Halleschen Waisenhauses, in Interdisziplindre Pietismusforschungen [Hallesche 
Forschungen 17.1 17.2], ed. Udo Strater (Halle, 2005), pp. 871-881. 

29 Aira Vösa, Gichtel (see above, n. 27); Aira Vösa, Adam vor und nach dem Fall. 
Die Geschichte des androgynen Urmenschen nach J.G. Gichtel (1638-1710); in The 
Significnace of Base Texts for the Religious Identity [Forschungen zur Anthropologie und 
Religionsgeschichte 40] (Miinster, 2006), pp. 123-132. 

30 Gottfried Arnold, Die Erste Liebe | Der Gemeinen JESV Christi/ | Das ist/ | Wahre 
Abbildung | Der | Ersten Christen/ | Nach Jhren | Lebendigen Glauben | Und | Heiligen 
Leben. ... (Frankfurt/M., 1696); Gerhard Diinnhaupt Personalbibliographien zu den 
Drucken des Barock, and ed., 1 (Stuttgart, 1991), pp. 318f. (Nr. 6.1-6.8). The Erste 
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tian literature, which became apparent in this work, won him a profes- 
sorship in history at the University of Giessen, where he began work- 
ing in early September 1697. After only six months, however, he moved 
back to Quedlinburg. In his Offenherzigen Bekenntnis,?! printed in 1698, 
he justified his retreat and repudiated academic life in severe words. 
This apology, which in fact, is an outright attack, was met with lively 
interest in the Pietist public and cemented his reputation as a harsh 
critic of academic and clerical life. Between 1698 und 1702, he pub- 
lished several of his own works as well as those of a number of mystical 
authors. 

In 1700, Gottfried Arnold published a treatise that proved him a 
follower of Jakob Böhme’s and Johann Georg Gichtel’s Sophia-mysticism: 
Das Geheimnis der göttlichen Sophia.** Arnold's interest in Sophia-mysti- 
cism was apparently based mainly on his exchange with Gichtel, with 


Liebe was not Arnold's first published work, but “das erste Werk, das ihn breiteren 
Kreisen bekanntmachte”: Hans Schneider, ed., Gottfried Arnold. Die Erste Liebe [Kleine 
Texte des Pietismus 5] (Leipzig, 2002), p. 187; see also pp. 199-206; Martin Schmidt, 
‘Das Frühchristentum in der evangelisch-lutherischen Überlieferung vom 18. bis 20. 
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[Frankfurter theologische Studien ı4] (Frankfurt/M., 1973), pp. 115-140; Friedrich 
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in Jahrbuch der Hessischen Kirchengeschichtlichen Vereinigung 26 (1975), 207-241. 
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tfried Arnold in Gießen, in Gottfried Arnold (1666-1714) (see above, n. 25), pp. 276-300; 
Rüdiger Mack, Pietismus und Frühaufklärung an der Universität Gießen und in Hessen- 
Darmstadt (Darmstadt, 1984), pp. 197-200. 

32 Gottfried Arnold, Das | Geheimniß | Der | Göttlichen | SOPHIA | oder | Weißheit/ | 
Beschrieben und Besungen | von | Gottfried Arnold ... (Leipzig, 1700, reprint Stuttgart- 
Bad Canstatt, 1963); Dünnhaupt, Personalbibliographien ı (see above, n. 30), p. 329 (Nr. 
20); Lothar Vogel, ‘Beobachtungen zur Böhmerezeption in Gottfried Arnolds Sophien- 
schrift) in Der radikale Pietismus. Perspektive der Forschung, ed. Wolfgang Breul et al. 
(Göttingen 2010), pp. 271-292; Seeberg, Mystik (see above, n. 25), pp. 22-27; Chong-So 
Park, Babel-Kritik und Sophienmystik. Studien zur literarischen Frömmigkeit des radikalen 
Pietismus am Beispiel Gottfried Arnolds (1666-1714) (Heidelberg, 2003), pp. 128-198; 
Ruth Albrecht, ““Der einzige Weg zur Erkenntnis Gottes’—Die Sophia-Theologie Got- 
tfried Arnolds und Jakob Böhmes, in Auf den Spuren der Weisheit. Sophia. Wegweiserin 
für ein neues Gottesbild, ed. Verena Wodtke (Freiburg, 1991), pp. 102-117, 185; Ernst 
Benz, ‘Gottfried Arnolds “Geheimnis der göttlichen Sophia” und seine Stellung in der 
christlichen Sophienlehre, in Jahrbuch der Hessischen Kirchengeschichtlichen Vereinigung 
18 (1967), 51-82. 
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whom he had corresponded since March 1699 at the latest.’ Arnold’s 
later mother-in-law, Susanna Sprögel, possibly arranged the contact with 
the theosophist in Amsterdam. She had been exchanging letters with 
Gichtel since 1696.*4 The relationship between Gichtel and Arnold must 
have been very close and trusting, because in the very same year in which 
Das Geheimnis der göttlichen Sophia was printed, Arnold anonymously 
published Gichtel’s Erbauliche Theosophische Sendschreiben.*° 

In his preface, Arnold already declared that inner experiences had led 
him to his speculations about Sophia: “Auch hat mich nicht wenig bes- 
tärcket und angemuthiget / dieses zeugniß öffentlich darzulegen/ weil die 
himl. weißheit bey solcher arbeit sich selbst gar nahe und geschäfftig im 
gemüthe bezeigete/... und ihr wohlgefallen und beystimmung krafftig 
zu erkennen gab/ ... Dahero mir gar wohl vergönnet gewesen/ dasjenige 
öffentlich darzulegen/ was nicht ohne wirckliche erfahrung ist.’° Arnold 
shares Gichtel’s idea of the androgynous original man who through 
his desire for union with a mortal woman lost his feminine side.*” To 
reclaim the original androgynous perfection, the Savior must be reborn 


33 The first letter to Arnold in Gichtel’s Theosophia Practica (see above, n. 24) is dated 
24 March 1699, vol. 4, pp. 2451-2455 (Nr. 1). 

34 The Theosophia Practica contains fourteen letters to Susanna Maria Sprégel from 
January and March 1696 to March 1700, 2: 1247-1309 (nr. 120-130); 4: 2934-2949 
(nr. 100-102). The date of the first published letter (1698 Jan. 15) presumably has to 
be corrected to 15 January 1696; cf. 2: 120. Getraud Zaepernick has identified some 
of the addressees of the Gichtel-letters including Susanna Maria Sprögel: Johann Georg 
Gichtels und seiner Nachfolger Briefwechsel mit den Hallischen Pietisten, besonders mit 
A.M. Francke; in Pietismus und Neuzeit 8 (1982), 74-118, here 118; [Gichtel], Theosophia 
Practica, 2: 1293 (greetings to N. = Arnold). 

35 [Johann Georg Gichtel:] Erbauliche | Theosophische | Send-Schreiben | Eines in Gott 
getreuen | Mitgliedes | an der | Gemeinschafft | JESU CHRISTI | unseres | HERRN/ | 
Ehemals an seine vertraute | Freunde geschrieben | Und nun zum gemeinen Nutz in 
Druck | gegeben | von | Einem Unpartheyischen |—| Gedruckt zu Heliopolis im Jahr 
1700 [ed. Gottfried Arnold]; “Verzeichnis der im deutschen Sprachraum erschienenen 
Drucke des 17. Jahrhunderts, http://www.vd17.de, Nr. 23: 664277S. The second edition 
was published in 1701, presumably also by Gottfried Arnold: Erbauliche theosophische 
Send-Schreiben Eines in Gott getreuen Mitgliedes an der Gemeinschafft Jesu Christi unsers 
Herrn/ ehemals an seine vertrauten Freunde geschrieben .../nun ... in Druck gegeben 
von einem Unparteyischen.—Bethsemes 1701. The later, more comprehensive, editions— 
Theosophische Sendschreiben (1708) and Theosophia Practica (1722)—were published 
with the participation of Theodor Schermer and Johann Wilhelm Uberfeld, respectively. 

36 Arnold, Sophia (see above, n. 32), preface, fol. 6". 

37 “Als Adam sich in seiner begierde von Gott ausgekehret/ und ausser sich und seiner 
in ihm wohnenden heiligen jungfrau/ der weißheit/ etwas zu lieben suchte: verlohr 
er diese seine geheime braut/wovon anderswo auch nach dem ausdruck der alten ein 
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die himmlische Sophia von ihm geschieden /und (weil er irdisch gesinnet ward, und ein 
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in masculine-feminine entirety in the Virgin Mary:? “Zu dem ende ward 
nun Messias in dem weiblichen geschlechte in Maria zwar ein men- 
sch und mann/ und führete das männliche theil wieder in den leib des 
jungfräulichen weibes ein?’ retaining, however, the virginal image in 
itself. The union of virginal Messiah and virginal Mary prepared, accord- 
ing to Arnold’s conviction, the ground for the unification of masculine 
and feminine powers for a whole image and being, “and this new creature 
could after the rebirth stand before God in perfection as a male virgin? 
Thus, the primal state at the beginning of Creation would be restored. 

The believer can partake in this through his bond with the heavenly 
Sophia, which Arnold views as a physical incarnation of the divine 
Spirit.“ She is the eternal incarnation of God’s love with nothing in 
herself to contradict this love. Therefore, she can only associate with the 
blessed, pure souls among mankind. Sophia unveils herself to man as 
inwendige geistliche erscheinung,” demanding obedience. Man, touched 
by Sophia, answers adequately by indulging her with a pure heart, wooing 
her and superseding all rivals. Arnold describes this love relationship to 
heavenly Sophia in the language of bridal mysticism and substantiates 
his evidence copiously from the biblical Book of Wisdom and patristic 
literature. 

He who indulges Sophia with a pure heart cannot, at the same time, 
be physically bound to a mortal woman, that is to Arnold in 1700, “eine 
gantz Göttliche und unlaugbare warheit.’*” Divine Wisdom knocks at 
everybody’s door, “aber mit keiner Seele verbindet sie sich vertraulich 
und ergibt sich ein/ als [except; W.B.] die von aller befleckung nicht 
allein des fleisches/ sondern auch des geistes sich würcklich immerdar 
enthält?“ He who enters a carnal union deprives himself of the pure 
celestial bond with Sophia. However, this is not a true challenge, because 


weib nöthig hatte) ward ihm das weib aus seiner rippen gebauet/ besage der Schrifft / daß 
er also die weibliche eigenschafft verlohr,’ Arnold, Sophia (see above, n. 32), p. 43. 

38 “So muste ihn der gebenedeyte weibes-saamen auch dieses theil derselben wieder- 
bringen / und das weib in des mannes bund selig machen, ibid. 

3 Ibid. 

4 “Wodurch denn der grund geleget ward / daß die männliche und weibliche krafft 
wiederum ein einig bild und wesen werden könten /und die neue creatur als eine männ- 
liche jungfrau nach der wiedergeburt vor GOtt vollkommen darstehen könte, ibid. 

41 “Dahero last sie auch sich allein von dem ewigen Geist Gottes bewegen/ dessen leib 
sie (im reinen verstand zu reden) ist,’ Ibid., p. 45. 

2 Ibid., p. 54. 

3 Ibid., p. 80. 

“4 Ibid. 
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whoever enjoyed the kindness of heavenly Sophia, “dem wird das andere 
alles zu eckel und koth;’* even if reason describes it as pure and holy. In 
this way, Sophia and Eve are in strict opposition, worldly marriage cannot 
be aligned with the union with divine Wisdom. Worldly marriage is the 
negative image to the celestial union open only to the faithful. 

Jürgen Büchsel has put Arnold's criticism of marriage in line with 
his interest in mysticism. The Sophia speculation defines the “Endpunkt 
einer Entwicklung, die in Arnolds zunehmender Hinwendung zur Mys- 
tik liegt”* Joining this older orientation in 1697-1698, during the writ- 
ing of the Unparteischen Kirchen- und Ketzerhistorie was the interest in 
the theosophy of Jakob Böhme and his disciples. Besides Johann Georg 
Gichtel, Arnold had presumably read the works of the English Philadel- 
phians John Pordage and Thomas Bromley. His marriage critical stance, 
however, implies the special influence of Johann Georg Gichtel, because, 
while Jakob Böhme saw no problem in positioning his Sophia speculation 
in accordance with a marital union of man and woman, Gichtel rejected 
this vehemently.*” 

Six months after he wed Anna Maria Sprögel, Gottfried Arnold pub- 
lished his treatise Das Eheliche und Unverehelichte Leben der ersten Chris- 
ten/ nach ihren eigenen zeugnissen und exempeln.*® With the added writ- 
ings of various other authors and Arnold’s own poetry, the volume com- 
prises 500 pages. The size indicates that Arnold must have started to work 
on the book shortly after his marriage, even if he points out in his preface 
that he does want to defend his own marriage with it.” As in his treatise 
Erste Liebe,” the attitude of early Christianity shall serve as an orientation 
for those living in the present. Td like to briefly introduce this treatise so 
that we may find an answer to the question as to whether Quedlinburg’s 
Delilah, indeed, depleted the powers of the Samson of the church- and 
marriage-criticism, as Johann Georg Gichtel insisted. 


45 Ibid. 

46 Büchsel, Kirche (see above, n. 25), p. 149. 

47 See above. 

48 Gottfried Arnold, Das | Eheliche | und | Unverehelichte | Leben | der ersten Christen/ 
| nach ihren eigenen zeugnissen | und exempeln | beschrieben (Frankfurt, 1702); See also 
Dünnhaupt, Personalbibliographien 1 (see above, n. 30), p. 333 (Nr. 32); Wolfgang Breul, 
‘Gottfried Arnold und das eheliche und unverehelichte Leben; in Alter Adam und Neue 
Kreatur. Pietismus und Anthropologie, ed. Udo Sträter (Tübingen, 2009), pp. 357-369. 

2 “Von anderen neben-absichten ist hierbey das gemüth durch die gnade frey und 
ferne blieben/ insondernheit auch von dem vorhanben etwan einige führungen Gottes 
hiemit zu entschuldigen,’ Arnold, Das eheliche Leben (see above, n. 48), preface, fol. 3°. 

°° Arnold, Erste Liebe (See above, n. 30). 
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In his writing on marital life, Arnold underlines the high esteem that 
chastity and unmarried life enjoyed among early Christians. He points 
out that it was possible, by this very abstinence, to actually restore para- 
disiacal innocence in earthly life, as it also was in Adam after the dissec- 
tion and creation of Eve.°! Speaking of the “dissection” of Adam shows 
that Arnold maintains the anthropology of his writing on Sophia of 1700, 
which was predominantly influenced by Jakob Böhme and his disciples. 
Hence, his principally negative estimation of sexuality and the adherent 
sexual desire is still prevalent. Nevertheless, Arnold mentions that the 
souls of Adam and Eve, of man and woman, remained connected after 
Adam's “dissection,” so he concedes the possibility of a Christian mar- 
riage—despite his critical view on sexuality—in opposition to Gichtel. 

An important change in his opinion is that Arnold now clearly defines 
sexual abstinence and virginity as gift from God. “Denn das kan unsere 
natur nicht, die natur überwinden. Sondern wenn die natur überwun- 
den ist, so ists ein zeichen, daß der uhrheber der natur zugegen und mit 
im spiel sey.’” The one striving to attain virginity cannot achieve it of 
his own accord, but only by the grace of the virginal lamb. Thus, in one 
important point Arnold sets himself apart from the idea of the unlimited 
freedom of the human will that Jakob Böhme pleads for, thus approach- 
ing mainstream biblical, Christian anthropology. If abstinence and vir- 
ginity are divine gifts, then even marriage can no longer be rejected on 
principle. Arnold, consequently, accuses the severe critics of marriage 
of lacking knowledge, “unerkäntniß in der göttlichen ceconomie oder 
ordnung zur herwiederbringung des verfallenen menschen”? Whereas 
virginity is the higher and more dignified state, many need marriage 
as artzney-mittel against the “grausahme sucht der verderbten natur” in 


51 “Es ist bey dem geheimnif der göttlichen weißheit erwiesen/ wie der erste mensch 


in seinem paradisischen leibe von innen und aussen heilig/ jungfräulich/ rein und 
unbefleckt/ auch von dem groben thier-leibe annoch frey gewesen sey. Nun muß aber 
nach denen verheissungen in der schrifft diese verlohrne reinigkeit nach ihren stuffen 
und ordnungen durch Christum in uns herwieder gebracht werden. Dahero geschiehet 
allerdings der anfang dazu von innen heraus an dem edelsten geistlichen theil des 
menschen / welche gnade sich so dann ferner auch auff den äusseren menschen erstrecket 
und ausbreitet/also daß man nach und nach beyde am leibe und am geist rein und heilig 
wird ... Dieser ist der selige eintritt in die erste paradisische keusche unschuld/ wie sie 
in Adam auch nach der zertheilung und erschaffung Evä gewesen/ und noch in diesem 
leben bey denen möglich und offenbahr ist/ welche den vorhin beschriebenen proceß 
treulich beobachten,’ Arnold, Das eheliche Leben (see above, n. 48), p. 35. 

52 Arnold, Das eheliche Leben (see above, n. 48), p. 75 f. 

> Arnold, Das eheliche Leben (see above, n. 48), p. 128 f. 
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order to avoid worse depravities. Thereby, Arnold takes up a well-known 
argument already brought forth by Luther and Spener to legitimize mar- 
riage.°* This divine order is an expression of patience with fallen man, 
which is effective until the imago Dei is restored in the union with Christ. 

A further change in Arnold’s ideas about marriage and sexuality is that 
he, in his treatise on “marital life? defines “virginity” and the adherent 
cleansing primarily as inner processes. True chastity means reinigkeit des 
hertzens, because physical abstinence can well go along with a spiritual 
abandonment of Christ as bridegroom.” This becomes apparent in the 
lack of self-degradation and humility, Arnold says in a subtle criticism 
of Johann Georg Gichtel.°° Through this spiritualization of virginity and 
abstinence, Arnold prepares his legitimization of a Christian marriage 
explicitly including sexuality. Marriage is no longer a principal obstacle 
to spiritual life.°” While the eckel des fleisches,°® along with sin and death, 
certainly persist in a Christian marriage, even sexual intercourse, under 
the prerequisite of a marital union, is blessed as long as it serves the 
purpose of procreation.” Instrumental to a Christian marriage is the 
exclusive reliance on God’s guidance in choosing a partner, so that only 
the like-minded unite in Christian faith and the spouses enter into the 


>4 See above. 

> Arnold, Das eheliche Leben (see above, n. 48), p. 24. 

5€ “Wircket der Geist Christi selbst eine wahrhafftige krafft der reinigkeit in einer 
seele/ und beruffet sie dadurch zu einem ledigen und auch äusserlich-keuschen leben: So 
gibt er ihr nothwendig und wider unausbleiblich auch dabey einen niedrigen und wider 
alle eigene vermessenheit und gefälligkeit siegenden sinn/ daß man selbst nicht weiß 
oder reflectiret/ was man habe/ nebenst allen andern geistlichen gaben und tugenden. 
Machet sich aber jemand selbst aus eigenen willen und falschen absichten ein bild und 
vorhaben zur ledigkeit/ entweder weil es einen bessern schein und ruhm/ oder nicht 
soviel verdrießlichkeiten als die ehe hat, u.s.f. [and so on; W.B.] So findet sich alsbald 
dabey eigene einbildung/ sectirische lehr-sätze von verwerffung der ehe/ verachtung 
der verehlichten/ frechheit und falsch freyheit/ auch wohl heimliche unreinigkeiten und 
befleckungen und dergleichen,” Arnold, Das eheliche Leben (see above, n. 48), p. 102; 
cf. pp. 124-127. In the context of the controversy between Arnold and Gichtel, these 
last statements, in particular, could be seen as an attack against Gichtel’s marriage 
criticism. 

>” Arnold, Das eheliche Leben (see above, n. 48), pp. 258-265. 

58 Arnold, Das eheliche Leben (see above, n. 48), p. 197. 

°° According to Arnold, primitive Christianity had recognized, that “Gott bey solcher 
heil.[igen] vereinigung mit seiner wirckenden krafft das verborgene und verschlossene 
leben auffschliesse, und in Christo die géttliche eigenschafft und den funcken zu seinem 
bild wiederum erwecke, indem er die geheiligten kräffte des lebens bewegt und fort- 
pflantzend machet durch sein ewiges schaffendes und erneuerndes wort Jesum Chris- 
tum? Arnold, Das eheliche Leben (see above, n. 48), p. 205. 
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daily battle for spiritual cleansing.® In this way, marriage is no longer 
a last straw to grasp for Christians threatened by the moral risks of an 
unbridled sexuality. On the contrary, it indicates a great proximity to the 
union of the soul or the congregation of Christ, respectively. In place of 
Gichtel’s exclusiveness of the union with either Sophia or Eve, there is the 
analogy of celestial and worldly marriage.‘! 

Arnold has abandoned the marriage critical points of his treatise on 
Sophia in the one on “marital life” The harsh antithesis of Sophia versus 
Eve has been broken. He insists, however, on Sophias importance for 
Christian existence and the mystically informed speculation about the 
androgynous original man. They remain as origin and destination of 
Christian existence. Arnold points out that he himself had experienced 
that he could still be a diligent disciple of Sophia despite his union with 
an earthly Eve. Arnold chooses the way of “niichterner temperantz der 
Göttlichen weißheit,’° as he had announced in the preface to his treatise, 
without joining the opinion of the “bigger parties,’ the denominational 
churches. Quedlinburg’s Delilah, apparently, took only a part of Samson's 
power. 


II. 


At the end of this sketch, we should cast a glance on the ideas about mar- 
riage and sexuality of Nikolaus Ludwig von Zinzendorf. The approach of 
the Pietist count and the Moravian Church form a marked opposition 
to that of Spener and especially that of Arnold. Craig Atwood and oth- 
ers analyzed and presented their key elements several years ago. As is 
known, Zinzendorf’s judgement on marriage and sexuality was not only 
more positive than that of his Pietist predecessors, he also understood 


60 Arnold, Das eheliche Leben (see above, n. 48), pp. 180-185, 193-197. 

61 The analogy of the worldly marriage to the celestial is a very old theological topos 
and can be traced back to the Song of Solomon; Spener used this analogy in his marriage 
sermon for Johanna Eleonora and Johann Wilhelm Petersen: Spener, Die vereinigung 
Christi (see above, n. 6), pp. 5-17. 

€ Arnold, Das eheliche Leben (see above, n. 48), p. 283. 

6 Arnold, Das eheliche Leben (see above, n. 48), preface, fol. 5". 

64 Arnold, Das eheliche Leben (see above, n. 48), preface, fol. 3". 

65 Craig D. Atwood, ‘Sleeping in the Arms of Christ: Sanctifying Sexuality in the 
Eighteenth-Century Moravian Church; in Journal of the History of Sexuality 8 (1997), 25- 
51; Wolfgang Breul, ‘Ehe und Sexualität im radikalen Pietismus; in Der radikale Pietismus 
(see above, n. 32), pp. 403-418. 
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the union of man and woman, including the sexual act, as the highest 
expression of spirituality.°° The background to this was the esteem of the 
full incarnation of Christ in the flesh. As one of the most important of 
the Moravians annual religious feasts, the celebration of the circumci- 
sion of Jesus, allowed for a time during which they could speak freely of 
the penis of Jesus. The womb and vagina had also been blessed by the 
incarnation, the birth of Christ. In this, Zinzendorf and the Moravian 
Church withdrew from the “long Christian tradition of contempt for the 
body, particulary the sexual organs;”°” there was no reason for shame any 
longer. Zinzendorf’s bodily interpretation of the incarnation leads him to 
a physical understanding of the marriage-metaphor of Christ as bride- 
groom and the church as bride, which I mentioned above in the context 
of Spener. Inspired by the traditional marriage mysticism, he perceived 
marriage and the sexual act in particular, as a reflection of the union 
of Christ and the church. “The ultimate purpose of gender division is 
so man and woman can play the parts of Christ and the Church in the 
sacred marriage liturgy.* The high value granted to the body and the 
spiritualization of marriage and sexuality, which I could but briefly out- 
line, however, never led to sexual libertinism. The high value of virgin- 
ity prominent in (radical) Pietism is also maintained by the Moravians. 
In the Moravian parishes, sexuality was strictly regulated by the choir- 
system. The church had to agree to every marriage, and most of them 
were arranged directly by the leaders of the community. As Craig Atwood 
summarizes poignantly, “Zinzendorf and the Moravians addressed the 
issue of human sexuality directly and creatively. In the process, they 
developed a unique social system and theology that worked together to 
sacralize and control sexuality.’ 


IV. 


This brief overview of three important positions of Pietism on marriage 
shows that there was obviously some unease regarding sexual differences. 
A quiet indication in Spener becomes clearly apparent in Arnold, influ- 
enced by Sophia-mysticism. The sexual act is seen as irreconcilable with 


66 See Atwood, ‘Sleeping in the Arms of Christ’ (see above, n. 65), p. 26. 
67 Atwood, ‘Sleeping in the Arms of Christ’ (see above, n. 65), p. 29. 
68 Atwood, ‘Sleeping in the Arms of Christ’ (see above, n. 65), p. 36. 
© Atwood, ‘Sleeping in the Arms of Christ’ (see above, n. 65), p. 51. 
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an earnest spiritual life as a Christian. Furthermore, the difference of man 
and woman as such was a matter of contention, as the androgynous spec- 
ulations indicate. Man, as differentiated in man and woman, is neither 
beginning nor end of the development, but the result of an errant human 
want, an expression of the Fall. Even in Zinzendorf’s marked striving to 
spiritualize marriage and sexuality, on the one hand, and to subordinate 
it to the strict supervision and regulation of the parish on the other, a 
similar unease could have found an expression. This, however, requires 
further research. 

What has become apparent is that this unease regarding marriage as 
the basic form of human society has not remained without social reper- 
cussions. The traditional understanding of the roles of man and woman 
began to erode. Pietistically motivated criticism of marriage led to ascetic 
as well as libertine solutions.” In the Moravian Church, control and the 
dispersion of the unease was sought in a dominating congregation which 
was strictly segmented and separated by gender, age, and marital status. 
In his impressive study on the Society of the Mother Eve, Willi Temme 
has noted a “crisis of the body” in the Pietism of 1700. “An den Punk- 
ten Körperlichkeit und Sexualität gab sich ein bedrangendes Problem 
zu erkennen, das im Pietismus sehr unterschiedliche Lösungsversuche 
zeitigte””! Starting from this realization, an extended analysis is needed 
that incorporates anthropological and body historical theories as well as 
social aspects.’? 


70 For example, the Society of the Mother Eve: Willi Temme, Krise der Leiblichkeit. Die 
Sozietät der Mutter Eva (Buttlarsche Rotte) und der radikale Pietismus um 1700 [Arbeiten 
zur Geschichte des Pietismus 35] (Göttingen, 1998). 

71 Temme, Krise der Leiblichkeit (see above, n. 70), p. 452f. 

72 I intend to undertake precisely such a detailed study on marriage and sexuality in 
Pietism. 
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Comenius and Spener—this subject has recently attracted little interest, 
although several researchers pointed out quite early numerous parallels 
in the reform models of both theologians. For Dmitrij Tschizewskij, 
Comenius was the decisive “forerunner” and “stimulator” of a religious 
renewal movement in Europe.! Joseph Theodor Miiller also remarked 
that it seemed as though both Comenius and Spener promoted public 
meetings that were designed to contribute to an engagement with the 
biblical text and its exegesis, an idea that, thus, established Pietism as 
a socially tangible movement.’ Johannes Wallmann’s study on Philipp 
Jakob Spener und die Anfänge des Pietismus provided new impulses 
into the discussion about the origins of Pietist ecclesiology. In 1986, 
he determined that Comenius could have influenced the formation of 
conventicles,* but then expressed his view that one could go no further 
here than speculation.* The unresolved research problems thus touch 


1 Dmitrij Tschizewskij, ‘Comenius und die deutschen Pietisten, in Aus zwei Welten: 
Beiträge zur Geschichte der slavisch-westlichen Literarischen Beziehungen, ed. Dmitrij 
Tschizewskij (The Hague, 1956), pp. 165-171, here 170. 

2 Miroslav Plechaé, J.A. Komenius und die Belebung der Brüder-Unität im 18. 
Jahrhundert; in Unitas Fratrum 4 (1978), 35-51, there 37. Erhard Peschke occasionally 
offered his comments. Above all, he accentuated the differences between Francke and 
Comenius, along with the convergences between the two. Erhard Peschke, Bekehrung und 
Reform: Ansatz und Wurzeln der Theologie August Hermann Franckes (Bielefeld, 1977), 
P. 135. 

3 Johannes Wallmann, Philipp Jakob Spener und die Anfänge des Pietismus, 2d ed. 
(Tübingen, 1986), pp. 283-284. 

4 Wallmann, Spener (see above, n. 3), pp. 283-284. See also Johannes Kvačala, Die 
pädagogische Reform des Comenius in Deutschland bis zum Ausgange des XVII. Jahrhun- 
derts, Vol. I: Historischer Überblick, Bibliographie, Namens- und Sachregister (Berlin, 
1904), p. 154. 
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equally upon the question of the beginnings of Pietism as well as upon 
the question of its nature. Another investigation of the sources can 
uncover insights that can bring us further along with regard to these 
questions. 


In 1670, at the suggestion of a number of academics in the free imperial 
city of Frankfurt, a new and groundbreaking form of devotional meet- 
ing took place within the Lutheran Church. The Senior of the Frank- 
furt clergy, Philipp Jakob Spener, supported the academics’ concerns, and 
exerted an influence on the further development of these private exer- 
cises by providing his parsonage on Sunday and Wednesday afternoons 
for the meetings at which fifteen to twenty persons were present.” The 
establishment of a devotional circle was the most controversial action 
during Spener’s period of activity in Frankfurt.° In 1675, in the face of 
numerous attacks against him, he considered the collegium pietatis to be 
an ecclesiastical institution for the reform of church and society, justified 
this view theologically, and integrated it into his reform program. 

At the beginning, the meetings aimed at the foundation of a “holy 
friendship’ among their participants.’ The character of the meetings 
changed fundamentally when social restrictions were dropped and access 
to the collegium was granted to all congregational members.® In 1671, ina 
letter to his former fellow student, Balthasar Bebel in Strassburg, Spener 
gave a detailed report about the activities in Frankfurt and the partic- 
ipants in the meetings, who—upon this he placed special emphasis— 
came from different social strata.” The second reshaping of the meetings 
took place at the end of 1674, and the beginning of 1675, when the mem- 
bers laid aside their devotional-dogmatic works and devoted themselves 


5 Wallmann, Spener (see above, n. 3), p. 278. 

° Philipp Jakob Spener, Briefe aus der Frankfurter Zeit, 1, 1666-1674, ed. Johannes 
Wallmann (Tübingen, 1992), p. 324. See also Wallmann, Spener (see above, n. 3), pp. 287- 
289. 

7 Wallmann, Spener (see above, n. 3), p. 291. The members of the circle read Lewis 
Bayly’s Praxis Pietatis, Joachim Liitkemann’s Vorgeschmack göttlicher Güte and Nicolaus 
Hunnius’ Epitome Credendorum. Wallmann, Spener (see above, n. 5), p. 279. 

8 Wallmann, Spener (see above, n. 3), pp. 290-298. 

9 “Intersunt autem numero non adeo multi, sed non unius ordinis viri, docti, indocti? 
Spener, Briefe (see above, n. 6), p. 325, line 47-48. 
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exclusively to the reading of Holy Scripture. Spener welcomed this deci- 
sion and in later years even regretted that other texts were for so long 
placed alongside the divine Word and treated as equal to it.!° 

The concentration on the Word of God is found at the same time 
in his Pia Desideria, but now within the sphere of a comprehensive 
reform program. Spener’s first suggestion in that program is to make 
more extensive use of the Word of God.!! He promoted the reading of the 
entire Scripture and characterized its function according to the statement 
in 2 Tim. 3,16 as follows: “all Scripture” has been inspired by God “for 
teaching, for reproof, for correction, for discipline.’ He left no doubt 
that he considered the Bible, and especially the New Testament, as the 
“noblest means” for general improvement.!? For this reason, spending 
time with the Bible, for Spener, was useful for “all Christians of all 
estates.”!* To this end, he advocated the reading of the Bible at home, 
but, at the same time, suggested fostering the study of Scripture through 
the organization of public congregational meetings.” In this regard, the 
early Christian meetings as portrayed in 1 Cor. 14 were to serve as models 
for these ecclesiastical institutions.!° The conventicles were distinguished 
by the fact that here, in contrast to the public worship service, several 
persons could take an active role.'” In this way, Spener wanted to achieve 
a more detailed understanding of the entire Scripture, and this with the 
widest possible participation of the laity. The public discussion of the 
dubia with regard to scriptural passages and fundamental theological 
questions was now permitted to them.! Thereby, the leadership and 
control of these groups lay in the hands of the clergy, who were to 
function as discussion leaders.'? The meetings, thus, stand “under the 
direction of the preachers??? 

Spener’s distinct concern for improvement through a more detailed 
reading of Scripture justifies speaking of a comprehensive pedagogical 
campaign. The interest in making Scripture known to a wide circle 


Wallmann, Spener (see above, n. 3), p. 295. 
Philipp Jacob Spener, Pia Desideria, ed. Kurt Aland (Berlin, 1964), p. 53, line 31-32. 
12 Tbid, p. 54, line 10-12 (emphasis by author). 
13 Ibid, p. 57, line 2-3. 

14 Tbid, p. 54, line 33-34 (emphasis by author). 
15 Ibid, p. 55, line 8. 

16 Ibid, p. 55, line 17. 

17 Ibid, p. 55, line 17. 

18 Ibid, p. 56, line 1-2, 18. 

1% Ibid, p. 56, line 6. 

20 Thid, p. 55, line 24. 
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of people is also reflected in his preaching.”! The Frankfurt Senior, of 
course, followed the prescribed order of the lectionary, but whenever 
the opportunity offered, he read texts from the Epistles in the worship 
service instead of the Old Testament reading, and, thereby, placed a 
greater emphasis on admonitory and instructive passages from the New 
Testament.” In accord with his educational concerns, he encouraged 
the members of the congregation to bring their Bibles with them to the 
worship service so that each individual could follow the reading and the 
sermon text.” 

In 1675, Spener gave a theoretical foundation to his devotional meet- 
ings, the central element of his reform program. He defined the meet- 
ings as ecclesiolae in ecclesia** and thereby created—as is reflected in 
the broad history of the reception of the phrase—a sound ecclesiologi- 
cal concept for other Pietists too, such as Nikolaus Ludwig von Zinzen- 
dorf and the separatist Johann Samuel Carl.” Whether Spener borrowed 
the concept of the “little church” from the separatist milieu and himself 
coined the phrase ecclesiolae in ecclesia is questionable. Markus Matthias 
refers in this connection to the Reformed tradition,’ while Wallmann 
takes the view that the term appears first in the environment associ- 
ated with Jean de Labadie, the founder of the separatist movement in the 
Reformed Church, although as ecclesiola extra ecclesiam.?’ Spener, on the 
other hand, is said to have eventually taken up the notion of ecclesiola and 
intended to use it to correct certain false developments in two respects. 
The Frankfurt Senior, on the one hand, thereby took steps toward meet- 
ing the problem of the separation of individuals from the congregation 
and, on the other hand, put an effective stop to the withdrawal of the 
pious from the world.” The collegium pietatis always remained—even 


21 Wallmann, Spener (see above, n. 3), pp. 208-215. 

22 Ibid, p. 214. 

23 Ibid, p. 208. 

24 Markus Matthias, ‘Collegium pietatis und ecclesiola: Philipp Jakob Speners Reform- 
programm zwischen Wirklichkeit und Anspruch; Pietismus und Neuzeit 19 (1993), 46- 
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235 Hans Schneider, ‘Philadelphische Brüder mit einem lutherischen Maul und mäh- 
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though, in 1682, Johann Jakob Schütz chose the path of separation—a 
communal form within the Lutheran Church. 

A further feature characteristic of Spener’s program is its comprehen- 
sive social perspective. Thus, social commitment was also coupled with 
the reform-oriented intensification of church life as an essential Christian 
trait. The active participation in the founding of a combined poorhouse, 
workhouse, and orphanage, for example, provided impressive testimony 
to the social activities of the Frankfurt circle and shows that it paid close 
attention to the social conditions in the city.” The phrase ecclesiola in 
ecclesia, according to Wallmann, expresses Spener’s social farsightedness 
in an exemplary fashion.” 

Accordingly, Spener understood his Bible circles as the ideal standard- 
bearer of his reform concerns, since the forces for renewal emanating 
from within them were to provide the impetus for the reform of soci- 
ety and church. ‘The starting point for comprehensive reform was, thus, 
a small, easily manageable core group within the general social struc- 
ture. This approach offered several advantages. The clergy could exert 
a specific influence on individuals. They were in a position to provide 
guidance toward a more detailed understanding of Scripture, to correct 
moral failings, and to draw attention to social difficulties. Those who were 
encouraged in this way, and were enabled to make use of their gifts, were 
intended then to be effective as multipliers in the family, church, and 
society. Spener saw the continuous process initiated here illustrated in 
the biblical image of the leaven (1 Cor. 5,7) that gradually permeates the 
dough through and through.*’ But, was Spener on this point, in fact, as 
original as research claims, or did he rather take up views from tradition? 


II. 


We possess only a few sources from the early period of the collegium 
pietatis that provide a detailed report on the beginnings of the meetings 
in Frankfurt which comprise four letters from Spener’s own hand.” 
Of particular interest are three of these, from the end of 1670 and the 


2 Udo Sträter, ‘Soziales Engagement bei Spener; Pietismus und Neuzeit 12 (1986), 70- 
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beginning of 1671, addressed to the Strasbourg professor of theology, 
Balthasar Bebel. Although Spener makes no statement here concerning 
the origin of the ecclesiola idea, three aspects of his account appear worthy 
of mention. 

In his correspondence with Bebel, Spener cites the biblical passage 
Col. 3,16 in support of the meetings: “Let the word of Christ richly 
dwell within us; with all wisdom teach and admonish one another.’ 
This apostolic word, as Spener sees it, applies not only to the public 
worship services, but, and to a far greater extent, to private meetings 
and other gatherings that offered the chance to pose questions and to 
exchange views.* This emphasis on the significance of the divine Word 
later forms the first point in the reform program in his Pia Desideria.” 
Then, in his early letters, he frequently mentions the Czech pedagogue 
and theologian Johann Amos Comenius and the phrase coined by him, 
unum necessarium.” Finally, Spener draws attention to the fact that the 
clergy has the duty to lead the meetings, and that these, therefore, are 
not private gatherings that would incur suspicion.*’ These three points 
of reference go through an uninterrupted development in his reform 
program so that a striking continuity between the beginnings of the 
meetings and their final form can be observed. This is important to 
emphasize in contrast to research that has frequently placed its focus 
precisely on the change in the character of the communal form of the 
collegium pietatis. 

It is to be assumed that Spener was influenced by views that had 
already had an effect on the formation of other conventicles in Europe. 
In Amsterdam, in 1650, a certain Lutheran pastor by the name of Fischer 
held private exercises that Spener unreservedly praised.** In the 1660s, 
the theology student Thomas Tantow and the former pastor Jacob Taube 
conducted meetings in the free imperial city of Lübeck.” Tantow and 
Taube were in contact with Friedrich Breckling in Zwolle. In 1669, after 


33 Spener, Briefe (see above, n. 6), p. 325, line 54-57. 
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Jean de Labadie had completed his break with the Wallonian Church, 
he founded a community in Amsterdam that, without a doubt, shows 
similarities to the Frankfurt circle. Ihe striking proximity of most ofthese 
conventicles to the Netherlands suggests that, since 1650, the decisive 
impetus for the emergence of private exercises came from that area. 

If one searches here for forerunners who already fostered a Pietist 
understanding of the “little church,” then one inevitably comes across 
Comenius, who, in August 1656, took up permanent residence in Ams- 
terdam and spent the last years of his life there. Untiringly working 
on publications, he was integrated into a far-flung net of relationships. 
Friedrich Breckling, Jan de Labadie, and Petrus Serarius also belonged 
to his circle of acquaintances.*° In addition, Comenius worked on his 
central pansophic work, De rerum humanarum emendatione Consulta- 
tio Catholica. The sixth part of this late work, the Panorthosia, shows 
that he advocated a general reform (IIav-Ogodooia)*! in which, however, 
he did not demand a tightening of social discipline. Rather, his interest 
was concentrated rather on the individual or, expressed differently, on 
the smallest units of society, such as the family unit and teaching institu- 
tions.” After the completed reform of the family and school, according 
to Comenius, general improvement would soon noticeably progress from 
the smaller to the larger. As an illustration of the renewal process, he used 
the image of the leaven that gradually permeates the entire dough.® In 
agreement with the traditional view, Comenius designated the family as 
ecclesiola,** but then gave this idea another meaning by making it a key 
concept of his reform program and also transferring it to pedagogical 
institutions.* For Comenius, ecclesiolae were small ideal units of the soci- 
ety from which vital forces for the renewal of the whole were to radiate. 
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After reflecting on a far-reaching school reform, Comenius discusses 
the reshaping of the church in chapter twenty-three of the Panorthosia. 
Comenius basically wanted to reshape the churches according to the 
model of the schools and meant by this the assembly of the church mem- 
bers in groups (choirs).*° According to their level of knowledge, these 
groups then are then made acquainted with biblical stories, and their 
deeper meaning, until they have internalised theis material after through 
a process of cognitive learning and practical experience. If one keeps this 
reform approach in mind, then the transferral of the ecclesiola concept— 
as it was later developed by Spener—to a small church group becomes 
easily understandable. In addition, Comenius, in his reform program, 
first and foremost called for individual proposals through which “more 
extensive use of the Word [should] be made among us.””” A more detailed 
knowledge of Scripture, he writes, is the necessary precondition for a 
comprehensive improvement of all things. For this reason, the reading 
of the entire text of Scripture (Biblia tota) should replace the lectionary. 
The reading of the Bible, however, should not remain limited to the indi- 
vidual; rather, the gathered members of the congregation should be made 
acquainted with Scripture.*® But, since the Sunday worship service can- 
not perform this task, he urged the organization of meetings on Sunday 
afternoon.” He referred to the early Christian assembly of apostles in 
1Cor. 14 as an exemplary model.” Thus, Comenius shifted the personal 
reading of Scripture, which traditionally belonged in the private sphere,?! 
into the center of a public function and cited the practice of the Early 
Church in support.” The leadership of the circle was to lie in the hands 
of the clergy.” After discussion of the theme of the worship service fol- 
lowed a conversation open to all; a discourse and subsequent scriptural 
exegesis were intended to serve as edification for each individual. A more 
intensive engagement with God’s Word and the explanation of it were, 
thus, two fundamental demands of his reform program. 
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That the Pia Desideria reproduces Comenius reform approach in a brief 
form, at a prominent place in its text, deserves special attention. The 
fundamental demand of the Consultatio, that is, the demand to make 
more extensive use of the Word of God among the people, is found in 
a similar formulation in Spener’s writing. In a striking parallel, there 
then follows the discussion of the daily reading of the Bible at home, 
which is, however, said to be of limited use in the promotion of a 
deeper understanding of Scripture. For this reason, Comenius, as well 
as Spener, pleaded for the organization of public meetings to take place 
along with the regular worship services. In the meetings, the members of 
the congregation were to read and expound the Bible under the direction 
of the clergy. These meetings are to be set up on the pattern presented in 
1Cor. 14. Evidently, the reform proposals in the Consultatio served as a 
model for Spener in the elaboration of his own program. 

Further parallels can be shown with regard to theoretical aspects. 
Comenius begins with the small units of society, which he calls eccle- 
siolae. Spener takes up this view and develops it in Comenius’ sense by 
forming the phrase ecclesiola in ecclesia and applying it to the public Bible 
circles. In the process, he also takes up the image of the leaven in illus- 
tration of the comprehensive process of social reform. Thus, the Pietist 
understanding of ecclesiology already existed in a developed form within 
the tradition, and Spener transferred this idea—slightly changed—to the 
circumstances in Frankfurt. 

Since, in 1670, the Consultatio existed as a fragment and only a few 
parts were present in printed form, Spener most likely received an oral 
report of the reform proposals contained in it. In July 1669, Johann 
Heinrich Horb, Spener’s future brother-in-law, set off on an educational 
tour to Holland, England, and France.** When he visited Amsterdam, a 
meeting with Comenius took place, and it is very difficult to imagine that 
the latter’s great reform work, and especially his reform proposals for the 
church, were not the subject of the longer conversation between the two. 
During their discussion, Comenius possibly even allowed Horb to view 
essential passages of his work and perhaps added his oral explanations to 
the still uncompleted manuscript. At that time, Horb conducted a lively 
correspondence with Spener and reported to him the impressions gained 


5 Frank Hartmann, Johann Heinrich Horb (1645-1695): Leben und Werk bis zum 
Beginn der Hamburger Streitigkeiten 1693 (Tübingen, 2004), pp. 30-33. 
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on his journey. Thus, Spener’s knowledge of Comenius’ work appears to 
rest upon his correspondence with Horb. The Frankfurt Senior came into 
more intensive contact with these reform ideas, at the latest by 1674/1675, 
since Comenius’ reform proposals appear, in 1675, in central passages 
of his own reform program. In the very same year, the Bible reading 
circles received their theoretical legitimation with the phrase ecclesiola 
in ecclesia. 

In retrospect, it can be stated that Comenius exercised a far-reaching 
influence on Spener’s ecclesiological understanding. Central ideas of 
Spener’s reform program rest upon the Consultatio. The central posi- 
tion of Scripture as a characteristic of Pietism—to which Wallmann fre- 
quently refers—is likewise to be found here.” On the other hand, the 
claim of the alleged dependency of Pietist ecclesiology on Labadie is to 
be revised. Spener received essential impulses for his understanding of 
Pietist ecclesiology from Comenius. Spener took up the latter’s approach, 
further developed it, and used it for the reform of the Lutheran Church. 
With good reason Johann Amos Comenius can be called the father of 
Lutheran Pietism. 


55 Johannes Wallmann, ‘Vom Katechismuschristentum zum Bibelchristentum: Zum 
Bibelverständnis im Pietismus, in Zukunft des Schriftprinzips, ed. R. Ziegert (Stuttgart, 


1994), pp. 30-56. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


COMMUNAL DIVERSITY 
IN RADICAL GERMAN PIETISM: 
CONTRASTING NOTIONS OF COMMUNITY IN CONRAD 
BRÖSKE AND JOHANN HENRICH REITZ 


DouGLas H. SHANTZ 


Ihis study investigates notions of Christian community among Radi- 
cal German Pietists, or Philadelphians, in the Wetterau in the late sev- 
enteenth and early eighteenth centuries, with particular focus on Con- 
rad Bröske and Johann Henrich Reitz. From 1686-1713, Bröske enjoyed 
the secure position of Court Preacher to Count Johann Philipp II of 
Ysenburg-Offenbach. Bröske offered Reitz asylum in Offenbach after 
Reitz’s dismissal from his position as Church Inspector and Court 
Preacher to Count Wilhelm Moritz in Solms-Braunfels. Reitz resided 
intermittently in Offenbach for three years, from 1700 to 1703. During 
his stay, Reitz composed a substantial part of his Historie der Wiederge- 
bohrnen in which he documented the Christianity of the conventicle, 
women, and the unlearned for the edification of German Philadelphi- 
ans.’ 

This personal connection raises the question of similarities and differ- 
ences between Bröske and Reitz and their respective notions of Chris- 
tian community. The present study examines both the experiences and 
reflections of the two men on the issue of Christian community in order 
to bring some nuance to previous assumptions of a uniform “separatist” 
ecclesiology among radical German Pietists.? 


1 See Douglas H. Shantz, ‘“Back to the Sources:” Gottfried Arnold, Johann Henrich 
Reitz and the Distinctive Program and Practice of Pietist Historical Writing; in Common- 
ers and Community, ed. C. Arnold Snyder (Kitchener, 2002), pp. 75-90, there 80-81. 

? The discussion of Bréske’s understanding of Christian community in this chapter 
draws on my recently published book, Between Sardis and Philadelphia: the Life and World 
of Pietist Court Preacher Conrad Bréske (Leiden, 2008). 
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Conrad Bröske on Christian community 


1. Broske’s experience of community 


Conrad Bröske (1660-1713) the mayor's son was born in Balhorn on 
March 23, 1660. After four years at Philipps University in Marburg, 
and academic trips to Geneva, Utrecht, Leiden, Oxford, and London, in 
1686 he was appointed Court Preacher to Count Johann Philipp II of 
Ysenburg-Offenbach. Bröske served in this role until his death 27 years 
later at age 53. Besides the title of Court Preacher, Bröske also held the 
office of First Preacher in the new city residence of Offenbach.’ After 
two years of joint rule, in 1687 Johann Philipp and his brother Wilhelm 
Moritz decided to divide their father’s inheritance. Johann Philipp made 
Offenbach his official residence—a town, which at that time, comprised 
some 63 households.* 

Bréske and the Count enjoyed a close and trusting relationship, as 
evidenced when, in 1692, the Count gave his half-sister Luise as wife to 
his court preacher.’ As a result, Bröske was more than a servant to his 
prince; he belonged to the Count’s family circle.® Bréske’s close relation 
with the Count is also illustrated in a letter Bröske wrote on the 24th of 
February, 1705: 

By God’s providence, as long as I have been in this land, I have found to 


my great comfort and pleasure that Your Worship has been well-disposed 
towards me with much favor. Not only was Your Worship the first who 


3 Wilhelm Diehl, Pfarrer- und Schulmeisterbuch für die hessen-darmstädtischen Sou- 
veränitätslande: Hessia Sacra, vol. IV (Darmstadt, 1930), p. 394. The second preacher, 
from 1687-1698, was his relative Johann Christoph Bröske and, from 1698 until 1706, 
his own brother Johann Hermann Bröske, a student of Heinrich Horch. 

4 Klaus Peter Decker, ‘Graf Johann Philipp zu Ysenburg und Biidingen, der Griinder 
Neu-Isenburgs, in Aus Liebe und Mitleiden gegen die Verfolgten: Beiträge zur Griindungs- 
geschichte Neu-Isenburgs, Heidi Fogel and Matthias Loesch eds. (Neu-Isenburg, 1999), 
p. 134. Of course, the Graf’s total territory included a good deal more than just the town 
of Offenbach. Hans-Jiirgen Schrader put the number of houses and inhabitants in the 
Graf’s territory in 1687 significantly lower than Decker’s figures: “That left him [Johann 
Philipp] with a territory of mainly agricultural land that included about 50 houses and 
600 inhabitants.” See Hans-Jürgen Schrader, Literaturproduktion und Büchermarkt des 
radikalen Pietismus (Gottingen, 1989), p. 133. 

5 Schrader, Literaturproduktion (see above, n. 4), p. 134. 

6 Decker surmises that a portrait of a pastor from this time period, contained in the 
Ysenburg family collection, may well be a picture of Conrad Bréske. See Decker, ‘Graf 
Johann Philip (see above, n. 4), p. 124, n. 166. 
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recommended me and gave me the gracious opportunity to come to 
Offenbach and to preach, but even to the present time you are among those 
who encourage me not to move from here ...” 


This letter, written almost twenty years after he took up his post, reveals 
the positive working relationship between Lord and Pastor. 

Further evidence of Bröske's favor with the Count lies in the Count’s 
provision that Bröske’s family should have perpetual possession of land 
and privileges in the county. The extent of Bröske’s goods and land can be 
estimated from a statement he prepared shortly after his call to serve as 
second preacher at the Reformed Church in Elberfeld. Dated the 10th of 
December, 1704, the document provides a list of the Court Preacher’s 
property in Ysenburg: 33 Morgen of arable land and 25 Morgen of 
meadow land.’ In all, the 58 Morgen of land in Bréske’s possession would 
amount to about 50 Acres.’ 

Given Bréske’s secure and influential position, it is not surprising that 
he came into conflict with radicals such as Johann Konrad Dippel who 
lived a relatively rootless and insecure existence. Bröske considered Dip- 
pel’s rejection of Christendom and Obrigkeit to be extreme. Dippel, on 
the other hand, viewed Bréske'’s good fortune as evidence of compromise 
and accommodation to the demands of the worldly authorities. He wrote 
of Bröske: “He has sought till now to stand at once on both sides, and 
through the power of his own intellect to combine old and new, good and 


7 Bröske letter of 24 February 1705, located in the private archive of the Graf in the 
Büdingen Schloß under: Offenbach N 11621, 1704-1795. “So lange ich durch Gottes 
fürsehung in diesen Landen bin, habe ich vom anfang biß hieher Ew. Hochgräffl Gnad 
zu meinem sonderbahren Trost und Vergnügen dermaßen mit Gnaden gegen mich 
gewogen befunden, daß Ew. Hochgräffl Gnaden nicht nur die Ersten seynd, welche 
meiner bey dero Hochgebohrnen Herrn Vattern Hochseeligsten kundmachend, zum 
ersten im besten gedacht, und mich ohne mein Vorwissen hieher recommandiret, mir 
auch dem ersten Gnädigsten Befehl gegeben haben, einmahl nach Offenbach zu gehen, 
Und mich daselbt mit Predigen hören zu lassen; sondern auch noch biß auff die gegen- 
wärtige Zeit mit unter denen seynd, welche ... mich durch allerhand wichtige Gründe 
bewegen, daß ich auch vor dieses Mahl noch nicht von hier abbauen kann? 

8 Manuscript located in the private archive of the Graf in the Büdingen Schloß under: 
Offenbach N 11621, 1704-1795. 

? According to Langenscheidt, one Morgen represents a “measure of land varying 
from 0.6 to 0.9 acres.” Otto Springer, ed., Langenscheidts Enzyklopädisches Wörterbuch der 
Englischen und Detuschen Sprache, Teil II Deutsch-Englisch, 2. Band, 6. Auflage (Berlin, 
1992), p. 1100. According to Grimm: 1) “Ein Morgen sei so viel, als ein mann an einem 
morgen bearbeiten könne ... Der Pflüger theilt nach seinen morgenwerken die erdfläche 
in festbegranzte morgen.” 2) “ein morgen lands ist in der mark 10 ruthen breit, 30 ruthen 
lang.” Deutsches Wörterbuch von Jacob Grimm und Wilhelm Grimm, Bd. 6, Bearb. von Dr. 
Moriz Heyne (Leipzig, 1885), col. 2563. 
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bad with each other?” ° Bröske had enmeshed himself in the state religion 
of the day (der Staats-Pietät) and, thereby, lost true spirituality. 


2. Bröskes understanding of Christian community 


Valuable insight into Bröske’s understanding of Christian community can 
be gained from his Gospel sermons and from his most ambitious literary 
work, the Eight Dialogues. 


Bröske’s sermons: rejection of separatism 
and affirmation of the parish church 


One characteristic of Bröske as a Court Preacher was his rejection of 
separatism and his affirmation of the parish church, a significant posi- 
tion for a Pietist of Philadelphian persuasion to take. Many of Bréske’s 
Philadelphian colleagues met in conventicles in anticipation of the com- 
ing Philadelphian age, the church of the re-born marked by unity and 
peace. Their rejection of the parish or confessional churches was part 
of their preparation for this new regime. Bréske’s sermon for the fifth 
Sunday after Epiphany on Matthew 13,24-30, the parable of the patient 
landowner, explains his reasons for rejecting a separatist stance. The 
landowner had planted good seed only to discover when it began to grow 
up that his enemy had sown weeds among the grain. The landowner 
instructed his servants to let both weeds and grain grow up to maturity. 
Then they could more easily tear out the weeds without disturbing the 
grain, burn them, and gather the grain into barns. For Bröske, as for most 
Protestant interpreters, this was a parable concerning the present situa- 
tion of the Christian church on the earth.!! The visible church was like a 
field where good seed and bad intermingled with each other. The godly 
were the good seed which Christ has sown and the godless the weeds that 
the devil has sown. Christ was the “lord” of the church; his “servants” 
were preachers and teachers who, like the servants in the parable, should 
be concerned about the condition of the church. 


10 “Er hat biß hieher gesuchet auf beyden Seiten zugleich zu stehen, und durch die 


Wiircksamkeit seines Verstandes altes und neues, gutes und béses unter einander zu 
mischen ...” Christlich-gesinntes Send-Schreiben, p. 990. 

11 Conrad Bröske, Natur- Schrifft- und Geschichtmässige Betrachtungen der so genan- 
nten Sonn- und Fest-Täglichen Evangelien durchs gantze Jahr (Franckfurt am Mayn: 
Johann Maximilian von Sand, 1716), p. 135. 
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Bröske devoted about half his discussion to the spiritual significance 
of the parable in which he applied it to the whole of church history. The 
church has always been beset by the presence of the godless alongside 
the godly. From the time of Christ and the apostles up to the present one 
could find the two “seeds”—the preaching of the gospel of Jesus and the 
false teaching of the devil spread by false teachers. In each one of the 
seven churches in Revelation, chapters two and three, one can find this 
two-fold working of good and evil. 

Unfortunately, some have attempted to drive out the bad and unbe- 
lieving people from among the community of the godly in an effort to 
establish a pure and faithful church. “But, said Bröske, “it has been found 
that this cannot be done without doing great harm to Christendom.” 


God does not call people all at one time; but sends one early, another 
late, into his vineyard (Matt. 20,1-7). So it might easily happen that one 
intended to uproot a weed by a thorough separation and banning, and cast 
out one who by God's grace was a good stalk of grain and would eventually 
show himself to be such.!? 


Despite Bröske’s many writings condemning the strife and corruption 
of the “church of Sardis” (the age of the Reformation and confessional 
churches) and his hopes for the imminent arrival of the church of “Phila- 
delphia,” he clearly avoided the separatist option of his radical friends. His 
duties as First Preacher in the territory of his prince obviously influenced 
his thinking on this issue. Bröske felt responsible for the whole parish, not 
just a select few. In his feud with Dippel, Bröske insisted that to forsake 
the outward church was simply to increase division within Christendom. 


Acht Unterredungen zwischen einem Politico und Theologo 
(1698-1700): Broske’s Philadelphian communal vision 


Between 1698 and 1700, Conrad Bréske published a collection of eight 
dialogues or Unterredungen, each about 30 pages in length.” The dia- 
logues all have the same two characters, a Politician and a Theologian, 


12 Ibid., p. 138. 

13 Both the author and publisher were anonymous when they first appeared, although 
Bröske acknowledged them as his in a comprehensive listing of his writings in 1710. See 
Conrad Bröske, ‘Brief, 10te April, 1710’ (mit einer Selbstbiographie für ein Büch über die 
Gelehrten in Hessen). Ms Hass 103, Landesbibliothek und Murhardsche Bibliothek der 
Stadt Kassel. In the listing, the Acht Unterredungen appear under a heading, “Andere viele 
Scharteken” 
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who happen to meet on the street and fall into conversation, with an 
impartial observer recording their words for the reader. Their friendly 
exchanges cover “recently published commentaries on Daniel and Reve- 
lation,” “the present condition of the churches and the time of preparation 
for Christs kingdom,” the character of “the Philadelphian church,” “the 
number of steps in preparation for Christ’s kingdom,’ why educated peo- 
ple are so confused about matters of the last days, “world affairs” as signs 
of preparation for Christ’s kingdom, “who will rule in Christ’s glorious 
kingdom,’ and “warlike conditions in Europe” and what they mean for 
Christs coming kingdom. The Unterredungen are an entertaining kind of 
Philadelphian catechism with the Politician playing the role of the skep- 
tical inquirer and the Theologian acting as the skilled teacher. The work 
mirrors the state of German social and religious life and promoted a new 
vision for religion in the future. 

Bröske's purpose in these dialogues was twofold: to present a convinc- 
ing case for the German Philadelphian communal vision and to plead for 
an impartial spirit in addressing religious differences. The key theme in 
the dialogues is Bröske’s conviction, following Spener, that there is a glo- 
rious future for the church. Bröske went beyond Spener in insisting that 
there were two sources of evidence that the day was near: the dramatic 
spread of religious knowledge and the rise of the Philadelphian church.'* 
This church consisted of “all those who believe and hold the hope of bet- 
ter times according to God's word ... and who publicly honor and teach 
their hope with open confession and who, with as much as is in them, 
build the path to inner and outer peace?! 

On the Philadelphian vision, the Theologian affirms in the third dia- 
logue that the hope of better times is growing throughout Christen- 
dom and constitutes the voice of many waters in John’s Apocalypse.'® 
In the second dialogue Bröske pointed to the rise of the Philadelphian 
church. 


... in all countries and among all peoples where Christ is named there are 
many thousands with loving hearts who work with great love and zeal for 
Philadelphia, who look not so much to outward religion as to enlightened 
hearts ... and the fear of the Lord, which is the beginning of wisdom ... 
Also [they seek] to relate to all the brothers and sisters without outward 
regard for names, religions, confessions, well knowing that when the true 


14 Bröske, Eine Unterredung, p. 11. 
15 Bröske, Zweyte Unterredung, p. 17. 
16 Bréske, Dritte Unterredung, p. 25. 
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restored Christendom comes about, that one will not say, I am of Paul, I 
am of Apollos, I am Cephas, I am Lutheran, I am Calvinist, because there 
will be only one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of us 
all, one head and one church body.!” 


This Philadelphia, suggests the Theologian, could be found in “the so- 
called Pietists among the Lutherans, and the so-called chiliasts among 
the Reformed, and the Philadelphian Society in England.” This Philadel- 
phia includes “all those who believe and hold the hope of better times 
according to God’s word ... [and] who publicly uphold and teach their 
hope with open confession.”'* In the seventh dialogue, Bröske noted the 
broad appeal of chiliastic thinking in German lands at this time: “There 
are today thousands and thousands of people called chiliasts”'? 

The virtue of “impartiality” was a prominent theme in Bréske’s think- 
ing. In the fifth dialogue the Theologian identifies Roman clergy as the 
seventh head of the beast,? but with one qualification: “Rome and the 
Roman empire have had good and bad clergy; here in Revelation there 
is no word in reference to the good, but it is only understood of the bad 
that they are the whore.’ The Politician commends the Theologian for his 
impartial way of dealing with faiths other than his own. The Theologian 
explains: 


Wherever I find the truth which leads to faith, which [faith] shows itself by 
works, there alone do I find something worth praising, wherever it may be 
found. Where that is not found, whether it be called Catholic, Evangelical 
or Reformed, then it is useless, for the one who does not believe is damned. 
And should he cry out a thousand times, “Lord; “Lord? in other words, 
perform the best confession of faith, if it is unfruitful, and the will of the 
Father in heaven is not performed, he certainly will not have a place in the 
kingdom of heaven.”! 


The Politician expresses delight at such an attitude: 


Now I see that the gentleman is impartial, because he in no way spares 
his own religious friends ... This impartial spirit is very praiseworthy, 
and would to God that all the world might be so minded. Then this 


17 Bröske, Zweyte Unterredung, p. 16.“... in allen Ländern und unter allen Völckern 
wo der Name Christi genennet wird viele Tausenden solche liebreiche Hertzen haben, 
auch mit grosser Liebe und Eiffer an der Filadelfia arbeiten, die nicht so sehr auff die 
äusserliche Religion als auff die erleuchtete Hertzen und Secten sehen, und auff die Furcht 
des Herrn, welche der Anfang zur Weißheit ist? 

18 Ibid., p. 17. 

19 Bröske, Siebende Unterredung, p. 8. 

20 Bröske, Fünffte Unterredung, pp. 33, 36. 

21 Thid., p. 37. 
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blind religious zeal for which so many get worked up [and] with so little 
understanding would soon die down!” 


This emphatic declaration (one of the few with an exclamation mark!) 
represents one of the great social comments within Bréske’s dialogues. It 
is a reflection upon a social reality and also a plea for a new religiously- 
impartial world. 

Bröske’s notion of Christian community, then, was marked by tol- 
erance and impartiality. The Philadelphian community represented the 
invisible company of true believers from all denominational and national 
groups with none favored over another. For the time being, Bröske 
affirmed the validity of confessional parish churches, condemning only 
a spirit of rivalry among them. 


Johann Henrich Reitz on Christian community 


1. Reitz’s experience of community 


Johann Henrich Reitz (1655-1720) was born in 1655 in Oberdiebach 
bei Bacharach/Kurpfalz, the son of a Reformed clergyman. He studied 
theology at Reformed (Calvinist) universities in Heidelberg from 1675- 
1678, in Bremen from 1678 to 1679, and in Leiden for one semester 
beginning in December 1679. Reitz spent about a year in Frankfurt as 
a tutor in 1680-1681 and participated in Spener’s Collegium pietatis.” 
In 1693 he was appointed Reformed Pastor and church Inspector in the 
Pietist-leaning County of Solms-Braunfels, and in 1695 became Court 
Preacher to Count Wilhelm Moritz. Up to this point, Reitz worked for a 
renewal of piety from within the church.” 

In early 1697 Reitz became acquainted with an official in the Solms- 
Braunfels court, the Spiritualist Balthasar Christoph Klopfer (1659- 
1703). Klopfer had found spiritual enlightenment through reading the 
works of the German mystic Johann Tauler. Klopfer viewed the churches 
as Babel, in danger of impending judgment, and called on all true Chris- 


22 Ibid., pp. 36f. 

23 As a university student in Bremen, Reitz participated in a conventicle led by 
the Reformed theologian Theodor Undereyck. See Johannes Wallmann, Der Pietismus 
(Göttingen, 2005), p. 52 n. 7. 

24 Hans Schneider, “Der radikale Pietismus im 17. Jahrhundert,’ in Martin Brecht, 
ed., Der Pietismus vom siebzehnten bis zum frühen achtzehnten Jahrhundert (Göttingen, 
1993), pp. 406 f. 
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tians to flee the churches in preparation for God’s coming end-time king- 
dom. On 27 March 1697, Klopfer withheld his infant son from baptism, 
the first radical Pietist anti-sacramental act.” Reitz accepted Klopfer’s 
visions as coming from God and adopted his separatist, chiliastic point 
of view. In May 1697 Reitz was dismissed from his positions as Court 
Preacher and Inspector and even imprisoned for a brief time. 

In late 1697 Reitz settled in Frankfurt, the home of his wife, to devote 
himself to literary work, especially the Historie Der Wiedergebohrnen. 
Reitz was also active for about three years as an itinerant missionary. He 
spoke in various Philadelphian gatherings in association with Heinrich 
Horch in Hessen-Kassel, Herborn, and Eschwege. Reitz preached mod- 
eration to more radically-minded Philadelphian prophets and visionar- 
ies such as the infamous Buttlar gang, a group that formed around Eva 
von Buttlar in Eschwege.” Along with Hochmann von Hochenau Reitz 
also served Philadelphian communities in Berleburg and Laasphe. Reitz 
saw these Philadelphian believers, drawn from various confessions, as the 
spiritual church of the truly awakened.” 

Between 1700 and 1703 Reitz may have resided in Offenbach; at the 
very least he made periodic trips to the residence city of the Reformed 
Count Johann Philipp II von Ysenburg in order to oversee publication of 
his books.*® Reitz enjoyed the support of the sympathetic, Philadelphian- 
minded Court Preacher Conrad Bröske, who acted as censor of the 
Count’s press. Thereafter, Reitz would spend seven years in the Nether- 
lands, and from 1711 until his death in November 1720 he pursued an 
inter-confessional, tolerant, non-separatist teaching role in Wesel. There, 
he completed Parts IV and V of the Historie Der Wiedergebohrnen.”” 


25 Marcus Meier, ‘Horch und Petersen: Die Hintergriinde des Streits um die Apokatas- 
tasis im radikalen Pietismus, in Pietismus und Neuzeit 32 (2006), p. 161, n. 30. 

26 See Willi Temme, Krise der Leiblichkeit: Die Sozietät der Mutter Eva (Buttlarsche 
Rotte) und der Radikale Pietismus um 1700 (Gottingen, 1998), pp. 136, 352. 

27 See Shantz, ‘Back to the Sources’ (see above, n. 1), p. 80. 

°8 Rudolf Mohr considers it “likely” that Bröske resided for three years in Offenbach 
and continued work on his Historie. See Rudolf Mohr, ‘Ein zu Unrecht vergessener Pietist: 
Johann Henrich Reitz (1655-1720); Monatshefte fiir evangelische Kirchengeschichte des 
Rheinlandes (1973), p. 97 and p. 98 n. 205. However, Hans Schneider noted that in a 1702 
letter to A.H. Francke, Reitz requested that a medicine be sent to him in Frankfurt, not 
Offenbach. Schneider suggests that Reitz and his family continued to reside in Frankfurt 
until 1703, with Reitz making periodic visits to Offenbach. (Personal correspondence, 12 
August 1994). 

2 See Shantz, ‘Back to the Sources’ (see above, n. 1), p. 80. 
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The sense of end-time excitement and the expectation ofthe dramatic 
in-breaking of God’s kingdom at the turn of the century provided the 
setting for Reitz’s literary work on the Historie. Not only Reitz but sup- 
port workers, publishers, and promoters of the Historie joined in spread- 
ing Philadelphian ideas and in building Philadelphian communities.*° 
Unlike Bröske, Reitz paid a price for his Philadelphian views, suffering 
rejection, marginalization and imprisonment. 


2. Reitz’s understanding of community: Historie der Wiedergebohrnen 
(1698-1717) 


Conventicle communities 


Living and writing in a Philadelphian conventicle context as he did, it 
is not surprising that Reitz should seek to document the Christianity 
of the conventicle, women, and the unlearned. In the introduction to 
Part I of the Historie, Reitz highlighted “the great usefulness of the 
special meetings and gatherings of the pious since there they train each 
other, confer with each other, question each other, teach and admonish 
each other, comfort each other and discipline each other, and do so 
with brotherly unity, love, submission, patience and meekness.”*! Daily 
experience teaches the value of such community. No skill, language, craft, 
or science can be learned by just spending an hour or two a week listening 
to a lecture or talk. One must have the opportunity for question and 
answer, for practice and hands-on experience in order to attain a level 
of maturity and skill. One cannot become a good soldier, for example, 
simply from books and lectures. How much more does one need the 
experience of community to become godly??? 

To illustrate the Christianity of the conventicle, Reitz included detailed 
portraits of Jane Leade, founder of the English Philadelphians, and 
Philipp Jacob Spener, the founder of the Collegia pietatis in Frankfurt. 


30 See Shantz, ‘Back to the Sources’ (see above, n. 1), p. 80. In 1703, Reitz, along 
with Spener, Arnold, Petersen, and Bréske, was named in the “Catalogus amicorum in 
Germania’ of the London Philadelphian Society. 

31 Johann Henrich Reitz, Historie Der Wiedergebohrnen/ Oder Exempel gottseliger/ 
so bekandt = und benant = als unbekandt = und unbenanter Christen/ Männlichen und 
Weiblichen Geschlechts/ In Allerley Staenden/Wie Dieselbe erst von Gott gezogen und 
bekehret/ und nach vielen Kämpfen und Aengsten/ Durch Gottes Geist und Wort/zum 
Glaubenund Ruh ihres Gewissens gebracht seynd, Teile 1-7, (1698-1745, reprint 4 vols., 
Hans-Jürgen Schrader ed., Tübingen, 1982), Teil 1, Vorrede an den Christlichen Leser. 

32 Reitz, Historie Der Wiedergebohrnen, Teil 1, ‘Vorrede: 
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Leade’s name was known to many of Reitz’ readers thanks to the 1696 
German translation of her works and the account of her life that she wrote 
specifically for her German friends. The centerpiece of Leade’s autobio- 
graphical account was the conventicle that Leade visited in London when 
she moved there at age nineteen to live with her brother and his wife.” 
After six months of regular attendance, she came to understand the mes- 
sage of God’s grace and love, and found deliverance from the spiritual 
doubts, anxiety, and guilt that had tormented her for three years. Leade 
saw the “good fellowship of the godly” as God’s “truly fitting instrument” 
in her spiritual strengthening.** 

Reitz’s account of Spener’s life grew out of personal acquaintance 
with him; he had attended Spener’s sermons and the conventicle meet- 
ings in Spener’s home in Frankfurt back in the 1680s.” Reitz empha- 
sized the diverse social and religious make-up of these “house gather- 
ings. 


In the year 1670 [Spener] began the collegium pietatis in his house, 
where all kinds of people, rich and poor, learned and unlearned, [would] 
read a chapter or verse from holy scripture and freely contribute their 
interpretation to the edification of all ... Then the work of the Lord grew 
mightily in the city, and there came to be quite a large number of both 
sexes [and] from both religions [Lutheran and Reformed] who devoted 
themselves to their Christianity more earnestly than before in denying 
themselves and the world.*° 


Reitz noted that, for Spener, these gatherings represented a key means for 
leading people to “true Christianity.” Germany had once been spiritually 
dead, but through the gatherings instituted by Spener, godliness was now 
diffused throughout the land.” Reitz called it one of Spener’s “special 


33 Reitz, Historie Der Wiedergebohrnen, Teil 1, p. 159. 

34 Reitz, Historie Der Wiedergebohrnen, Teil 1, p. 160. “Zu welcher Göttlichen Seelen- 
Krafft die gute Gesellschafft der Frommen als das rechte bequäme Werckzeug sehr 
beförderlich gewesen? 

35 Reitz, Historie Der Wiedergebohrnen, Teil 5 (1717), pp. 311, 313, 323. 

36 Ibid., p. 314. “Anno 1670 fieng er in seinem Hauß das Collegium pietatis an, wo 
allerley Personen, reiche und arme, gelehrte und ungelehrte, nach Lesung eines Capitels 
oder Verses aus H. Schrifft ihre Meynung zu allgemeiner Erbauung frey hersagten ... 
Da wuchs das Werck des Herrn in der Stadt mächtig, und zeigte sich eine zimliche Zahl 
beyderley Geschlechts von beyden Religionen, die sich ihr Christenthum ernstlicher als 
sonsten liessen angelegen seyn sich und die Welt zu verläugnen” 

37 Ibid., p. 331. “... durch seine Collegia pietatis die Befleissigung der Gottseligkeit in 
Teutschland weit ausgebreitet. Es ist nicht zu vernemen daß vorhero alles in Teutschland 
wie todt war, und das rechtschaffene Christenthum insgemein nicht erkannt willge- 
schweigen getrieben wurde.” 
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notions” that Christian teachers should gather a small, but true church 
within the larger corrupted church.*® 


Reitz on Christian asceticism and the hermit life 


While Reitz’s Historie clearly promoted the Christianity of the conventi- 
cle, he also spoke highly of those who chose a life of asceticism and with- 
drawal from the world. There are four stories in his Historie that praise 
the disciplined, solitary life: in Part III there is the story of Brother Lau- 
rence, the seventeenth century century French Carmelite who, from the 
age of eighteen, determined to live apart from the tumult of the world in 
order to find deliverance from his sins and to live in constant union with 
God;?? in Part IV there are the stories of the Utrecht Pastor Jodocus von 
Lodenstein and the Catholic sexton Johannes Genuwit;® and in Part V 
he included the story of “ein grosser Kauffmann” who turned to the quiet 
life of a recluse [Einsidler].*! 

Reitz praised the Utrecht Pastor Jodocus von Lodenstein (1620-1677), 
who was convinced that the church and the clerical calling had no other 
function than to deliver people from the sinful world and bring them to 
Christ.“ His personal life had a monastic quality to it. He lived humbly, 
eating cabbages and bread, and mixing his wine with water. Indeed, he 
thought it inappropriate for a pastor to know much about the various 
wines.’ Von Lodenstein sanctified his use of time and sleep. He generally 
awoke at 4:30 or 5:00am; then practiced meditation before beginning 
his day’s work. He preached three or four times a week in various 
churches and conducted public catechism to a great crowd of people who 
came to him with questions. His devoted ministry caused consternation 
among “lazy and unenlightened teachers,’ who opposed his Collegia 
pietatis.“* He also held a Collegium practicum for students where he 
showed them that great oratory was the least part of pastoral ministry. 


38 Ibid., p. 332. “Unter seinen besondern Gedancken waren diese, daß er darfür hielte 
ein Lehrer müsse heutiges tages sich angelegen seyn lassen mit solchen Gemuthern 
sonderlich umzugehen die des Guten fähig; damit er aus ihnen eine kleine wahre Kirch 
in der grossen verdorbenen sammlen möge” 

3 Reitz, Historie Der Wiedergebohrnen, Teil 3 (1701), pp. 125-128. 

Reitz, Historie Der Wiedergebohrnen, Teil 4 (1716), pp. 21-41 and 163-182. 
Reitz, Historie Der Wiedergebohrnen, Teil 5, (1717), pp. 214-237. 

Reitz, Historie Der Wiedergebohrnen, Teil 4, (1716), p. 31. 

Ibid., p. 24. 

Ibid., p. 25. 
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Von Lodenstein combined a life of ascetic personal piety with communal 
involvement in the Collegia pietatis. 

Reitz also told the story of Johannes Genuwit (1629-1699) based on 
an eyewitness account published in a small book in Dutch in 1701. This 
pious young man grew up in the county of Cleve, in the village of Wen- 
ningen, where he served as sexton and bell-ringer in the Roman Catholic 
church. Upon discovering and reading a Lutheran New Testament, he 
decided to undertake a more disciplined and devoted Christian life. He 
asked the priest for permission to build himself a small hut close by the 
church so that he could attend church ceremonies as often as possible. 
Dissatisfied and restless, he set out for Cölln in hopes ofjoining a Carthu- 
sian cloister. But, the first night an inner voice told him to leave the clois- 
ter and so he promptly left early the next morning. He returned home to 
Wenningen and built another hut where he determined to live in solitude 
and quiet. The priest finally had him arrested as a Kätzer and thrown into 
prison for singing Lutheran hymns in church during Mass. He remained 
in prison for nine months surviving on bread and water.” 

Upon his release, Genuwit built himself a small hut on a rocky hill in 
the wild where he lived for forty years, enduring “thousands of renuncia- 
tions of worldly comforts.” This rocky place served to remind him of the 
rock of salvation, Jesus Christ. 


The rear of the hut looked to the west, while the door looked to the 
east: watching the sun through the door he was reminded of the sun of 
righteousness. His hut was very small ... The roof was of straw, and his 
bed was also of straw. He left a hole in the roof so that he could observe the 
heavens and stars at night, and be constantly impressed by God's greatness. 
His food was bread, sometimes with honey; his drink was water.“ 


Johannes lived in such a simple manner in hope of one day entering “the 
eternal hut made without hands and whose builder is God?”*” Whenever 
he journeyed away from his habitation, he carried a large Bible on his 
back out of love for the Scriptures.** 

Johannes had a small parcel of land near the village and a horse, which 
he gave to a local farm laborer. He gave half of the produce of the land to 
the man; he used some for his own subsistence; the rest of the proceeds he 
instructed to be distributed among the Roman Catholic, Lutheran, and 


4 Ibid., pp. 166f. 
46 Ibid., p. 169. 
47 Tbid., p. 180. 
48 Ibid., p. 179. 
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Reformed Churches. He believed God had his own among all churches. 
Genuwit praised the Catholics for their constant praying, the Lutherans 
for their singing, and the Reformed for their teaching.” 

Reitz suggested at least three lessons that can be derived from the life 
of Johannes Genuwit: 


In his example one sees (1) the many and various ways and paths by which 
God leads his children, which all run to the same end point; (2) the anti- 
Christian mindset of those who wish to be guardians and shepherds of 
souls, and are not, but beat and rob those souls who seek their bridegroom 
according to the conviction of their conscience; Zach. 1,3, 6; (3) God’s 
wonderful leading of his children, whom he preserves not only against the 
enemies who lie in wait, but also joins to other hearts who stand on the 
one foundation of true faith and true love, and with whom they can come 
to common understanding.’ 


Reitz saw in Genuwits example the compatibility between a relatively 
reclusive existence and the informal community of committed Philadel- 
phian believers. Genuwit regularly entertained visitors in his hut and 
would go for long walks with them. Sometimes he visited his friends in 
Cleve or Wesel and admonished the townsmen and clergy to keep God 
in their hearts.°! 


Conclusion 


Conrad Bréske’s approach to Christian renewal was to give new life to 
old forms, not to abolish them outright. On issues of the parish church 
and non-separatism, he was conservative; in his Philadelphian escha- 
tology, he was radical. This combination accounts for the fact that he 
encountered opposition from two sides, from fellow Philadelphians such 
as Dippel for retaining so much of traditional practice, and from fellow 
Reformed pastors for his eschatology. Bréske’s friend Johann Henrich 


4 Reitz, Historie Der Wiedergebohrnen, Teil 4, (1716), pp. 170f. 

°° Tbid., p. 181. “In seinem Exempel siehet man (1) die mancherley Weisen und Wege 
der Führungen Gottes an seinen Kindern, die doch alle zu einem Ende außlassen: (2) 
den Antichristischen Sinn derer die da wollen Hüter und Seelen-Hirten seyn, und seynds 
nicht, und schlagen und berauben die Seelen die ihren Bräutigam nach der Überzeugung 
ihres Gewissens suchen; Zach. 1,3, 6. (3) die wunderbare Führung seiner Kinder die er 
nicht allein wider alles Erwarten der Feinden erhält, sondern auch zu andern Hertzen 
bringet, die in einem Grund des wahren Glaubens und wahrer Liebe stehen, und mit 
denen sie sich vereinbaren können” 


51 Ibid., pp. 173-175. 
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Reitz was far more disillusioned than Bröske with the Reformed Church 
and its traditional forms and sacraments. Reitz, after all, paid a price for 
his Philadelphian views, suffering marginalization and imprisonment. 
He promoted the Christianity of the conventicle and also the lonely dis- 
ciplined search for peace with God. He saw compatibility between a rel- 
atively reclusive existence and the informal community of committed 
Philadelphian believers. 

It seems that Bröske, Reitz, and Klopfer pursued their Philadelphian 
communal visions with varying degrees of separatism and individual- 
ism. Where Bröske and Reitz agreed, however, was in their Philadelphian 
hope of a better day for the church and their recognition, in the mean- 
time, that God’s children could be found in various communal settings 
and on various paths towards God. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


“WIR HALENSER”: 
THE UNDERSTANDING OF INSIDERS AND 
OUTSIDERS AMONG HALLE PIETISTS IN PRUSSIA 
UNDER KING FREDERICK WILLIAM I (1713-1740) 


BENJAMIN MARSCHKE 


Introduction 


One of the best ways to understand the nature of Halle Pietism is to recog- 
nize how August Hermann Francke’s network functioned and to appre- 
ciate his adherents’ sense of belonging and their sense of those who did 
not belong. This goes straight to the question of how Pietists understood 
their “community.” This article is a close study of the Pietists’ sense of 
insiders and outsiders as part of a larger study of how Pietists maneu- 
vered at Frederick William Is court.! The Pietists are a terrific source 


' Regarding the relationship between the Prussian state and Pietism, see Benjamin 
Marschke, Absolutely Pietist: Patronage, Factionalism, and State-Building in the Early 
Eighteenth-Century Prussian Army Chaplaincy [Hallesche Forschungen 16] (Tübingen, 
2005), pp. 3-6. 

This article is part of a larger research project on Frederick Williams court. Here, 
I am taking it as given that Frederick William had a court, and that there were court 
factions in Frederick William’s Prussia. There has been little done to understand the 
role of factionalism in eighteenth-century Prussia, because it has long been presumed 
that there were no factions to investigate. Discussions of factionalism in Prussia have 
been preempted by the “dynastic-absolutist” model of statecraft. This nineteenth-century 
view of the Prussian state’s history was accepted by historians as doctrine and precluded 
any other interpretation. So, while historians have shown that factionalism played a 
major role in nearly every other early modern government, Prussia has remained a 
conspicuous exception. The duty of historians of Prussia has been to compare the 
“dynastic absolutist” system to other states and to explain its occurrence in Prussia, not to 
question whether or not it represented a realistic picture of the Prussian government. For 
further discussion of the historiography of factionalism in eighteenth-century Prussia 
(or glaring lack thereof), see Marschke, Absolutely Pietist (above, n. 1), pp. 117-118. On 
Frederick William’s court, see Benjamin Marschke “Von dem am Königl. Preußischen 
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for understanding Frederick Williams court. Pietists constantly wrote 
letters from Berlin and Potsdam to Halle and back, and hundreds ofthese 
letters, from dozens of authors, are preserved.’ In brief, I have read the 
Pietists’ correspondence “against the grain” and focused on how exactly 
they referred to themselves and others (rather than focusing on the issues 
that they wrote about), to offer a view of their conception of their group, 
their opposition, and the authorities. 

The Pietists’ correspondence is an ideal source for understanding the 
functioning of an early modern court faction.* The Pietists incidentally 
described in detail how they were maneuvering at court. They discussed 
members of their movement, their contacts, and their helpers. They dis- 
cussed their progress, or lack thereof, with the King, and they even dis- 
cussed their enemies. This not only provides fabulous insights regarding 
the Prussian court, but also offers a terrific perspective on the nature of 
Halle Pietism during its “Bliitezeit?° Moreover, changes in the nature of 
the Pietism network over time are apparent, too, especially developments 
after the death of Francke in 1727. 


Hofe abgeschafften Ceremoniel: Monarchical Representation and Court Ceremony in 
Frederick William I’s Prussia,’ in Orthodoxies and Heterodoxies in Early Modern German 
Culture: Order and Creativity, 1500-1750, ed. Randolph C. Head, Daniel Christensen 
(Leiden, 2007), pp. 227-252. 

? These letters are at the Archiv der Franckesche Stiftungen zu Halle (AFSt) and in 
the Francke Nachlass in the Handschriftliche Abteilung at the Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin 
(Francke Nachlass). 

3 My work stands on the shoulders of the social scientists who have taken the lead 
in defining “factions” and explaining how they work. In short, I view the Pietists as one 
network that functioned as both a sectarian faction and a patron-broker-client system. 
On the definition of “faction” and “patronage,” see Marschke, Absolutely Pietist (see above, 
n. 1), pp. 120-121 and 159-161. 

4 There is a tacit assumption throughout many works on the history of Pietism that 
the Pietist network was well organized and actively engaged in lobbying the Prussian 
monarchy to expand their movement and to stymie their opposition. However, historians 
of Pietism have done little work to understand how the Pietist network functioned 
as a sectarian faction. Furthermore, in-fighting within the Pietist network and Pietist 
opposition to Calvinism and the Unionspolitik of Friedrich Wilhelm both remain largely 
unexplored. See Marschke, Absolutely Pietist (see above, n. 1), pp. 118-119. 

° Hartmut Lehmann defines the “Blütezeit” of Pietism as the period between Fre- 
derick Williams ascension to the throne in 1713 and Francke’s death in 1727. Hartmut 
Lehmann, ‘Der Pietismus, in Deutsche Erinnerungsorte I, ed. Etienne Francois and Hagen 
Schulze (Munich, 2002), pp. 571-584, there p. 573. 
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Ihe language of the Pietists clearly demarcated who was part of their 
group. Ihe worldview of the Pietists, at least those at court, was quite 
clearly “us vs. them.” Suffice it to say, that they understood themselves 
as constantly in conflict and under attack.’ 

Members of the Pietist network consciously spoke of themselves as 
a group within society. In addition to the common use of “brother” 
and “father” in reference to individual Pietists, the Pietists identified 
themselves as “wir Halenser, which referred not only to their con- 
nection to the University of Halle but also to their membership in 
Francke’s network.’ The Pietists’ bonds of allegiance were based not 
only on ideology and spirituality, but also on personal charisma and 
patronage/clientage. A Pietist could write to recommend a colleague 
for a position, “because I know that he is of one mind as us?” Carl 
Hildebrand Freiherr von Canstein could discuss brokering the appoint- 
ment of a client, “upon whom our side can depend entirely,’ to an 
influential position, assuming that Francke and others saw the situation 


€ On the typical Pietist division of the world into “einer pietistischen Innenwelt und 
einer anti-pietistisichen Außenwelt” or “Wiedergeborenen und Weltkindern,’ see Man- 
fred Jakubowski-Tiessen ‘Eigenkultur und Traditionsbildung; in Geschichte des Pietismus, 
Band 4, Glaubenswelt und Lebenswelten, ed. Hartmut Lehmann (Göttingen, 2004), pp. 
195-210, there p. 196 and p. 199. 

7 Regarding the Pietists’ “Gefühl, ständig bedrängt und angegriffen zu werden,’ 
and “der ständige Kampf gegen die Überzahl von Feinden” see Hartmut Lehmann, 
““Absonderung” und “Gemeinschaft” im frühen Pietismus, in Religion und Religiosität 
in der Neuzeit: Historische Beiträge, ed. Manfred Jakubowski-Tiessen and Otto Ulbricht 
(Göttingen, 1996), pp. 114-143, there p. 130. 

8 “Wir Halenser” and “Hallenser” were used regularly. Letter from Christian Zacha- 
rias Schultze (1694-1755), chaplain at the Berlin Kadettenkorps, Berlin, to August Her- 
mann Francke, Halle, 22 January 1722, AFSt HA C 603: 19; letter from Johann 
Gottfried Hornejus (1689-1757), Garnisonprediger in Potsdam, Potsdam, to August Her- 
mann Francke, Halle, 4 April 1725, AFSt HA C 129: 1; letter from Joachim Wager 
(died 1727), preceptor at the Potsdam Militärwaisenhaus, Potsdam, to August Hermann 
Francke, Halle, 3 October 1725, AFSt HA C 468: 10; and letter from Heinrich Schubert 
(1692-1757), preacher at the Heiliggeistkirche in Potsdam, Potsdam, to Gotthilf August 
Francke, Halle, 17 December 1727, AFSt HA C 632: 33. 

? Marschke, Absolutely Pietist (see above, n. 1), pp. 142-143. Georg Sigismund Rücker 
(1685 or 1688-1718), a chaplain in Berlin, wrote to Halle to suggest as a replacement 
Gotthelf August Laurentius (1690-1727). Rücker lauded Laurentius’ preaching ability, his 
understanding of theology, and perhaps most importantly, “dürfte ihn zu recommendiren 
zu haben, denn ich weiß, daß er mit uns eines Sinnes ist.” Letter from Rücker, Berlin, to 
“Hrr Inspector,” Halle, 5 February 1717, AFSt A 170: 12. 
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similarly.!° There was an unambiguous understanding among the Pietists 
that they stood together on one side, opposed to their enemies on the 
other side. 

Not only did the Halle Pietists involved at court clearly understand 
themselves as part of a distinct group, they also understood that there 
was a strict hierarchy within the Pietist network.!! Francke stood at its 
pinnacle, as the network’s coordinator and the arbitrator of conflicts. 
Group identity or no, Pietists certainly did not always get along with each 
other. Within the Berlin cell, conflicts were mediated by Canstein, with 
the support of Francke.!? After Canstein’s death in 1719, when conflict 
erupted in the Pietist cell in Berlin, Francke personally reconciled the 
disputants.’ It is especially significant that, despite the discord between 
the Pietists in Berlin, they refrained from making their dispute public 
and yielded to Francke's arbitration. 

Moreover, Pietists at court in Berlin or Potsdam knew better than to 
take any serious action without first consulting with Francke in Halle. 
When the Pietists were threatened by the King’s Unionspolitik in the mid- 
1720s, those under pressure in Berlin and Potsdam waited to respond 
until they received instructions from Francke. For example, in 1724, 
Porst wrote to Francke about the King’s order to adopt a combined 
Lutheran/Calvinist catechism. From Porst’s letter it is clear that Francke 
was synchronizing the responses of not only Porst and himself, but also 
Rau, Reinbeck, Gedicke, and Roloff: the Pietists in the most prominent 


10 Marschke, Absolutely Pietist (see above, n. 1), pp. 141-142. Canstein (1667-1719) 
on selecting a chaplain for the King’s regiment: “So ist in wahrheit die sache von der 
allergrößten wichtigkeit ... daß wir dem k. [König] einen gleichsam zur rechten setzen, 
auf den man sich auf unserer seiten vollig verlassen kan.’ Letter from Canstein, Berlin, to 
Francke, Halle, 21 April 1716, Canstein, Briefwechsel, 746. 

11 Regarding the typical “pietistische Patriarchen,” see Jakubowski-Tiessen, ‘Eigenkul- 
tur und Traditionsbildung; (see above, n. 6), pp. 198-199. Regarding the hierarchy typical 
of Pietist groups, see Lehmann, ““Absonderung” und “Gemeinschaft”’ (see above, n. 7), 
p. 131. 

12 For example, in 1717 Francke admonished the Probst at the Nicolaikirche in Berlin, 
Johann Porst (1688-1728), and the Diakon there, Johann Rau (1673-1733) to return to 
“brüderliche Harmonie” and insisted upon “Einigkeit” and “Stille” Francke instructed 
Porst to turn to Canstein, “den Sie beyde für ihren Freünd erkennen und gegewärtig 
haben.” Draft of letter from Francke, Halle, to Porst, Berlin, 6(?) April 1717, AFSt HA 
A 170: 88. 

13 Long-standing conflicts between Gedicke and several Pietists in the civilian church 
had apparently been settled in Gedicke’s favor (or simply squelched) by Canstein. After 
Canstein died in August 1719, Gedicke’s opponents immediately took their complaints 
to Francke. Marschke, Absolutely Pietist (see above, n. 1), pp. 127-128. 
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positions in the Lutheran church in Berlin.'* In 1726, when they were 
ordered to combine the Lutheran and Calvinist classes, the Pietists at 
the Militärwaisenhaus in Potsdam clearly understood that they were to 
report to their patrons in the Pietist network first and then act only after 
they received instructions.!? 


Ihe Opposition 


Of course, the Pietists could readily identify their opposition, too. They 
wrote to each other about their “Gegner, “Die Gegenparthey, and “Der 
Feind? This last epithet was used explicitly to mean not only enemies of 
the Pietists but enemies of God’s work and helpers of the enemy, Satan.!® 
The Pietists’ adversaries at court changed over the course of Frederick 
William’s reign, but their terminology remained much the same.’” 


14 Letter from Porst, Berlin, to Francke, Halle, 1 March 1724, AFSt HA A 178: 23. 
On Porst and Rau, see above. Johann Gustav Reinbeck (1683-1741) was Probst at the 
Petrikirche, Lampertus Gedicke (1683-1736) was Feldprobst, and Michael Roloff (1684- 
1748) was the preacher in Berlin-Friedrichswerder und Berlin-Dorotheenstadt. 

15 Marschke, Absolutely Pietist (see above, n. 1), p. 149. 

16 Gedicke referred to the Calvinists against whom his pamphlets were aimed as his 
“Gegner? Letter from Gedicke, Berlin, to Cyprian, Gotha, 8 August 1724, FB Gotha A 428 
105. On Cyprian, see below. Privy Councilor Christian Otto Mylius (1678-1760) in a 
letter to Canstein referred to “die GegenParthey? Letter from Mylius, Halle, to Canstein, 
Berlin, 5 March 1715, Francke Nachlass 16,1/1: 5. Johann Christian Schinmeyer (1696- 
1767), chaplain at the Militärwaisenhaus in Potsdam, repeatedly spoke of the “gegen 
Parthey” in Potsdam in his letters to the younger Francke, most explicitly: “... unsere 
Gegenparthey, die dem Teiiffel den Riicken halt ...” Letter from Schinmeyer, Potsdam, 
to Francke, Halle, 1 February 1729, AFSt HA C 674: 4. 

Mylius wrote to Francke about the need for secrecy regarding a delicate matter, “Denn 
der Feind könte solches mißbrauch[en].” Mylius, Halle, to Francke, Halle, 29 October 
1720, Francke Nachlass 16,1/3: 38. Zacharias Grübels (born 1680) tellingly wrote to 
Francke from Prussian Westfalia that “Doch fehlets auch an diesen Orthe nicht an 
Feinden des Creutzes Christi und seinen Getrauen Diener ...” Letter from Grübels, 
Minden, to Francke, Halle, 21 June 1710, AFSt HA C 43: 2. Schubert in Potsdam referred 
to their adversaries at court as “the helpers of the enemy:” “das hertz des lieben K.[6nig] 
haben die Helfer des Feindes noch nicht von uns enfernen kénnen, wie gerne sie es auch 
gethan hätten Letter from Schubert, Potsdam, to G.A. Francke, Halle, 11 October 1728, 
AFSt HA C 632: 37. 

17 I have discussed the changes in whom the Pietists recognized as their opposi- 
tion elsewhere. Concisely, in the 1710s, the Pietists were opposed by the rowdy mil- 
itary officers who surrounded the young king, in the early- to mid-1720s they were 
threatened by the Calvinists and a confessional union with them, and from the late 
1720s the Pietists became their own enemies at court. Benjamin Marschke, “Ihe Rus- 
sian Party, Halle Pietism, and the Philosophers: The Struggle for the Heart and Mind 
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The Pietists often wrote about their opposition as a network similar 
to their own. They thought of themselves as subjects of persecution and 
assumed that their enemies were plotting against them (as they, in fact, 
were working against their enemies). Pietists even frequently referred 
to themselves as a “Parthey, which implied political ties between them 
and implied a politically opposed “party” or “parties?'® For example, 
the Pietists assumed that anti-Pietist complaints were not the work of 
individual adversaries, but the result of wide-ranging conspiracies.!? 

Because they understood themselves as being on a higher moral and 
spiritual plane, the Pietists understood that nothing bad enough could 
happen to their opposition.” Among themselves they were openly over- 
joyed to see their enemies greeted with royal disfavor.*! Triumphant com- 
ments could even be made about the deaths of their individual enemies.” 

Furthermore, there was little that was so bad that it could not be 
done to their enemies, either. Gedicke blatantly blacklisted candidates 
for chaplainships and invented excuses for rejecting them.” Even better, 
when Francke wanted to run an adversary out of Halle on the grounds 
that he was causing disharmony among the clergy, Natzmer responded 


of Friedrich Wilhelm I of Prussia; paper presented at the German Studies Association 
Annual Conference, Pittsburgh, 28 September-ı October, 2006; and Marschke, ‘Eitelkeit, 
Rüpelhaftigkeit, Frömmigkeit: Die wechselnde Atmosphäre beim preußischen Hof unter 
Friedrich Wilhelm I.; paper presented at the Religion und Politik in der Neuzeit Kollo- 
quium, Universität Münster, Münster, 11 July 2006. 

18 For example, Gedicke used “Parthey” in his letters to the prominent Orthodox figure 
Ernst Salomo Cyprian (1673-1745), Konsistorialrat in Gotha, to refer not only to the 
Pietists and their Calvinist opponents at court, but also to the Pietists and Cyprian’s 
Orthodoxy. Letters from Gedicke, Berlin, to Cyprian, Gotha, 16 June 1725 and February 
1726, Forschungsbibliothek (FB) Gotha, A 430: 22 and 26. 

1% For example, Porst’s report to Francke that their enemies in Berlin and Königsberg 
were combining against them: “Es haben sich einige aus Berlin mit denen aus Königsberg 
verbunden, die Pietisten zu dämpffen und auszurotten und haben zu dem Ende eine 
großes Convolut Klagen an den König gesendt ...” Letter from Porst, Berlin, to Francke, 
Halle, 9 Feb. 1726, Francke Nachlass 17,1/4: 18. 

20 Regarding the Pietists’ typical “hohen Selbstwertgefühl” see Lehmann, ‘“Abson- 
derung” und “Gemeinschaft”’ (see above, n. 7), p. 128. 

21 Gedicke was happy to see that the Calvinists in Berlin displeased Frederick William. 
Schubert was thrilled that his enemies in Potsdam were in trouble with Frederick William. 

22 Johann Ludwig Lindhammer (1689-1771) announced the death of clergyman who 
had edged out a Pietist client for a position: “der H.[err] Luther hat Königliches Rescript 
und vocation nach Grottorf [?] in Halberstädtischen, da er erst hat hinkommen sollen, 
aber von einem gewissen Neubauer ausgedrungen ward per easum obliquum. dieser 
Neubauer hat es kaum 2 Monathe genossen, so legt ihn Gott in d[en] Staub.” Letter from 
Lindhammer, Berlin, to Francke, Halle, 17-18 October 1718, Francke Nachlass 14/9: 6. 

23 Marschke, Absolutely Pietist (see above, n. 1), pp. 143-144. 
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that it was not reason enough to take to the King. Instead, Natzmer told 
Frederick William that the person in question was a drunk, an adulterer, 
an embezzler, and a charlatan.” 

In fact, the Pietists rejoiced at being hated by their enemies. It was 
a mark of pride, even, to irritate them. Gedicke was overjoyed that his 
published sermons were “a stick in the eye” of their Calvinist opponents.”° 
Heinrich Schubert, Pietist preacher in Potsdam, could proudly report 
that his access to the King, and the King’s open favor toward him, 
had inspired bitterness and intrigue against him from their Calvinist 
opponents.?° Later, Schubert gleefully reported that his sermons were 
unbearable for his enemies, and because the King clearly enjoyed them 
and favored Schubert, they were near bursting with rage.”’ 


Complications of the Halle network 


Pietists did not use the same language of inclusion for everyone on their 
side. They carefully differentiated between those whom they could trust 
and those they could not. Those outside their close network could be 
helpful, but they were not insiders.”® They were to be informed only 
on a need-to-know basis, and they were to be manipulated toward the 
Pietists’ ends. Dealings with royal officials were often described in this 
way. Privy Councilor Mylius, whose own credentials as a Pietist seem 
to have been undoubted, handled his supervisors in this way.”” When 


24 This seems to have been about Johann Michael Heiniccius (1674-1722). General 
(later Field Marshall) Gneomar Dubislav von Natzmer (1654-1739) was one of Francke’s 
best contacts at Frederick Williams court. Francke and Natzmer’s correspondence was 
passed through Lindhammer. Letters from Lindhammer, Berlin, to Francke, Halle, 28 
October 1719, Francke Nachlass 14/9: 22 and 4. 

25 Marschke, Absolutely Pietist (see above, n. 1), p. 145. 

26 Schubert reported that “höre ich leyder, daß die Reformati alles erregen, mir bey 
dem Königs eins einzubrocken [?], und if, nachdem das mit dem König gehaltene letztere 
Gespräch ... ihre Bitterkeit gegen mich offenbar zu spühren? Letter from Schubert, 
Potsdam, to Francke, Halle, 20 March 1727, AFSt HA C 632: 26. 

?7 “Meine Predigten sind ihnen lauter unerträgl. Sachen. Und da R.[ex] mich doch 
gerne höret, von mir auch sehr offt mit vielen Gnade spricht, so möchte sie vor/von Zorn 
bersten” Letter from Schubert, Potsdam, to G.A. Francke, Halle, 8 February 1728, AFSt 
HA C 632: 43. 

28 In the terms used by Alexander Pyrges in his article in this volume, these people 
were the “periphery” of the network. 

2 For example, Mylius wrote to Francke that he had passed a letter from Francke to 
Natzmer, who had passed it to the King, who then delegated it to the vice-president of 
the General Directory, Christoph von Katsch (1665-1729). Francke’s proposal then came 
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Callenberg was working through the court seeking the approval of a 
petition, he ordered his agent in Berlin to tell their contacts at court as 
little as possible.” In the case of Callenberg, at least, the emphasis on 
secrecy went so far that it irritated his contacts at court, who found it 
paranoid and counterproductive.*! On the other hand, even the most 
stalwart Pietists at court were careful to avoid publicly linking themselves 
too closely to Francke’s network, and they made requests that they not 
be mentioned as sources for information or as supporters of the Pietists’ 
petitions.”? 

Ihe King was dealt with in much the same manner. The Pietists 
routinely misled Frederick William about their motives for their petitions 
and personnel decisions, but they were also quite careful not to engender 
Frederick William’s mistrust. Even at the high point of their relationship, 
Frederick William was not an insider—far from it. The Pietists spoke 
of the King’s redemption as an objective, but they also clearly had its 
political implications in mind.” Saving the soul of the King was seen as 
a means to an end, not the end itself. 


full circle when Katsch unwittingly asked Mylius for his advice on the matter. Letter from 
Mylius, Berlin, to Francke, Halle, 13 February 1723, Francke Nachlass 16,1/4: 57. 

30 Johann Heinrich Callenberg (1694-1760), Professor in Halle, sought a royal privi- 
lege to print the Gospels in Arabic in 1732. He therefore sent his protegé, Johann Andreas 
Manitius (1707-1758), to Berlin. See Benjamin Marschke, ‘“Lutheran Jesuits:” Halle 
Pietist Communication Networks at the Court of Friedrich Wilhelm I of Prussia, The 
Covenant Quarterly 65: 4 (2006), 19-38. 

31 Jeremias Wilhelm Waltschmidt (died 1734) forwarded the complaints of Manitius’ 
cousin and Callenberg’s principal agent at court, Privy Councillor Adolph Gebhard 
Manitius (died 1754) to Callenberg the following year. Letters from Waltschmidt, Berlin, 
to Callenberg, Halle, 14 September 1733 and 3 November 1733, AFSt HA K 15: 272-274 
and K 16: 85-86. See Marschke, ‘ “Lutheran Jesuits”’ (see above, n. 30). 

32 For example, Schultze forwarded Natzmer and Lieutenant-Colonel Wilhelm Ernst 
Finck von Finckenstein’s (died 1727) request that their names not be mentioned in writing 
if Francke wrote to the King. Letter from Schultze, Berlin, to Francke, Halle, 9 November 
1720, AFSt AH C 603: 6. Mylius, too, wrote to Francke and requested that his name not be 
mentioned unnecessarily: “Auch bitte tibrigens meine Nahm zu menagiren, damit ich an 
eine od[er] andre Ort mir ohne Noth keine Verdrüßlich[e] Gedancke besorg[en] dürfte, 
solange es die Sache nicht erfordert, auch solche willig zu tibernehm[en].’ Letter from 
Mylius, Berlin, to Francke, Halle, 18 November 1718, Francke Nachlass 16,1/3: 31. 

33 Marschke, Absolutely Pietist (see above, n. 1), 141-142. Schubert in Potsdam, for 
example, wrote of his joy at the King’s spiritual progress. “Mein Hertz ist sol vollen Liebe 
gegen unsere lieben König, daß ich nie ohne innige beügen an Ihn gedencke u[nd] vor 
[für] Ihn bete. Auch muntert mich der sehr auf, wenn ich Ihn unter dem Anhören der 
Gottl. Worte so gantz ungemein attent sehe. Das Hertz wird der Herr noch gantz kriegen? 
Letter from Schubert, Potsdam, to Francke, Halle, 18 February 1727, AFSt HA C 632: 
25. Schubert was also quite cognizant the political implications for their movement of 
Frederick William’s inclination towards them, see below. 
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Faced with potential scandal, the Pietists raced to cover it up and rec- 
oncile with any damaged parties. For example, in cases of illicit preg- 
nancy, the Pietist client was furtively removed to Halle, the woman or 
her family was quietly compensated, and publicity was minimized.** 
It sometimes happened, though, that Pietists had to wash their hands 
of one of their own. Viktor Christoph Tuchtfeld is the quintessential 
example of this. Tuchtfeld was a radical Pietist who preached against 
conscription in Prussia—obviously, a real political liability for a move- 
ment trying to ingratiate itself with “The Soldier King? Once Tuchtfeld 
seemed to be too far gone, Francke and his network purposefully dis- 
tanced themselves from him. In the end, Frederick William was more 
enamored with Halle Pietism than ever, and Tuchtfeld wound up in the 
Zuchthaus in Spandau.” Those who would have stepped in to try to save 
Tuchtfeld were prevented from doing so. Specifically, Andreas “der Alte” 
Schmidt's letter defending Tuchtfeld was destroyed and not submitted to 
the King.” 

The Pietists were careful to publicly distance themselves from other 
radicals and misfits, too. In 1727, Schubert, the aforementioned Pietist 
preacher in Potsdam, clearly viewed a new group of radicals in Potsdam, 


34 Jacob Baumgarten (1668-1722), Garnisonprediger in Berlin, wrote to Francke about 
such a case (and such a resolution). Letter from Baumgarten, Berlin, to Francke, Halle, 
18 June 1714, AFSt HA F 14: 130-131. Gedicke dealt with a similar case (and another 
similar resolution) in Potsdam. See letters from Gedicke, Berlin, to Francke, Halle, 1 May 
1725, 12 May 1725, and 29 May 1725, AFSt HA C 42: 63, 64, and 65. 

35 Tuchtfeld’s case has been examined before, but I have never seen addressed the 
near simultaneity of Francke’s washing his hands of Tuchtfeld and Francke’s winning 
of Frederick William in the summer and fall of 1719. On Tuchtfeld, see Carl Hinrichs, 
‘Pietismus und Militarismus im alten Preußen, Archiv für Reformationsgeschichte 49 
(1958), 270-323; reprinted as chapter in Preußentum und Pietismus: Der Pietismus in 
Brandenburg-Preußen als religiös-soziale Reformbewegung (Göttingen, 1971), pp. 126- 
173, there pp. 137-143; Hannelore Lehmann, ‘Victor Christoph Tuchtfeld und das Tucht- 
feldische Soldaten-konventikel in Potsdam 1726/27. Erziehung zum frommen Soldaten 
oder “Verleidung” des Soldatenstandes; in Militär und Religiosität in der Frühen Neuzeit, 
ed. Michael Kaiser and Stefan Kroll (Münster, 2004), 277-292; and Hans Schneider, 
Jung-Stillings “Niclas,”’ in Frömmigkeit under den Bedingungen der Neuzeit: Festschrift 
für Gustav Adolf Benrath zum 70. Geburtstag [Sonderveréffentlichungen des Vereins für 
Kirchengeschichte in der Evangelischen Landeskirchen in Baden 2], ed. Rainer Braund und 
Wolf-Friedrich Schäufele (Karlsruhe, 2001), 155-168, there pp. 157-158. 

36 Hinrichs, ‘Pietismus und Militarismus’ (see above, n. 35), p. 142. Schmidt (1672- 
1745) was a deacon at the Nicolaikirche in Berlin. On Schmidt, see below. 
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whom he called “Tuchtfeldianer, as outsiders.*’” He was hardly concerned 
about their fate, but he worried about the political fallout that they might 
cause at court.”® In fact, Schubert applauded Frederick Williams harsh 
handling of the Tuchtfeldianer in his letters to Francke, and before the 
King he condemned the radicals and offered his own ministry as the 
antidote to such radicalism.*? In the end, the Tuchtfeldianer ringleaders 
were imprisoned, and Schubert enjoyed the King’s favor as never before. 


Traitors 


Even worse than those who had to be conspicuously excluded from the 
Pietist movement because they proved to be political liabilities were those 
who turned against the group: they had to be discredited and destroyed. 
The Pietists understood their network's discipline well enough to think 
of one who betrayed the group to their opponents as a “traitor.” The Latin 
term “proditor” was used repeatedly by a Pietist in Potsdam to describe 
one of his subordinates in the context of a request that he be quietly 
recalled to Halle and re-educated.”° 

In another case, a member of the Pietist network who was not willing 
enough to work against a confessional union with the Calvinists was 
also ostracized and ultimately destroyed. Andreas “der Alte” Schmidt, 
the same Pietist in Berlin whose strident defense of Tuchtfeld had been 
prevented from reaching the King, was later described by Gedicke as 
being “in bed with the Calvinists“! Schmidt did not toe the party 


37 Tuchtfeld himself had been released in the early 1720s, but when he returned to 
Potsdam in 1725 he was again arrested. He remained institutionalized until Zinzendorf 
intervened on his behalf in 1730. 

38 Letter from Schubert, Potsdam, to Francke, Halle, 12 February 1727, AFSt HA C 
632: 24. 

39 Letter from Schubert, Potsdam, to Francke, Halle, 20 March 1727, AFSt HA C 632: 
26. 

4 Schinmeyer, chaplain at the Militärwaisenhaus in Potsdam, wrote to the younger 
Francke about a preceptor there, Johann Wilhelm Mess (1703-1773), who was revealing 
the substance of their private meetings to their Calvinist adversaries. “Wird etwas von 
der gegen Parthey in denen Conferentzen im Vertrauen geredet, erfahret sie es den Tag 
nach.” Letter from Schinmeyer, Potsdam, to Gotthilf August Francke, Halle, 27 January 
1730, AFSt C 439: 1. Regarding Schinmeyer and Mess, see Marschke, Absolutely Pietist 
(see above, n. 1), pp. 151-153. 

41 “der alte H[err] Schmidt hat beständig den Reformiert[en] geheuchelt und mit 
under der Decke geleg[en], hingeg[en] seine Colleg[en] gedeutet ... Die Reformiert[en] 
nehm[en] sich noch diese Stunde seiner an meist[en] an, und haben ihn eb[en] zum 
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line, and he was dis-empowered. Specifically, Schmidt was shut out of 
the inspectorate at the Potsdam Militärwaisenhaus, which was going to 
become center stage of the implementation of the King’s Unionspolitik. 
At Francke’s insistence, oversight of the Militärwaisenhaus was instead 
granted to Gedicke, a committed anti-Unionist.*” When Schmidt soon 
thereafter broke ranks and openly accused the Pietist leadership in Berlin 
of manipulating appointments to clerical posts, he had to go. In a series 
of official inquisitions, Gedicke, and the other Pietists in Berlin, were 
cleared of any impropriety, and Schmidt was found guilty of defaming 
them. Schmidt's credibility and his career were destroyed, and his post in 
Berlin was filled by a steadfast member of the Pietist network.” 


“Alle aufrichtige Hallenser” instead of “wir Halenser” 


In June 1727, after the death of August Hermann Francke, there was a 
paradigm shift in the Pietists’ understanding of their group. It is too much 
to say that it was Francke's death that directly caused the subsequent divi- 
sions in Pietism, but there was certainly more than a coincidental link 
between his death and Pietism’s splintering. After 1727, failure to main- 
tain party discipline was a major problem especially at court. Instead 
of working together, with Francke’s coordination, the Pietists’ efforts at 
court were unorganized, and they, ultimately, wound up working against 
each other. 

For example, in 1728, Schubert, in Potsdam, complained about the 
new Pietist chaplain at the Militärwaisenhaus to Francke'’s son, because 
the newcomer at court did not seem to recognize those whom he could 
trust—Schubert and the other leading Pietists in Potsdam—and those 
whom he could not—the Pietists’ adversaries.** Schubert explained that 


» 


Unionswerk mit gebrauch[en] woll[en]. It is especially significant (and quite ironic) that 
Gedicke complained about Schmidt to Cyprian, the prominent Orthodox figure. Letter 
from Gedicke, Berlin, to Cyprian, Gotha, February 1726, FB Gotha A 430: 26. 

42 See Marschke, Absolutely Pietist (see above, n. 1), pp. 130-131. 

® This was regarding the rejection of Schmidt's tutor and protege, Friedrich Wilhelm 
Cleffel, for a chaplainship. Ultimately, Schmidt was demoted two ranks to an inspectorate 
in Perleberg, and was never heard from again. See Marschke, Absolutely Pietist (see above, 
n. 1), 131-136. 

44 Regarding Schinmeyer: “Wem er nicht traun soll, den trauet er ... Uns könnte er 
trauen, thuts aber nicht.” Letter from Schubert, Potsdam, to G.A. Francke, Halle, 7 April 
1728, AFSt HA C 632: 35. 
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the person in question should have been more open with Schubert and 
less open with outsiders. Schubert requested that Francke’s son discipline 
his new colleague, because he feared that his indiscretions would be to the 
detriment of God’s work and would tarnish them all.* 

The major splits which divided the Pietists in the aftermath of Francke'’s 
death—the Testimoniumstreit and the dispute over Christian Wolff’s 
philosophy—were never resolved.*® Clearly, the language with which 
Pietists spoke of other Pietists changed dramatically in the years after 
Francke's death. Disputes among Pietists were initially met with famil- 
iar calls for an end of the “Disharmonie” and renewed “Stille” among 
“Brüder?” Soon, though, Pietists spoke of “alle aufrichtige Hallenser” 
instead of “wir Halenser?** Very quickly, “Die Gegenparthey” were not 
outsiders, but those who had once been part of Francke’s network, but 
now opposed each other.” Seen differently, people who had been insid- 
ers in the same “community” had become outsiders.” Those standing 


45 “Wir sind in großen Sorg[e], er werde zum Nachtheil causa Dei ulnd] unser alle 
anlauffen” Letter from Schubert, Potsdam, to G.A. Francke, Halle, 7 April 1728, AFSt 
HA C 632: 35. 

46 The Testimoniumstreit was over the requirement and issuance of testimonials by the 
Halle Theology Faculty for prospective clergymen: at issue was control over appointment 
to clerical posts. See Thomas P. Bach “Throne and Altar: Halle Pietism and the Hohen- 
zollerns: A Contribution to the History of Church State Relations in Eighteenth-Century 
Brandburg-Prussia (Ph.D. Diss., Syracuse University, 2005). 

Professor Joachim Lange (1670-1744) had been one of those who had run Wolff out 
of Halle in 1723, and attacked the reevaluation of Wolff’s philosophy by a Pietist provost 
in Berlin, Johann Gustav Reinbeck (1683-1741). See Carl Hinrichs, ‘Die Auseinander- 
setzung mit Wolff, chapter in Preußentum und Pietismus: Der Pietismus in Brandenburg- 
Preußen als religiös-soziale Reformbewegung (Göttingen, 1971), pp. 388-441. 

47 In 1729-1731, Schubert repeatedly called for an end (or at least a cover-up) of the 
“Disharmonie” between G.A. Francke, Lange, and Reinbeck. 

48 Gedicke used this phrase regarding the Testimoniumstreit. Letter from Gedicke, 
Berlin, to G.A. Francke, Halle, 23 December 1730, AFSt HA A 192: 41. 

49 See Marschke, ‘“Lutheran Jesuits”? (see above, n. 30). Schubert referred to G.A. 
Francke’s opponents in the Testimoniumstreit as “dem Gegen-Part” while still encouraging 
him to remain “gantz stille” Letter from Schubert, Potsdam, to G.A. Francke, Halle, 
28 February 1731, AFSt HA A 192: 5n. Schubert wrote in similar terms about the 
Testimoniumstreit again, referring to the “Gegen-Parth ... in dieser betrubten Zwistigkeit? 
Letter from Schubert, Potsdam, to G.A. Francke, Halle, 25 April 1731, AFSt HA C 632: 
53. 
°° In terms used by Hartmut Lehmann to describe Pietism generally: the “In-group” 
split up and former members of the old “In-group” came to regard each other as members 
of the “Out-group,” or part of the “Eigengruppe” became the “Fremdgruppe” Lehmann, 
“Absonderung” und “Gemeinschaft”’ (see above, n. 7), p. 128. 
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in the way of God’s work and damaging the church were people who had 
once been insiders.”! 

At this point, those who were believed to be conspiring against the 
Pietists at court (and had to be conspired against in turn) were other 
Pietists—other former members of the elder Francke’s network. For 
example, when Callenberg, one of the elder Francke’s protégés, sought 
to submit a petition for a royal privilege in 1732, his fear was that the 
younger Francke would sabotage his petition if he knew of it.”” Hence 
Callenberg’s aforementioned obsession with secrecy, even from those 
working on his behalf at court. In fact, Callenberg’s petition for a print- 
ing privilege was an end run around the younger Francke's authority— 
Callenberg specifically sought the privilege to avoid Francke’s interfer- 
ence with his printing. In any case, he was right to think that the younger 
Francke would work against him at court, because Gotthilf August did 
write to Frederick William to argue against granting Callenberg’s peti- 
tion.” 

In short, insiders had become outsiders, and the Pietists’ principal 
opposition at court were other splinters of what had been the elder 
Francke’s network. The break-up of the elder Francke’s network meant 
that, in Gedicke’s words, “The blessed period of Halle is over, the main 
task is hindered by such scandals, the studies of the youth are disturbed, 
and everyone is split up into factions.’* 


5! Regarding Lange’s dispute with Reinbeck over Christian Wolff’s philosophy, Schu- 
bert commented: “Was machet doch Herr D[oktor]. Lange? ... Mann redet hin und 
wieder davon, u[nd] zwar zum groste nachtheil causa Dei? Letter from Schubert, Pots- 
dam, to G.A. Francke, Halle, 11 October 1728, AFSt HA C 632: 37. Gedicke told 
G.A. Francke that the testimonial requirement (upon which the younger Francke insis- 
ted) would damage the church: “... doch sehe auch nicht, wie es in die lange ohne 
Schaden den Kirchen abgehe kénne, wenn keine declaration erfolgen, und das Edict in 
seinem Rigore bleiben solle” Letter from Gedicke, Berlin, to G.A. Francke, Halle, 28 
March 1730, AFSt HA C 832: 23. 

>? Regarding Callenberg and his petition, see Marschke, 
above, n. 30). 

> Draft of letter from Gotthilf August Francke, Halle, to Frederick William, 12 Sep- 
tember 1732, SBB-PK, Nachlass Francke, 24,2/118: 8. 

>4 “Der gesegnete Periody von Halle höret auf, die Haupt Sache wird bey solchen 
offenbahr Scandalen gehindert, die Studiren den Jugend geärgert, und alles in lautere 
Factionen zertheilet werd.’ Letter from Gedicke, Berlin, to G.A. Francke, 5 March 1731, 
AFSt HA A 192: 4w. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


G.A. FRANCKE AND 
THE HALLE COMMUNICATION NETWORK: 
PROTECTION, POLITICS AND PIETY 


THoMASP. BACH 


Historians are well aware of the importance of epistolary communica- 
tion networks for Protestants in the early-modern era. W.R. Ward doc- 
umented the existence of an informal, but wide-ranging, communica- 
tion network between like-minded pastors in the Old and New Worlds 
of the eighteenth century and demonstrated how pastors used this kind of 
network to exchange information and ideas across vast distances.' More 
specialized studies have illuminated the multifarious nature of a com- 
munication network centered in Halle. James Van Horn Melton recently 
argued that the Halle Pietists’ communication network created a Haber- 
masian public sphere in German-speaking Europe that was rooted, not 
in secular intellectual discourse or economic activity, but rather in lit- 
eracy in the service of religious awakening and the modes of sociabil- 
ity practiced in Pietist conventicles.” Thomas Müller-Bahlke has exam- 
ined the role of printed matter in Halle’s multilayered communications 
network and detailed its importance for Halle’s control over informa- 
tion in moments of crisis.” Tanya Kevorkian developed the notion of a 
“shadow network” to describe August Hermann Francke’s advisory role 
to Pietists active in Leipzig.’ In short, the existence and importance of 
Halles communication network is not in dispute. However, much less 
well understood and appreciated is Gotthilf August Francke’s (1696- 


1 W.R. Ward, The Protestant Evangelical Awakening (Cambridge MA, 1992), p. 2. 

2 James Van Horn Melton, ‘Pietism, Politics, and the Public Sphere in Germany’ in 
Religion and Politics in Enlightenment Europe, eds. James Bradley and Dale Van Kley 
(Notre Dame, 2001), pp. 294-333. 

3 Thomas Miiller-Bahlke, ‘Communication at Risk: The Beginnings of the Halle Cor- 
respondence with the Pennsylvania Lutherans, in In Search of Peace and Prosperity: New 
German Settlements in Eighteenth-Century Europe and America, eds. Hartmut Lehmann, 
Hermann Wellenreuther, and Renate Wilson (University Park, PA, 2000), pp. 139-155. 

4 Tanya Kevorkian, Baroque Piety: Religion, Society, and Music in Leipzig, 1650-1750 
(Aldershot, 2007), pp. 169-191. 
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1769) role in this network.” This essay details both the younger Francke’s 
place within—and the importance of the Halle communication network 
for—the continuation of the elder Francke's work. 

G.A. Francke has attracted little sustained scholarly attention, 
although this has not prevented historians from judging him harshly. 
A.H. Francke’s death in 1727, and G.A. Francke’s ascent to the Halle Insti- 
tutes’ directory, marked the beginning of a new phase in Halle Pietism’s 
history. The consensus view of the so-called “Second Generation” of Halle 
Pietism holds that after August Hermann’s death Halle entered a long, 
gradual decline. Georg Knapp (1753-1825), the younger Francke's co- 
director and eventual successor, was among the first to damn him with 
faint praise. Knapp represented G.A. Francke as a harsh disciplinarian 
who made few changes and who was not a dynamic leader.° August 
Tholuck found his lack of imagination and theological importance as a 
key cause of Halle’s decline.” Gustav Knuth suggested that both Johann 
Anastasius Freylinghausen and later Knapp shouldered more responsi- 
bilities than its titular head in running the Halle Institutes.§ Carl Hin- 
richs insisted that he was his father’s “epigone” and “pale shadow” and 
generally denigrated G.A. Francke’s abilities.” Martin Brecht argues that 
he was an ineffectual, anxiety ridden, and unimportant theologian who 
was also unable to protect Halle Pietism from a rising tide of enlight- 
ened Protestantism.! In this examination of G.A. Francke and the Halle 
communication network, I argue that Francke’s use of this network, to 


> This essay draws on my Throne and Altar. The Halle Pietists and the Hohenzollerns: A 
Contribution to the History of Church-State Relations in Eighteenth Century Brandenburg- 
Prussia (Ph.D. Dissertation, Syracuse University, 2005). The dissertation details the extent 
of the Halle Institutes’ and Gotthilf August Francke’s importance in the post-August 
Herman era. 

é Johann Georg Knapp Denkmal der schuldigen Hochactung und Liebe gestiftet dem 
weiland Hochwürdigen und Hochgelarten Herrn D. Gotthilf August Francken, Köngl. Prußl. 
Consistoriarath im Herzogtum Magdeburg, der Freidrichsuniversität, der Theolgischen 
Facultät und des Stadt-Ministerii Senioir und ersten Inspector im Sallkreis, wie auch des 
Pädagogii Regii und des Waisenhauses Director (Halle, 1770). 

7 August Tholuck, Geschichte des Rationalismus, 1st Abt.: Geschichte des Pietismus und 
des ersten Stadiums der Aufklärung (Berlin, 1865), pp. 13 f. 

® Gustav Knuth, A.H. Franckes Mitarbeiter an seiner Stiftung (Halle: Verlag des 
Waisenhaus, 1898), p. 47. 

° Carl Hinrichs, Preußentum und Pietismus: Der Pietismus in Brandenburg-Preußen 
als religiös-soziale Reformbewegung (Göttingen, 1971), pp. 288 and 290. 

10 Martin Brecht, ‘Der hallische Pietismus in der Mitte des 18. Jahrhunderts— seine 
Ausstrahlung und sein Niedergang? in Geschichte des Pietismus, 4 vols., ed. Martin Brecht 
et al. (Göttingen, 1995-2004), 2: 319-357. 
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disseminate support, advice, and intervention when Halle Institutes’ 
interests or those of its allies were threatened, provides evidence for his 
political acumen and his effective intervention on allies’ behalf, both of 
which help to establish his and the Halle Institutes’ continued impor- 
tance. 


The Halle communication network: defending the institutes 


Halles multifaceted communication network provided G.A. Francke 
with a variety of important information. Individuals with direct con- 
nections to Halle like Johann Nikolaus Ellinger, who represented Halle’s 
publishing interests in Berlin, provided him with information about 
the Hohenzollern court. In a variety of crises, Ellinger wrote directly 
to Francke with information about the Halle Institutes supporters and 
detractors in Berlin. Others, like Johann Christian Lerche (1691-1768), 
who trained in Halle before becoming chaplain to the Swedish legation 
in Vienna from 1723-1732, sent him periodic detailed discussions of 
the Habsburgs’ political and religious policies, with particular attention 
shown to Silesia and Hungary.'! The intelligence and gossip that these 
correspondents provided gave Francke a clear understanding of political 
and religious affairs throughout Europe. 

In January 1735, a letter from Gotthelf Oesfeld (1694-1768), a Halle- 
trained pastor who was deacon of the St. Stephankirche in Ascherleben, 
to G.A. Francke arrived in Halle. In this letter, Oesfeld expressed con- 
cern about a Pastor zur Linde.!? He was “beloved” by the Berlin provosts 
and they, Oesfeld warned, were going to appoint him to the Halle the- 
ological faculty. Oesfeld, referencing a recent essay in a learned jour- 
nal from Hamburg, argued that zur Linde was totally unsuitable for 
the job. Oesfeld’s information came from a discussion, which a student 
living with Joachim Lange had overheard and then reported to Oes- 
feld, between Professor Daniel Strähler (1690-1750), a professor of phi- 
losophy at Halle and among the first to attack Christian Wolff,!? and 


!! For Johann Christian Lerche’s letters see Archive of the Francke Stiftung: Haupt- 
abteilung, Halle an der Saale (Hereafter AFSt/H): C 383. 

12 Zur Linde was inspector of the Old Mark town of Strausberg in 1729, Frederick 
William I to Cnyphausen, 7 April 1729, Geheimes Staatsarchiv Preußischer Kulturbesitz, 
Berlin/Dahlem (Hereafter GSPK) HA I Rep 96b Nr 2: 1193. 

13 Daniel Strähler, Prüfung der vernünftigen Gedancken des Herrn Hoff-Rath Wolffes 
von Gott, der Welt und der Seele des Menschen, auch alle Dingen überhaupt: erstes und 
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Siegmund Jacob Baumgarten. Oesfeld’s letter set off a chain reaction. 
Francke launched inquires about Oesfeld and scrambled to get to the bot- 
tom of the zur Linde story by writing to Pietists in Berlin and Potsdam." 
In the end, zur Linde never came to Halle. 

Ihe correspondence between Johann Georg Becker and the Halle 
Institutes is a good example of how G.A. Franck used the flow of infor- 
mation to protect the Institutes. In the spring of 1736, Becker wrote to 
Halle reporting on a conversation with a General von Armin” concern- 
ing the Hallensians’ recent purchase of an estate. Becker told the Hallen- 
sians that the same subject came up at the “crown princess’ table,” where 
a rumor of the Halle Pietists enormous wealth and the claim that they 
lived in “external splendor” circulated. There were additional complaints 
that the Hallensians had used untoward practices when they purchased 
the estate.!° It is not clear to whom the letters were addressed, nor is it 
possible to identify precisely who Becker was, although he had access to 
important courtiers in Berlin and seemed to be well disposed toward the 
Halle Institutes. Although Becker made no offer to provide aid, Francke 
seemed confident that he could count on him to help quash the rumor. 

G.A. Francke provided Becker with his version of the purchase of the 
estate, called Reidelburg, which was just outside Halle and owned by a 
Lieutenant von Brenkenhof. The lieutenant, Francke informed Becker, 
had no use for the land and was actively seeking a buyer. Ihe Institutes 
purchased the property solely to provide grain and meat for the Halle 
Institutes. The sale, Francke explained, was a simple and honorable busi- 
ness transaction. Furthermore, he pointed out that both the king and 


zweytes Stiick (1723; Reprint: Hildesheim, 1999). See also the unnamed translator’s 
“Introduction” to the English translation of Christian Wolff’s Logic: or, Rational Thoughts 
on the Powers of the Human Understanding; With Their Use and Application in the 
Knowledge and Search of Truth (London, 1770), which casts Strahler as the stalking horse 
of the Halle Pietists in his assault on Wolff. 

14 Gotthelf Oesfeld to G.A. Francke, 12 January 1735, AFSt/H: C 273: 4; Heinrich 
Schubert to G.A. Francke, 12 March (?) 1736, AFSt/H C 632: 109; Heinrich Schubert 
to G.A. Francke, 23 January 1736, AFSt/H C 632: 108; Johann Köppen to G.A. Francke, 
26 February 1737, FN 13, 1. 

13 Tt is not clear that Becker correctly identified von Arnim. General Georg Abraham 
von Arnim (1651-1734) was dead, and his nephew, Georg Dietloff von Arnim (1679- 
1753), although a key royal servant from 1706 on and a supporter of Halle Pietism, was 
not a general. 

16 Becker to (?), 14 April 1736, Archive of the Francke Stiftung: Wirtschaft und Ver- 
waltung Abteilung, Halle an der Saale (Hereafter AFSt/W): II/II/13/4. Internal evidence 
indicates G.A. Francke oversaw the correspondence, even if he did not write it. 
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the Magdeburg Regieriung approved the purchase.’” Francke dismissed 
the idea that the Hallensians were living in splendor as nonsense and 
denied, despite paying Brenkenhof 370,000 Thaler, that the Institutes 
were unusually wealthy. Furthermore, he informed Becker that its assets 
provided necessities for “those suffering from want” and for the Institutes’ 
over 700 dependents. Becker wrote back that he had taken the informa- 
tion to von Armin and was hopeful that this would end the rumor. He 
also promised to provide Halle with further information about conver- 
sations among Berlins courtiers when it came to his attention.!? 

These two examples, and others like them, indicate that the Halle com- 
munication network was vital to protecting the Institutes’ interests. They 
also show that, because it was a epistolary network, anyone could partic- 
ipate in it and that it was not limited to a select few. Because the network 
was open to all, individuals drawn to Halle Pietism's religious tenets or 
other reforms were able to participate. This not only expanded the net- 
work's viability as means of intelligence gathering, it also functioned to 
expand its reach constantly. 


The Halle communication network: to protect and defend 


Close examination of two incidents involving this epistolary network 
illuminate the extent of G.A. Francke’s influence, authority, and power 
in the post-August Herman era and alters our understanding of this 
important, but unfortunately neglected, period of Halle Pietism’s history. 
This investigation also sheds important light on Francke’s ability to call 
on highly-placed allies in Berlin and elsewhere first cultivated by his 
father. As this section shows, the younger Francke continued to enjoy 
the support and protection of these allies. The tensions inherent in the 
transition from one generation to another in any movement, did not, in 
this case, lead to the diminution of the effectiveness of the system. 

In 1730, Franz Albert Schultz (1692-1763) wrote to Francke and 
informed him of a concerted attack on his work in Stolpe. Francke 
immediately deployed members of the Halle communication network 


17 (2) to Becker, undated, AFSt/W II/II/13/4.G.A. Francke did, in fact, discuss the 
financing of the purchase with the king, Frederick William I to G.A. Francke, December 
1734, AFSt/W II/-/29 #143; for the full details of the purchase see AFSt/W I/-/2. For a 
similar purchase of an estate called Canen, see GSPK HA I Rep 52/132 B.2. 

18 Becker to (?), 24 April 1736, AFSt/W II/II/13/4. 
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and its web ofhighly placed allies to defend Schultz. In April 1751, Johann 
Christoph Steinbart (1702-1767) wrote to G.A. Francke requesting his 
help in fighting off what he saw as an attempt to seize control of his 
orphanage in Züllichau. In this incident, G.A. Francke provided aid in 
the form of a detailed plan of attack; however, he declined to intervene 
more directly. 

Schultz stood inside of the circle of Halle Pietism while Steinbart stood 
on its margins. G.A. Francke did not hesitate to use his full resources to 
protect Schulz. Steinbart, an adherent of “enlightened Protestantism,” did 
not receive the same degree of support. However, as Steinbart pointed 
out, his institution was modeled on the Halle Institutes and was, thus, 
a thorn in the devils eye. G.A. Francke appeared to be sympathetic to 
Steinbart’s attempt to defend his orphanage's independence, but unwill- 
ing to offer his rationalist colleague his full support. This indicates that 
the younger Francke was willing to overlook theological conflicts in the 
interest of the practical expansion of Halle-style social relief and religious 
renewal. 

In cases where Halle-trained pastors and his control over personnel 
were involved, G.A. Francke was extremely active and deeply involved in 
the outcome. In the late 1720s, and throughout the 1730s, he worked in 
close collaboration with Hans Jürgen Detleff von Massow (1685-1761), 
district president in Prussia, to ensure that Halle-trained theological can- 
didates obtained all available clerical appointments there. There was, 
because of von Massow’s and G.A. Francke’s success at placing Halle 
graduates, considerable resistance to, and concern about, Halle’s apparent 
monopolization of Prussian pulpits.!? Emblematic of this growing con- 
frontation was the case of Franz Albert Schultz (1692-1763). 

Schultz began his studies in Halle in 1715, and eight years later re- 
ceived a call to Berlins cadet academy. In 1724, he obtained an appoint- 
ment as an army chaplain. By the late 1720s, he was a pastor active in 
East Prussia, and in 1729, with G.A. Francke’s and Rogall’s energetic sup- 
port, Frederick William appointed Shultz provost in the Pomeranian city 
of Stolpe. After the death of Abraham Wolff (1680-1731), professor of 
theology in Königsberg and dedicated supporter of Halle Pietism, Rogall 
and G.A. Francke again intervened in Berlin, and Schultz became a pastor 
and consistorial councilor in Königsberg. Eventually, Frederick William 


1% Halle’s control over the Pomeranian pastorate was related to the Halle testimonial 
system, on which see chapter four of my dissertation. 
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granted Schultz responsibility for reforming all churches, schools, and 
the poor-relief system in Prussia. Historians number Schultz among the 
more important figures in post-August Hermann Halle Pietism.” 

Schultz’s entrance into Stolpe found favor with neither his secular 
nor ecclesial superiors. Had G.A. Francke not acted in Schultz’s interest 
during the conflict that attended his activities there, it is unlikely Schultz 
would have risen as far, or as fast, as he did. During his introduction of 
Schultz in 1729, Superintendent Johann Jakob Quandt (1686-1772), a 
Leipzig trained opponent of Halle Pietism, who was, according to Rogall, 
more interested in playing cards and smoking than instilling piety, gave 
a sermon that attacked Halle and Schultz in equal measure.”! Schultz 
chose to defend himself by giving a sermon that vigorously defended 
Halle Pietism’s precepts and pastoral practices. After his sermon, he 
reported, both Quandt and an unnamed general took him to task. The 
general informed Schultz that “he had no truck with sermons” that 
used vehemence to “build God’s kingdom” Schultz replied that denying 
pastors the right to preach zealously was similar to suggesting that armies 
could “conquer” their foes without weapons. Schultz assured the general, 
that “Satan” (der Feind) was not so “stupid” that he could be defeated with 
“compliments.” 

In the summer of 1730, General Superintendent Bollhagen took 
Quandt’s place in creating “hindrances” for Schultz’s “multifarious” ef- 
forts and “earnest” sermons in the “service” of “God’s work,’ which 
caused Schultz to write to G.A. Francke asking for “good advice” on 


20 For an overview of his career see Hans Langel, Die Entwicklung des Schulwesen 
in Preussen unter Franz Albert Schultz (1733-1763) (1909; repr. Hildesheim, 1985), on 
his importance see Erich Riedesel, Pietismus und Orthodoxie in Ostpreußen; Auf Grund 
des Briefwechsels G.F. Rogalls und FA. Schultz mit den Hallischen Pietisten (Königs- 
berg, 1937), p. 105 and Carl Hinrichs, Preußentum und Pietismus: Der Pietismus in 
Brandenburg-Preußen als religiös-soziale Reformbewegung (Göttingen, 1971), pp. 265- 
267. Manfred Kuehn provides an interesting discussion of Schultz’ activities in Königs- 
berg, Kant: A Biography (Cambridge, England, 2001), pp. 70 ff. There are some difficulties, 
however, with Kuehn’s representation of Schultz. He insists that Schultz was a proponent 
of Christian Wolff’s philosophy, ibid., p. 71. It seems likely that, like Baumgarten and oth- 
ers, Schultz adapted Wolff’s method but rejected its content, primarily since G.A. Francke 
would have been unlikely to offer as much support as he did had Schultz been authenti- 
cally Wolffian. However, if Kuehn is correct this suggests that the younger Francke was 
considerably more ecumenical than previously thought. It would have been helpful if 
Kuehn provided documentation to support his claim that Schultz attempted to mediate 
the dispute between the Halle Pietists and Wolff, in the period leading to Wolff’s expul- 
sion from Prussia, ibid., p. 432, note 45. 

21 Riedesel, Pietismus, pp. 85-86; Kuehn, Kant, p. 70. 

22 Quoted in Riedesel, Pietismus, p. 87. 
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how to proceed.” Schultz reported that Bollhagen was busy undermining 
G.A. Francke and Rogall’s efforts to call only pious Halle-trained pastors. 
Bollhagen saw to it, for example, that a deacon from the suburbs of Stolpe 
who had a “terrible” testimonial and who had no reservations about play- 
ing cards with children took a pastoral office despite Schultz's “strenu- 
ous objections.” Schultz reported that with God's aid he overcame these 
difficulties and had “awoken many girls” in a series of Erbauungstunden 
in private homes. He was equally proud of an awakening of “extremely 
young” children in the local school, one of whom was five or six years old. 
Schultz ended his tale, made up of equal parts woe and success, with the 
fervent hope that his success would continue and that he would prevail 
over Bollhagen.”* 

Schultz's situation in Stolpe grew more precarious. By January 1731, 
he was involved in additional disputes and heard rumors of an inves- 
tigation by a royal commission. Thus, when G.A. Francke wrote to the 
king extending his usual new year’s greeting, he included the request that 
Frederick William extend his “gracious” protection to Schultz, who had 
“already through his good works” vastly improved Stolpe’s spiritual con- 
dition. G.A. Francke was specifically concerned about the commission of 
inquiry the king had formed and feared a bias against Schultz.” In April 
of the same year, G.A. Francke wrote to Frederick William thanking him 
for his aid in resolving a different conflict and reminded the king that 
it was his “most gracious intention” to promote “active Christianity” in 
Pomerania and Prussia. G.A. Francke stressed Schultz's gifts calling him 
“one of the most loyal and intelligent” pastors in all of Frederick William's 
lands. Insisting that despite all the “obstacles” in his way, the “diverse 
annoyances, and continuous “opposition” he faced, Schultz had achieved 
enormous success as well as Wolff and Rogall’s respect. G.A. Francke had 
no doubts that with the king’s continued support and protection, Schultz's 
ministry would gain further strength and enjoy additional successes.”° 


23 Schultz to G.A. Francke, 16 August 1730, C 712: 1; Riedesel, Pietismus, p. 86. 
Bollhagen was educated in Halle. However, he was “recruited” by Frederick William's 
agents for the famous “long Fellows” regiment. He escaped the lot of a Prussian soldier 
and obtained his position because of a fortuitous display, first, of his singing and, 
later, homiletic skill and its effect on Frederick William. Erich Schild, Der Preußische 
Feldprediger, 2 vols. (Halle, 1890) 2: 30. 

24 Franz Albert Schultz to G.A. Francke, 16 August 1730, AFSt/H C 712: 1. 

25 G.A. Francke to Frederick William I, 8 January 1731, AFSt/H C 712: 4. 

26 G.A. Francke to Frederick William I, 14 April 1731, AFSt/H C 712: 5. 
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Schultz’s difficulties came to a head in May 1731. Bollhagen suspended 
him from his pulpit, according to Schultz, while he was on his way to 
Stettin to give a sermon. When Schultz left Stolpe for Berlin in order 
to place these events before the king, the Duke of Anhalt-Zerbst, with 
Bollhagen’s support, issued an order for Schultz's arrest. Schultz’s letter to 
G.A. Francke made no request for aid.” His reticence may have resulted 
from a desire to distance himself from Halle. Quandt, Bollhagen, and 
the unnamed general had all made clear their intense dissatisfaction with 
Halle. On the other hand, Schultz may have decided to place his fate in 
the hands of the unnamed official with whom he was traveling, or he 
might have expected von Massow to act on his behalf. If Schultz was 
unwilling to request that G.A. Francke deploy Halles support network 
in Berlin, von Massow was not. He wrote G.A. Francke to enlist him 
in Schultz’s cause. After a brief statement of Schultz’s dilemma, which 
suggests a close collaboration between Massow and Schultz, von Massow 
complained that Bollhagen and his cronies threatened to destroy all that 
the Prussian Pietists had labored so hard to create and hinted that the 
orthodox Lutherans in the ecclesiastical hierarchy were preparing to 
purge Hallensians.”*® 

Von Massow worried as well that Johann Christoph Schinmeyer 
(1696-1767), an especially devout Halle Pietist, was facing the same dan- 
ger as Schultz. Schinmeyer, von Massow informed G.A. Francke, had 
planned on giving a sermon that was “a witness to the Truth,” of which 
Bollhagen had got wind. After viewing a draft version of the sermon, 
Bollhagen had Schinmeyer detained.” In the postscript, von Massow 
asked G.A. Francke not to “let anyone in Berlin or Halle know” that von 
Massow was involved, as he was worried that if closely associated with 
Halle’s “faction” he would no longer be able to assist in its “main pur- 
pose” (Haupt Sache).°° Von Massow’s reluctance to become openly asso- 
ciated with the Halle Pietists suggests that the battles fought in Pomerania 
in the 1730s reflected a concerted effort by the orthodox, perhaps allied 
with enlightened Protestants, to halt G.A. Francke’s and Halles growing 
control over personnel decisions. 


27 Franz Albert Schultz to G.A. Francke no date, AFSt/H C 712: 6. This letter is neither 
signed nor dated, but the handwriting marks it as a product of Schultz’s pen. 

28 Von Massow to G.A. Francke, 23 May 1731, AFSt/H C 712: 7. 

2 Von Massow to G.A. Francke 23 May, 1731, AFSt/H C 712: 7. I have found no 
account of this arrest in the standard work of Schinmeyer’s life or his letters to G.A. 
Francke. 

3° Von Massow to G.A. Francke, 23 May 1731, AFSt/H C 712: 7. 
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After receiving von Massow’s request, Gotthilf August again wrote 
directly to Frederick William about Schultz’s difficulties. Francke defen- 
ded Schultz’s credentials and commitment to practical Christianity by 
reminding the king that Field Marshal von Natzmer was also one of 
Schultz’s patrons and had, in fact, originally recommended him for the 
job in Stolpe. In a similar vein, and to some extent ignoring von Mas- 
sow’ wishes, G.A. Francke informed the king that van Massow, too, 
thought Schultz had committed no offence. Attacking Schultz’s oppo- 
nents, Francke suggested that Schultz's arrest was intended to prevent 
his traveling to Berlin and reporting Bollhagen’s laxity and obstruction- 
ism. Driving home the point that Schultz’s difficulties arose from Ortho- 
dox hostility toward Halle, G.A. Francke argued that Bollhagen was a 
“follower” of a certain Dr. Meyer, who was among Halle’s greatest ene- 
mies. He argued that Bollhagen’s deep devotion to “Wittenberg’s prin- 
ciples” caused his inveterately hostile stance toward Halle Pietism and 
the good work Frederick William’s appointments created. He argued fur- 
ther that Schultz’s success in fomenting awakenings in Stolpe and gener- 
ally fulfilling Frederick William’s “gracious intentions” in Pomerania was 
a “thorn in [Bollhagen’s] eye. Suggesting that Schultz’ arrest was part 
of a larger plot against all pastors trained at Halle, G.A. Francke asked 
that Vice Superintendent Hornejus (1689-1757), then a stout Halle par- 
tisan, be included in the investigation. G.A. Francke sent along printed 
examples of Schultz’s sermons so that the king could see how closely they 
adhered to August Hermanns principles. He closed optimistically, not- 
ing that “God” had appointed Frederick William “protector of the down- 
trodden,’ and he that was certain that the king would fulfill this duty by 
protecting Schultz from his enemies.”? 

G.A. Francke Francke’s intervention was effective. The king appointed, 
as he desired, an “impartial commission” to investigate Bollhagen’s accu- 
sations and behavior.” A few weeks later, Schultz wrote to Francke, and 
informed him somewhat ungraciously that “you had, without my request, 
written” to Frederick William concerning “my affairs.” The king’s decision 
to reinstate him, Schultz reported, came at “God's direction” The royal 
cabinet order restoring Schultz to his office accused Bollhagen of “unjust 
and intemperate” reports and cleared Schultz of all charges. It went on 
to command that all “pastors in Pomerania” practice “pastoral care” with 


31 G.A. Francke to Frederick William I, 26 May 1731, AFSt/H C 712: 8. 
32 Frederick William I to G.A. Francke, 30 May 1731, AFSt/WII//29//81. 
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proper “earnestness” and use “weekly catechisms” and the “Lord’s Sup- 
per” to “instruct” their “unbelieving” congregants in God’s word and 
their Christian duties.” 

Beyond successfully protecting Schultz, Francke’s intervention, and 
particularly his repeated mention of Bollhagen’s laxness, the possibility 
that he acted because of a desire to defend Wittenberg’s principles caused 
Frederick William to launch an investigation of Bollhagen. Although the 
king stopped short of removing him from office, the general superinten- 
dent received a blizzard of orders from Berlin compelling him to pur- 
sue his official duties with greater diligence and adhere more closely 
to the requirement that all theological candidates provide their Halle 
Testimonial.** During his time in Berlin, Schultz clearly made a pos- 
itive impression on Frederick William, and, shortly after the conclu- 
sion of the affair, the king promoted Schultz to Königsberg’s consistory 
and pastorate, promising as well to place him on K6nigsberg’s theolog- 
ical faculty at the first opportunity.” In October 1731, Professor Hein- 
rich Lylius (1670-1731), a professor of theology in Königsberg who had 
received his doctorate from Halle, died, and Rogall wrote immediately to 
the king requesting that Schultz be promoted to this now vacant posi- 
tion. This letter followed on the heels of G.A. Francke’s similar sug- 
gestion, and Frederick William issued an order granting Schultz Lylius’ 
place. 

Francke’s ability to negotiate successfully the minefield of Berlins court 
politics led others to call on him for aid. 

In the case of Johann Christoph Steinbart from 1751 mentioned above, 
it becomes clear that whatever his reservations about contemporary the- 
ological developments G.A. Francke was willing to work with its pro- 
ponents if, and when, their interests coincided with his. Steinbart had 
been educated at the university at Halle and received further training at 
the Halle Institutes as a teacher and inspector. However, historians gen- 
erally see him as a proponent of enlightened Protestantism. Neverthe- 
less Steinbart sought Francke’s help in fighting off attempts to seize con- 
trol of his orphanage in Züllichau. Steinbart informed him that the New 
Mark consistory had demanded a “yearly account” from all the pious 
corporations in this Hohenzollern province. Steinbart sent the requested 


33 For copy of the order see AFSt/H C 712: 10a. 
34 For copies of the orders see AFSt/H C 712: 16a-c. 
35 G.A. Francke to Frederick William I, 9 October 1731, AFSt/H C 712: 17. 
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information to the consistory and assumed that these reports would settle 
the matter. The consistory, however, disagreed. It responded to Steinbart's 
report, which seemed to be more of a history of the orphanage than a set 
of ledgers, with a demand for an “exact list of the orphanage’s properties 
[and] an exact account” of income and expenses. Steinbart was especially 
concerned as the consistory now expected him to supply this information 
annually.” 

Steinbart worried that the New Mark consistory had overstepped its 
authority and was trying to interpose itself between his orphanage and 
the Berlin consistory. He undertook, following legal advice, to provide 
information that was more complete and sent the “new provincial admin- 
istrator von Münchhausen” six different reports. In one he detailed the 
Orphanage’s yearly income and expense from 1719 to 1750 and pro- 
vided a list of the birthplace, name, age, dates of arrival and departure, 
a description of the behavior and fate of 354 orphans, along with a sim- 
ilar reports about the 108 “paying children” Von Miinchausen accepted 
the information and it appears that for him this ended the matter; how- 
ever, the New Mark consistory insisted that it had a positive right to over- 
see Steinbart's activities. He was concerned that this last demand was an 
attempt by the consistory to erode his independence through the asser- 
tion of a fictive regulatory authority. Steinbart informed G.A. Francke 
that he had “yet more [information] in reserve” that would show the 
Berlin consistory that this attempt was only a “troublesome chicanery.” 
However, Steinbart needed advice on how to deal with this “delicate mat- 
ter” and worried that there was no one to whom he could safely entrust 
17 

Steinbart apologized for his long and somewhat rambling letter, but 
trusted that G.A. Francke understood how the “Devil” hated “such insti- 
tutions [as ours], which are a thorn in his eye” and used his considerable 
wiles to destroy them. Steinbart hoped that G.A. Francke would provide 
any information he had on similar situations involving the Halle Insti- 
tutes. Steinbart included five questions the answers to which he hoped 
would provide the basis for his defense against outside interference. He 
needed to know if G.A. Francke, as director of the Halle Institutes, had 
the legal right to run them without outside interference. Steinbart won- 
dered about the “unreasonable demand” that he provide accounts; he was 


36 J.C. Steinbart to G.A. Francke, 24 April 1751, AFSt/H C 725: 11. 
37 J.C. Steinbart to G.A. Francke, 24 April 1751, AFSt/H C 725: 11. 
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informed that something similar had occurred during August Hermann 
Francke's administration, but wanted to know if it had become standard 
procedure. Steinbart asked if G.A. Francke enjoyed the “freedom? to dis- 
perse donations to the Halle Institutes without royal permission. Finally, 
he quizzed G.A. Francke about the yearly accounts: Had G.A. Francke 
ever provided detailed information on income and expense, and if so, to 
whom had he sent it??® 

It seems clear that Steinbart was convinced that the New Mark consis- 
tory was determined to undermine his autonomy. The fact that Steinbart 
turned to G.A. Francke when a political power struggle threatened his 
independence indicates that Halle had and retained a reputation for inde- 
pendent action. In response, G.A. Francke emphasized that a director ofa 
pious corporation required administrative autonomy, and he agreed with 
Steinbart that increased outside oversight over income and expense was 
a real danger to this self-regulation. The first step in assuring continued 
freedom of action, according to G.A. Francke, was “to keep one’s accounts 
in such [good] order, that one could always expose them to the light of 
day.’ He was clear that curtailing the “free disposition of donations,’ or 
rendering “yearly accounts,” undermined both a director’s ability to look 
after an institute's best interests and to follow his benefactors intentions.” 
G.A. Francke’s initial argument suggests that donations flowed, at least 
in part, because of a reputation for administrative independence, and for 
G.A. Francke, this reputation was a key to a pious corporation's ability to 
attract donations. 

G.A. Francke suggested that when Steinbart sent in his financial ac- 
counts, he follow a pattern used by his father. After a royal visitation of 
1700, August Hermann Francke sent a brief description of the Halle Insti- 
tutes positive economic effects and the promotion of the “public good? 
This statement included concrete examples of its economic benefits for 
the city of Halle and contributions to Brandenburg-Prussia’s “material 
interests.” After sketching the content of the report, G.A. Francke recom- 
mended that Steinbart present a similar document to the king through 
an ally in Berlin. He told Steinbart that August Hermann had originally 


38 Ibid. 

3° G.A. Francke to J.C. Steinbart, 17 May 1751, AFSt/H C 725: 13. Renate Wilson, 
‘Philanthropy in eighteenth-Century Central Europe: Evangelical Reform and Com- 
merce; Voluntas: International Journal of Voluntary and Nonprofit Organizations, 9 (1998) 
81-102, agrees on the importance of the perception of independence and effective 
fundraising. 
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sentthe document to General von Natzmer (1654-1739), one ofthe elder 
Francke’s closest allies in Berlin, who then “allowed” the king to read his 
father’s report. G.A. Francke's preferred method was to keep the trans- 
mission ofthe report as casual as possible. He drove this point home in his 
discussion of a similar report he furnished, in 1748, to Baron Friedrich 
Jacob von Bielefeld (1711-1770), then curator of Prussia’s universities. 
Undoubtedly, this was an official undertaking, however, G.A. Francke 
insisted that it was only an “informal” and not an official request.” 
G.A. Francke hinted that Steinbart could best defend his autonomy by 
acting as if his compliance resulted not from the legitimate authority of 
the investigating agency but, rather, from his own desire to publicize his 
institution and its successes. 

Ultimately, G.A. Francke's advice hinged on Steinbart exploiting a per- 
sonal relationship with the king, or at least with individuals in, or close 
to, the king’s inner circle. He advised Steinbart to “find your own way 
into the [kings] cabinet and from the same seek a favorable resolution” 
to the conflict. Although G.A. Francke declined to introduce Steinbart 
to anyone in Berlin, he did suggest various officials in Berlin who might 
agree to act as intermediaries, among them Pastor Haine (1685-1757), 
trained in Halle and a provost of the Nicholaikirche in Berlin, and Johann 
Julius Hecker, who would “would gladly assist” Steinbart through his 
“good friends in the [kings] cabinet?! Finally, G.A. Francke recom- 
mended that Steinbart travel to Berlin and personally oversee the pro- 
cess. Steinbart followed G.A. Francke’s advice, apparently finding a will- 
ing ally in a member of the von Dankelmann family. After the successful 
conclusion of his efforts, Steinbart delivered copies of the relevant royal 
decrees and letters to G.A. Francke.* This incident indicates the extent 
to which G.A. Francke’s contemporaries prized his advice on matters of 
administration and, additionally, illuminates G.A. Francke’s skill in court 
politics, particularly the importance of finding highly placed champi- 
ons. 


40 G.A. Francke to J.C. Steinbart, 17 May 1751, AFSt/H C 725: 13. 

41 G.A. Francke to J.C. Steinbart, 17 May 1751, AFSt/H C 725: 13. 

42 For the letters and copies of Royal Cabinet Orders AFSt/H C 725: 16, 17, and 18. It is 
not clear which von Danckelmann Steinbart met, but the family was generally pro-Pietist 
and had long been key figures in Prussia’s service nobility. In the 1760s, Johann Steinbart 
again called on Halle for advice on how to reverse the Züllichau orphanage’s economic 
decline. 
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These examples show G.A. Francke’s power and importance within the 
multivalent Halle communication network. The archives at Halle are 
filled with similar cases that show G.A. Francke importance in eccle- 
siastical affairs and his ability to protect and expand the Halle Insti- 
tutes traditional privileges. Consideration of the neglected sources from 
G.A. Francke's tenure shows that over the course of his long career as 
director of the Halle Institutes and professor of theology, building on his 
father’s initial efforts, Francke created and manipulated a wide-ranging 
communication network and, as I show elsewhere, an elaborate and 
growing patronage network.” 

The network’s porous nature also draws attention to another com- 
ponent of this kind of network and information networks generally. 
Although the Hallensians could and did use their network to control 
information,“ the ability of nominal outsiders to actively participate in 
the flow of communication strengthened it, as we see in Becker’s case. 
Here the communication network performed a function similar to con- 
temporary “open source” networks. Individuals with no apparent con- 
nection to Halle Pietism or the Halle Institutes could plug into its com- 
munication network, perhaps, out of a shared commitment to its goals 
and ideals. Thus, these “outsiders” became “insiders.” Furthermore, as the 
Oesfeld case indicates, the web of interconnections between ex-students, 
professors, and other Halle insiders, allowed Francke access to poten- 
tially privileged “insider” information. Baumgarten and Strahler, assum- 
ing they were discussing the rumor, chose to exclude Francke. However, 
Oesfeld’s intimacy with students and his willingness to share the infor- 
mation with Francke, short-circuited the attempt. 


43 See my “The Halle Testimonial System: Conflicts and Controversies’ in The Covenant 
Quarterly 65: 4 (November 2006). 
44 See Miiller-Bahlke, ‘Communication at Risk’ (see above, n. 3). 
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The limits of Pietism in Jena: 1696-1723 


Pietism came late to the university town of Jena. Whereas many other 
German towns had vibrant Pietist movements since at least the final 
decade of the seventeenth century, the political and theological climate of 
Jena prevented the emergence of a significant Pietist movement until the 
mid 1720s. The university's unpleasant experience in the syncretism con- 
troversies from the1650s through the1680s left both the professors and 
the university chancellors with a strong aversion to controversy.’ Conse- 
quently, the chancellors forbade the university from getting involved in 
academic quarrels with other universities, a prohibition that the faculties 
by and large followed. 

Throughout the seventeenth century, Pietism never established a firm 
foothold in Jena. In fact, the most pressing problem for the authorities 
in Jena was not troublesome conventicles or heterodox teachings, but 
groups and ideologies of an entirely secular nature. To deal with those 
problems, the chancellors commissioned a visitation to the university 
in 1696 to take stock of the state of affairs at the university and make 
suggestions for improvements.” 


! The term “chancellor” is being used for the German term Rektor. The term refers 
to the rulers under whose authority the university stood. The University of Jena stood 
under the authority of four different “protector” states simultaneously, Saxe- Weimar, 
Saxe-Eisenach, Saxe-Gotha-Altenburg, and Saxe-Meiningen. The daily administration 
of the university was in the hands of a “Prorektor” (vice-chancellor), an office which 
was held by an elected university professor. A new vice-chancellor was elected each 
semester. 

2 Georg Mentz, Eine Visitation der Universität Jena vom Jahre 1696. Sonderabdruck 
aus der Cartellieri-Festschrift (Weimar, 1927), p. 77. 
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The population of Jena in the first quarter of the eighteenth century is 
estimated to have been between 3,800 and 4,000 people, excluding the 
student body, which amounted to an additional 1,200 to 1,300 young 
men or roughly one-quarter of the total population.? The University of 
Jena had the highest enrollment of any German university. The student 
body in Jena was comprised of young men from all over Germany and 
German-speaking Europe. A majority of them came from less well- 
off families. The visitation of 1696 found that the students in general 
were ill-bred and kept together in fraternities based upon their common 
homeland.* The following excerpt illustrates the dismay of the visitors 
with the Jena students: 


[The students are] without morals, piety or studiosity. They revel in their 
freedom, and refuse to subject themselves to any authority. They hang out 
in the corner pubs, and dine with disreputable and distrustful companions. 
They treat professors and other honorable persons with disrespect. They 
are always looking for trouble and jump at every chance to duel. They 
wander the streets at night and visit neighboring villages with no good 
in mind.° They don't attend classes, instead wasting their tuition money 
on beer and carousing. In the end they disappoint their families, who have 
sent them off in the hope of their betterment. Instead of growing in the 
good, as their families hope, they grow in vices and develop bad habits 
from the freedoms they enjoy.° 


3 Friedrich August Gottreu Tholuck, Vorgeschichte des Rationalismus, II Abtheilung, 
Die akademische Geschichte der deutschen, skandinavischen, niederländischen, schweiz- 
erischen Hohen Schulen, [Das akademische Leben des siebzehnten Jahrhunderts mit 
besonderer Rücksicht auf die protestantisch-theologischen Fakultäten Deutschlands, 
nach handschriftlichen Quellen] (Halle, 1854), p. 63; Karl Heussi, Geschichte der The- 
ologischen Fakultät zu Jena (Weimar, 1954), p. 162; Max Steinmetz, ed., Geschichte der 
Universität Jena, 1548/58-1958 1, Darstellung (Jena, 1958), p. 171. 

4 Mentz, Visitation (see above, n. 2), p. 87; These fraternities were so deeply rooted 
in the university tradition that even the conventicles, which later arose, also retained 
a fraternal character. See Gerhard Reichel, August Gottlieb Spangenberg. Bischof der 
Briiderkirche (Tubingen, 1906; repr. Hildesheim, 1975), p. 35. 

° The students preferred the beer brewed in the villages in Jenas environs. See 
Richard und Robert Keil, Geschichte des Jenaischen Studentenlebens von der Griindung 
der Universität bis zur Gegenwart (1548-1858). Eine Festgabe zum dreihundertjährigen 
Jubiläum der Universität Jena (Leipzig, 1858), p. 143. 

6 Mentz, Visitation (see above, n. 2), p. 87. “[Die Studenten kommen] ohne moribus, 
pietet und studiis her, setzen sich in die Freiheit, niemand zu parieren, hängen sich an 
ihres gleichen liederliche Gesellschaft, liegen in den Winkelschenken, speisen in den 
Wirtshäusern bei unanständigen und verführerischen Compagnien, halten sich nicht 
zu den Professoren oder andern honneten Leuten, fallen gleich auf das Duellieren, 
Nachtschreien, Auslaufen auf die Dörfer und halten wenig oder selten Collegia, son- 
dern vertun ihr Geld liederlich, und da die Ihrigen Gutes von ihnen hoffen, wachsen sie 
vielmehr in den ... bösen Sitten und durch die Freiheit angewöhnten mehreren Lastern 
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In fact, about the only good news the visitation committee had to 
report in 1697 was the total absence of “chiliasm, enthusiasm and the 
other errors of so-called Pietism, which are otherwise rampant in our 
times.” Dueling, pennalism, intemperance, and sexual impropriety were 
all chronic problems that drew the complaints of the university and 
civic authorities in the early decades of the eighteenth century. Rowdy 
students rioted in 1724 for weeks over perceived infractions against their 
“freedoms” and order was only restored when the authorities called in 
the military. 


Initial Pietist stirrings 


The first practical implementation of Pietist ideas in Jena took the form of 
conventicles and the earliest discernible Pietist leader was Johann Ernst 
Stolte, docent in Jena from May of 1700 until his dismissal in 1714. He 
appears to have been the first to have held conventicles in Jena. In a later 
letter to Nikolaus Ludwig von Zinzendorf, Johann Franz Buddeus,’ a 
Pietist ally and professor of philosophy, reported that when he arrived 
in Jena in 1704, he found Stolte, who “had the capacity to set everything 
on fire” with his conscientious and devotional bent.! Accordingly, Stolte 
held devotional meetings for his entire household for “the improvement 
of moral behavior”! Ultimately, this aroused suspicion, as assemblies per 
se were suspect, and in 1712 the consistory forbade him to hold such 
meetings. Stolte persisted, and an edict forbidding all such meetings in 
Jena was read from the pulpit on the Monday after Pentecost.!? 


...” On Jena’s student life in general see, Richard und Robert Keil, Geschichte des Jenais- 
chen Studentenlebens von der Griindung der Universitat bis zur Gegenwart (1548-1858). 
Eine Festgabe zum dreihundertjährigen Jubiläum der Universität Jena (Leipzig, 1858). 

7 Mentz, Visitation (see above, n. 2), p. 79. 

8 Keil, Studentenleben (see above, n. 5), pp. 199-200. 

? 1667-1729. Buddeus (1667-1729) started his tenure in Jena right off as a professor 
of theology. For a summary of his remarkable career, see Steinmetz, Universitat Jena 1 (see 
above, n. 3), pp. 195-204; ed. Max Steinmetz, Geschichte der Universität Jena, 1548/58- 
1958, Quellenedition (Jena, 1962), p. 784. 

10 Edelgard Franck, “Der Pietismus in Jena,” mit Benutzung ungedruckter Quellen aus 
dem Archiv der Briidergemeine in Herrnhut, diss. (Herrnhut, 1922), p. 22; Reinhold 
Jauernig and Marga Steiger, Die Matrikel der Universität Jena (Weimar, 1977), p. 791; 
Stolte matriculated on 24 October 1694. He received the degree of Magister on 27 May 
1700. 

11 Franck, “Der Pietismus in Jena” (see above, n. 10), p. 23. 

12 Ibid. p. 23. 
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Such edicts prohibiting conventicles had as little effect as those pro- 
hibiting dueling” and, in 1714, an investigation was started into the 
alleged Pietist activities of Stolte and Buddeus, under whose roof Stolte 
had an apartment. Buddeus was able to defend himself adequately, but 
Stolte was dismissed. Another edict followed that reinforced the inter- 
dictions of 1712 and specified exactly what forms of meetings were per- 
mitted, and which were not. Gatherings for prayer by the members of 
a household were expressly encouraged. Forbidden, however, was the 
attendance at such meetings of persons outside the immediate household 
and the use of unapproved literature containing unorthodox doctrines 
and chiliastic songs. And finally, the “suspicious” education of children 
was outlawed, probably in reference to the schooling which took place in 
the orphanage outside the town.'* 

With certain exceptions, the following ten years were relatively quiet. 
This was due less to the effectiveness of the edict of 1714 than the absence 
of Stolte, which created a leadership vacuum not filled until much later. 
Even during his 14 years as docent, a true Pietist movement as such 
had never been started in Jena, and any Pietist expression which may 
have existed in Jena continued at a very low level.!? Stolte, however, 
continued to find trouble in his new position as preacher of St. Jacob’s 
in Weimar.!° 

An often repeated criticism made by Pietists, both radical and church- 
ly, was the lack of church discipline in the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. 
In Jena, more pious students were shocked to find themselves side by 
side at the altar on Sunday mornings with persons who were recovering 
from their reveling Saturday night. There was no self-examination or 
other necessary requirements before partaking of the sacrament. Pious 
students, such as August Gottlieb Spangenberg, saw this laissez-faire 


13 Edicts against dueling were issued in 1704, 1709 and 1724. Keil, Studentenleben (see 
above, n. 5), pp. 171, 175, 195. 

14 Johann Christian Wilhelm Augusti, Der Pietismus in Jena während der ersten 
Hälfte des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts, in Beyträge zur Geschichte und Statistik der Evan- 
gelischen Kirche, 1 (Leipzig, 1837), pp. 188-191. 

15 The absence of a vibrant Pietism in Jena in the post-Stolte period weakens the 
frequently made claim that Buddeus was a Pietist leader. Cf. Heussi, Jena (see above, n. 3), 
pp. 157-158. 

16 Rudolph Herrmann, ‘Die Bedeutung des Herzogs Wilhelm Ernst von Sachsen- 
Weimar (1683-1728) für die Weimar evangelische Kirche; Zeitschrift des Vereins für 
Thüringische Geschichte und Altertumskunde Neue Folge 22 (30), (1915), pp. 273-274. 
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attitude as a desecration of the sacrament.” Gotthilf August Francke, 
who studied in Jena from 1719 to 1720, commented on this sort of 
irreverence in a letter to his mother on the seventh of December, 1719.18 
In the letter, Francke anticipated the coming day of fasting: 


The eighth of December is a day of fasting, penance and prayer here as 
well. No meal is served until four oclock in the afternoon. But then the 
feasting starts, replete with gluttony, drunkenness, music and dancing in 
the pubs. Such a day of penance rarely passes without there being a murder 
or seriously wounded person. God have mercy on our poor town and 
land and postpone the judgment, which such desecration and mockery 
deserves.) 


The lack of connection between the church’s moral teachings and the 
licentious conduct of a large portion of the students was understandably 
criticized by those students seriously seeking consistency in faith and 
practice. Such students ultimately found comfort when they discovered 
others who were as outraged as they were. In the autumn of 1723, these 
students discovered a leader on the edge of town in the pastor of the small 
church of St. Mary, Ehrhard Johann Brumhard. 


17 Georg Christian Knapp, Beiträge zur Lebensgeschichte August Gottlieb Spangenberg 
(1792), von D.O. Frick herausgegeben (Halle, 1884), pp. 8-9. For Spangenberg, see also 
the following biographies: Reichel, Spangenberg (see above, n. 4); Jeremias Risler, Leben 
August Gottlieb Spangenberg, Bischofs der evangelischen Brüderkirche (Barby, 1794), as 
well as the many encyclopedia articles dealing with him and the Moravians. 

18 Gotthilf August Francke was a student in Jena from April 1719 until March 1720. 
His matriculation took place on 2 May 1719. Jauernig, Reinhold, and Steiger, Matrikel 
(see above, n. 10), p. 271. Francke lived in Buddeus’ house. He was the son of August 
Hermann Francke, as well as his successor. 

19 “D[en] 8 Dec ist hier auch ein großer Fast-Buß und Bettag, da niemand bis zu Abend 
um 4 Uhr etwas zu Eßen gereichet wird. Denn aber gehet das Freßen, Sauffen, Schmausen 
mit Music und Tantzen und alle Uppigkeit auf den Kellern aufs graulichste an und soll 
selten ein solcher Bußtag vorbey gehen, da nicht einer ermordet oder gefährlich verwun- 
det wird. Gott erbarme sich der armen Stadt und Landes, und wende die gerichte ab, die 
durch solche Entheiligung und Verspottung seines Namens berbeygezogen werden.” In 
Gotthilf August Francke, Gotthilf August Francke. Hertzliebe Mama. Briefe aus Jenaer Stu- 
dientagen 1719-1720, eds. Thomas Müller and Carola Wessel (Tübingen, 1997), pp. 80- 
81. 
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Brumhard studied in Jena from 1713 to 1715.” In 1716, he studied 
in Halle.” His mentors in Jena were Buddeus and Stolte.”” In 1723, 
Brumhard was appointed pastor of the small church in Wenigenjena.” 
Having himself been awakened as a student, Brumhard soon started 
attracting a following. He quickly became so popular with the pietistical- 
ly-inclined citizens of Jena that they attended services in Wenigenjena 
rather than in Jena with students soon finding their way to Wenigen- 
jena on Sundays.” Gottfried Clemens recalled being led by a docent to 
Wenigenjena to hear Brumhard, who “at the time preached according 
to Gottfried Arnold’s mystical method.” Clemens found Brumhard’s ser- 
mons to be “oil in the wounds” made by Buddeus’ six-month long series 
of university lectures on the Ten Commandments.” 

Brumhard’s mystical leanings found an echo among the citizenry. In 
addition to Brumhard’s leadership, the radical branch of Pietist expres- 
sion received occasional nourishment from itinerant preachers and 
prophets. Examples include visits to Jena by Johann Friedrich Rock in 
December of 1723 and Johann Otto Glüsing in 1725.” Rock stayed at 
the inn “Half Moon” just south of the city wall?” and his visit only lasted 
a few days.”8 


20 Jauernig, Reinhold, and Steiger, Matrikel (see above, n. 10), p. 94; Brumhard matric- 
ulated on 4 May 1713; Compare in the Herrnhut archives: Biographische Nachrichten über 
E.J. Brumhard. R 22 65c. 

21 Franck, Pietismus (see above, n. 10), p. 27. 

2 Jauernig and Steiger, Matrikel (see above, n. 10), p. 791; Stolte matriculated on 24 
October 1694. He received the degree of Magister on 27 May 1700. 

23 Franck, Pietismus (see above, n. 10), p. 27. 

24 Gottfried Clemens, ‘Lebenslauf des Bruders Gottfried Clemens, heimgegangen in 
Herrnhut den 23. März 1776, Nachrichten aus der Brüdergemeine 2 (1836), 219-269, 
there 240. 

> Ibid., 240. 

26 For reference to Rock, see Johann Bernhard Heller, Zehen Sammlungen sonder- 
bahrer Alt- und Neuer Merckwürdigkeiten aus der Behrümten Land Graffschafft Thürin- 
gen I. Samml. IV. Haupt Stück, (Jena, 1724-1731), pp. 31-32. For reference to Glüsing 
see Hans-Christoph Hahn and Helmut Reichel, Zinzendorf und die Herrnhuter Brüder. 
Quellen zur Geschichte der Brüder- Unität 1722-1760 (Hamburg, 1977), p. 111; Glüsing 
had studied in Jena from 1696-1700. He matriculated on 30 May 1696. Jauernig, Rein- 
hold, and Steiger, Matrikel (see above, n. 10), p. 310. 

27 Ernst Schmeizel, Jenaische Stadt- und Universitäts Chronik, ed. Ernst Devrient (Jena, 
1908), p. 200. Schmeizel was a docent for philosophy in Jena from 18 November 1722 to 
1731. The chronicle itself was first published in 1908. 

28 “Pronouncements” have been recorded for 14 November in Weimar, 17 November 
in Jena and 20 November in Naumburg. See Ulf-Michael Schneider, Propheten der 
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Gliising’s visit had much more obvious and significant repercussions 
than Rock's did. August Gottlieb Spangenberg fell under Glüsing’s spell. 
Spangenberg reported that at the time of Gliising’s visit, he had never 
in his entire life met such a person. According to Spangenberg, Glüsing 
“took me captive, and bound me to his submission, so that I left the path 
of light, which I had been on, and got on the path of darkness, and I could 
not find my way out??? Spangenberg remained in this “dark room” for 
two years, until the summer of 1727. Two events helped him to shake off 
the misery that had enveloped him. The first event was Gliising’s death 
on 8 August 1727. The depth of Spangenberg’s misery is evident from 
the importance he gave to Gliising’s death. “A path was opened for me to 
escape from the bondage of his Gichtelian teaching.’ The second event 
instrumental in turning Spangenberg around was the visit in October of 
two messengers sent out from Herrnhut.*! Their short visit was not only 
a turning-point for Spangenberg, but a new beginning for the nascent 
Pietist movement. 

Pietism as a larger movement first becomes truly visible in Jena with 
the arrival of Nikolaus Ludwig von Zinzendorf. As elsewhere, Zinzen- 
dorf seems to have had a galvanizing effect on those disaffected with 
the state of the church and the prevailing practice of Christian life. 
Zinzendorf first visited Jena for two days, on 17-18 November 1727. He 
stayed at Buddeus’ house and participated in a conventicle of docents 
and students, which had been meeting there in docent Zimmermann’s 
room for some time.” Despite the shortness of the visit, Zinzendorf 
made such an impression that a number of those present became lead- 
ing members of the Herrnhut community, including Spangenberg and 
Clemens.*? 


Goethezeit: Sprache, Literatur und Wirkung der Inspirierten, [Palaestra 297] (Gottingen, 
1995), P. 197. 

2 Reichel, Spangenberg (see above, n. 4), p. 30. 

3° Ibid, p. 32. For a brief summary of Johan Georg Gichtel’s career, see C. Neff, ‘Gichtel, 
Johann Georg; in The Mennonite Encyclopedia. A Comprehensive Reference Work on the 
Anabaptist-Mennonite Movement, 2 (Hillsboro, 1955-1959), p. 515. 

31 Beyer and Wried(t) were in Jena from 8-9 October. Hahn and Reichel, Zinzendorf 
(see above, n. 26), p. 111. 

32 August Gottlieb Spangenberg, Leben des Herrn Nicolaus Ludwig von Zinzendorf und 
Pottendorf (Barby, 1773-1775; repr. Hildesheim, 1981), III: 455. 

33 “Lebenslauf Clemens, (see above, n. 24), 242; Spangenberg, Zinzendorf (see above, 
n. 32), III: 455; See also Reichel, Spangenberg (see above, n. 4), p. 34. 
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The schools for the poor 


Ihe one institution in Jena which had a clearly Pietist impetus was the 
school started in the orphanage just outside the city wall of Jena.** The 
first mention of this school was more than a decade earlier, in the con- 
text of docent Stolte and the second edict against conventicles. The pre- 
cise date of the orphanage's establishment is unknown, but it was legal 
and supported by the territorial and city authorities.” The school estab- 
lished in the orphanage is another matter, however. It was an initiative of 
theology students who wished to supplement theoretical education with 
practical activities. In his preface to Comenius’ History of the Bohemian 
Brethren,’ Buddeus bemoaned the lack of opportunities for theology stu- 
dents to practice what they were learning.*” Consequently, the awakened 
students found a ready ally in Buddeus, when they suggested initiating 
some practical measures, such as teaching the poorest children of the 
town for free. 

Though it was ultimately granted official approval,’ the manner in 
which instruction took place was at times the object of criticism. In 1714, 
the “secretive and suspicious instruction” that took place in the orphan- 
age was reprimanded and, in 1716, another edict against conventicles was 
passed.*? Later, in 1729, following the scandal described below, an inves- 
tigation was started into the inner workings of the schools. As a result of 
that investigation the instructional methods used, such as walks in the 
hills and outdoor prayer meetings, were called into question and forbid- 
den. So, too, were all conventicles, such as those which had been held 
by Stolte, and which were by the mid 1720's being held by other docents, 
such as Zimmermann.” By that time, the schools had grown quite popu- 
lar among the citizens.*!When compared to the number of edicts passed 


34 There were two other schools set up outside the other two town gates, but the school 
in the orphanage outside John’s gate was the main school. 

35 The orphanage was established with an endowment bequeathed by Duchess Jo- 
hanetta of Saxe-Eisenach in 1701. Schmeizel, Chronik (see above, n. 27), p. 188. 

36 Johann Amos Comenius, Io. Amos Comenii Historia fratrum Bohemorum, eorum 
ordo et disciplina ecclesiastica ad ecclesiae recte constituendae exemplar, cum ecclesiae 
Bohem. ad Anglicanam paraenesi., edited by Johann Franz Buddeus (Halle, 1702). 

37 Reichel, Spangenberg (see above, n. 4), p. 16. 

38 Spangenberg, Zinzendorf (see above, n. 32), III: 491. 

3° Franck, Pietismus (see above, n. 10), p. 26. 

4 Gustav Frank, Geschichte der Protestantischen Theologie. Zweiter Theil. Von Georg 
Calixt bis zur Wolff schen Philosophie (Leipzig, 1865), pp. 148-149. 

41 “Lebenslauf Clemens, (see above, n. 24), p. 242. 
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against dueling, drinking and fraternizing, the number of edicts against 
conventicles is, in fact, astonishingly low. Without a doubt, Pietism as 
a problem paled in comparison to the excesses of the larger part of the 
student body. 


Criticism of the fraternities 


Ihe rise of a Pietist movement among the students at the University of 
Jena was largely a result of some students’ displeasure with the rampant 
decadence sketched above and the church’s inability to deal with it effec- 
tively. Some fifty years after his student days, August Gottlieb Spangen- 
berg ruminated on the condition of the student body at Jena, and referred 
to the “great harm” which arose from the existence of the student frater- 
nities.“ Spangenberg contrasted those fraternities with the brotherhood 
formed by him and other students, bound by their common desire to 
“love and serve Jesus” He spoke of the “danger of sinking in the stream 
of sin [of the fraternities], into which almost everything was being pulled 
at the time.’** Spangenberg recalled, “I fled my former companions and 
they fled from me, and whenever I had the occasion to speak with one of 
them, he couldn't understand me.’ Gottfried Clemens also stressed that, 
upon arriving in Jena, he kept close to his two good friends from Berlin 
and studiously avoided the company of his countrymen.” In addition, 
Johann Peter Siegmund Winckler also went to Jena with the firm resolve 
not to be drawn into the bad company of his countrymen’s fraternity.*” 

We have an especially graphic illustration of the contrast between the 
majority of students and the awakened ones in an experience related by 
Paul Eugen Layritz, shortly after his matriculation to Jena. Here, Layritz 
describes a scene in the Johannesstrasse during Zinzendorf’s brief visit 
on 20-21 October 1728: 


42 Spangenberg matriculated on 30 June 1722. He received his Magister degree on 23 
February 1730. Jauernig, Reinhold, and Steiger, Matrikel (see above, n. 10), p. 768. 

‘43 Spangenberg, Zinzendorf (see above, n. 32), III: 490. 

44 Reichel, Spangenberg (see above, n. 4), p. 22. 

4 Ibid, p. 25. 

46 ‘Lebenslauf Clemens, (see above, n. 24), p. 240; Clemens matriculated on 6 May 
1726. He was respondent at Spangenberg’s disputation on 30 July 1729. 

47 Johann Heinrich Zedler, Winckler (Johann Peter Siegmund), in Grosses vollständi- 
ges UNIVERSAL LEXICON Aller Wissenschafften und Künste, Welche bifshero durch men- 
schlichen Verstand und Witz erfunden und verbessert worden, 57, Will- Wn (Leipzig, 1748), 


p. 583. 
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The Count was walking down the street to the apartment of a brother. Sev- 
eral hundred students followed directly behind him. They were heckling 
him with hissing, whistling and shouting. I had just stepped out the door 
in order to go to the school to teach. The sight made quite an impression on 
me, and I thought in my heart, he truly must be a servant of Jesus Christ, 
the way these wicked students mock him. 


This conforms well to the earlier testimony of Gotthilf August Francke, 
which described how students tended to observe religious holidays by 
feasting, drinking, and dancing. 

It is here that an interesting irony presents itself: the chancellors’ 
displeasure with the poor behavior of the students was shared by these 
awakened students as well as others. These students created a community 
and adopted practices which offered an alternative to the decadence 
of the fraternities. But, in the end, this alternative lifestyle would be 
regarded as much a threat to law and order as the fraternities themselves. 
Instead of supporting the efforts of the Pietist students, the authorities 
would come to oppose them. 


Letter of affiliation with Herrnhut 


At the end of Zinzendorf’s second visit” to Jena from 22 July to 19 August 
1728, a group of 102 students and docents sent a letter to Herrnhut, 
in which they indicated their desire for a closer association with the 
brotherhood there.” 

The 102 students came from all over Germany. Many of those who 
signed the brotherly letter to Herrnhut went on to become leading fig- 


48 ‘Lebenslauf des Bruders P[aul] E[ugen] Layritz; Nachrichten aus der Briidergemeine 
1 (1838), 101. “[Der Graf] ging durch die Johannisstraße in die Wohnung eines Bruders. 
Gleich hinter ihm gingen wol etliche hundert Studenten her, die ihn mit Pfeifen, Zischen 
und Schreien verfolgten. Ich trat eben aus der Hausthiire, um in die Schule zu gehen, 
und daselbst meinen Unterricht zu ertheilen. Der Anblick fiel mir nicht wenig auf, und 
in meinem Herzen hieß es: das ist gewiß ein Knecht Jesu Christi, weil ihn die bösen Buben 
so verspotten?” 

49 Zinzendorf’s first visit was from 17-18 November 1727. 

°° Jenaisches Verbindungs Schreiben mit der Gemeine in Herrnhuth; Biidingische 
Sammlung Einiger In die Kirchen Historie Einschlagender Sonderlich neuerer Schrifften, 
VII (Büdingen, 1728; repr. Hildesheim, 1965), pp. 51-57. In the letter, the students: 1) 
praise God for the very existence of the community at Herrnhut, 2) express their hope for 
God’s continued blessing of the community, 3) indicate how they, the students, have been 
blessed by the saga and faithfulness of the Herrnhut community, 4) promise themselves 
to be faithful in their support of the Herrnhut community. 
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ures in the Moravian church, including August Gottlieb Spangenberg, 
who became bishop ofthe Herrnhut community, and Gottfried Clemens, 
who was later court preacher at Ebersdorf and founder of the Moravian 
Seminary at Barby. Another signatory, Johann Friedrich Klein, had been 
a pastor in Schwarzenau before coming to Jena. Just months after signing 
the letter, Klein went to Herrnhut permanently and assumed responsibil- 
ity for the pharmacy.°' 

Not all signatories became Moravians. One, Johann Peter Siegmund 
Winckler, docent in Jena, went on to pastorates in Ebersdorf and Stol- 
berg, and ultimately became one of Zinzendorf’s most bitter critics. 
Johann Adam Struensee went on to become court preacher in Berleburg 
and later pastor in Halle. Johann Liborius Zimmermann became court 
preacher in Isenburg near Wernigerode just months after signing the 
letter, and in 1731, he took over Rambach’s chair in Halle when Ram- 
bach was called to Giessen. Werner Nicolaus Ziegler succeeded Zimmer- 
mann in Isenburg and went on to become first pastor in Wernigerode.” 
Johann Peter Süßmilch became a military chaplain.” Nicolaus Ernst 
Zobel became Pastor of St. Egidien in Nürnberg where he became in- 
volved in a protracted debate about the state of the soul after death.°* 

It is striking how much enthusiasm the 28-year-old Zinzendorf was 
able to generate during his visits in Jena with the students. Roughly ten 
percent of the student body signed the letter of affiliation with Herrnhut, 
and Spangenberg and Clemens later became two of the most important 
leaders in Herrnhut and were instrumental in the brotherhood’s expan- 
sion. Zinzendorf’s polarizing effect can already be seen, however, first in 
the negative reaction of the non-Pietist students at Jena and, second, in 
the defection and later adversarial posture of initially sympathetic figures 
such as Winckler. Clearly, the careers of the 102 signatories of the letter 


5! See Reichel, Spangenberg (see above, n. 4), p. 21. Klein came to Jena by way of Halle. 
In Jena he worked as a doctor. 

52 Johann Heinrich Zedler, ‘Ziegler (Werner Nicolaus), in Grosses vollständiges UNI- 
VERSAL LEXICON Aller Wissenschafften und Künste, Welche bißhero durch menschlichen 
Verstand und Witz erfunden und verbessert worden, 62, Zeu-Zi (Leipzig, 1749), p. 599. 

> Johann Heinrich Zedler, Süßmilch, (Joh. Peter), in Grosses vollständiges UNIVER- 
SAL LEXICON Aller Wissenschafften und Künste, Welche bißhero durch menschlichen Ver- 
stand und Witz erfunden und verbessert worden, 40, Sti-Suim (Leipzig, 1744), p. 157. 

54 Johann Heinrich Zedler, ‘Zobel, (Nicolaus Ernst), in Grosses vollständiges UNIVER- 
SAL LEXICON Aller Wissenschafften und Künste, Welche bißhero durch menschlichen 
Verstand und Witz erfunden und verbessert worden, 63, Zk-Zul (Leipzig, 1750), pp. 39- 
45. 
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deserve a closer look in evaluating the fruit of Zinzendorf’s visits to Jena, 
which were among his earliest missionary activities. Other signatories 
became ardent reformers in their parishes.” 


The seven students’ occasional poem for pastor Brumhard 


On 6 February 1729 Pastor Brumhard was installed as deacon of St. 
Michael’s Church in Jena. Seven students, who had previously attended 
his Sunday services in Wenigenjena, published a congratulatory poem 
for the occasion.” All seven were signatories of the fraternal letter sent 
to Herrnhut in August of the previous year.” The poem reveals much 
about the mind-set of its authors. The poem praises Brumhard’s pastoring 
in Wenigenjena and expresses excitement about the new possibilities in 
the much larger congregation of St. Michael's. The poem is informative 
as a summary of Pietist criticism of the clergy. It contrasts two types 
of pastors—one inspired by God and one seeking favor with men. One 
shows off his knowledge of Greek and Latin, the other speaks plain words 
to and from the heart. One wraps God’s word in darkness, the other 
brings it into the light. One is a false shepherd, the other true. The bad 
pastor does not recognize the ecclesiola in his congregation, but regards 


5 See for instance the case of Bethmann Melcior Löwe of Jena, whose later experi- 
ence as a pastor in the village of Drackendorf, just five kilometers south of Jena illustrates 
the challenges involved in congregational reforms. Löwe struggled to eliminate dancing 
among his congregation, forbade music in the church, and even tried to prevent the con- 
struction of an organ in the neighboring village. As the experience of his non-Pietist pre- 
decessor indicates, these difficulties were not limited to Pietist reformers. Rudolph Herr- 
mann, Pietismus und Aufklärung (etwa 1685-1815) [Thüringische Kirchengeschichte] 
(Weimar, 1947), p. 274. 

56 Johann Valentin Böttcher et al., Das Verschiedene Urtheil der Welt, und des Geistes 
des Herrn, von der wahren Beschaffenheit eines rechten Lehreres, Wolten Als der Hochwohl 
Ehrwürdige und Hochwohlgelahrte Herr, HERR Ehrhard Johann Brumhard, [...] (Jena, 
1729). Spangenberg was not a signatory of the poem for pastor Brumhard. His views, 
although similar, had a somewhat different emphasis and stress the frustration of having 
heard too much law preached, and not enough gospel. The result was a fear of God, 
not to experience the joy of his grace. On top of that, they were taught about the 
struggles associated with the office of pastor, but not how to keep their consciences clean. 
Zinzendorf, too, wrote a poem for the occasion of Brumhard’s installation in Jena. During 
his visit to Jena in the summer of 1728, he had personally done what he could to see that 
Brumhard receive the post in Jena, where he could be expected to exert a greater influence 
on life in the city, than he was able to have in Wenigenjena. Spangenberg, Zinzendorf (see 
above, n. 32), III: 589. 

°7 Jenaisches Verbindungs Schreiben’ (see above, n. 50), pp. 51-57. 
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all members as redeemed, a superficiality the authors strongly criticize. 
If the explicit praise of the good shepherd is directed at Brumhard, it is 
also clear at whom the criticism is implicitly directed: the superintendent 
Isaiah Friedrich Weißenborn,°® and the current deacon, Johann Ludwig 
Mönch,” both of whom opposed Pietism. 


The scandal 


On 13 June, four months after Brumhard’s installation as deacon of St. 
Michael’, a scandal broke out which rocked the town of Jena and the uni- 
versity. In early June, a self-proclaimed prophet by the name of Johann 
Bernhard Heinicke, a thirty-year-old journeyman wool-comber, engaged 
in multiple acts of adultery with the wife of his employer, a stocking 
maker, with the husband’s full consent. One month after the initial revela- 
tion, on 12 July 1729, a short leaflet of just six pages was published in Jena 
that soon spread news of the event all over Germany. The leaflet drew a 
connection between Heinicke and the awakened students, the university, 
and especially the theological faculty. The university's tradition of steer- 
ing clear of controversy was shattered. The theological faculty found itself 
fighting for its reputation and the fledgling Pietist movement for its life. 

Not much is known about the Pietist community among the citi- 
zens of Jena, including the extent to which one can really speak of a 
community. We do know that citizens with certain theological inclina- 
tions attended Brumhard’s worship services in Wenigenjena. Gottfried 
Clemens described the character of those services in 1726 as being “mys- 
tical.” By all accounts the Pietism of the citizenry was considerably more 
radical than that of the students. The visits by Rock and Gliising were 
mostly with the citizenry and they are just two of the better known names 
of numerous itinerant prophets of the day. As a lay prophet, Heinicke’s 
stay in Jena was therefore not unusual, at least at first. 


58 The superintendent in Jena was one of the theologians on the faculty at Jena, along 
with Buddeus and Johann Georg Walch. Steinmetz, Universität Jena 1 (see above, n. 3), 
Pp. 196, 200; Steinmetz, Universität Jena 2 (see above, n. 9), p. 819. Walch had just become 
a member of the theological faculty on 10 May 1728. (Goldenes Buch der theologischen 
Fakultät, 405 & 127). For brief biographical information about Walch, see Steinmetz, 
Universitat Jena 1 (see above, n. 3), pp. 200-201; Steinmetz, Universitat Jena 2 (see above, 
n. 9), p. 818. 

> Jauernig, Reinhold, and Steiger, Matrikel (see above, n. 10), p. 532. Mönch received 
his Magister degree on 22 March 1725. 
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Adultery had allegedly taken place in the orphanage and was only 
one of the objectional acts committed by Heinicke, who had been in 
Jena since before Easter.° He had found employment with the stocking 
maker Schrödter. Heinicke claimed to be a prophet and a teacher. Little is 
known about the content of his teachings and prophecies. It is reported, 
however, that he severely beat his employer, Schrödter, and three of his 
apprentices on multiple occasions. Things finally came to a head on 
13 June when Heinicke again subjected the four men to a session of 
beatings—ostensibly to drive out the evil spirits that possessed them. 
Schrédter’s workshop was near the orphanage where the orphanage’s 
bookkeeper, Christian Frantz Buch, worked and lived. Buch was startled 
by the screaming and wailing coming from the workshop and decided to 
investigate. As he entered the shop, he was met by the sight of an enraged 
Heinicke whirling about wheeling a cane. When Buch asked what was 
causing all the commotion, Heinicke replied, “What am I doing? Pm 
driving out devils! Dont you see them!? There's the three of them!” 
Heinicke pointed to the three workmen sitting on their low stools. Buch 
then addressed the men themselves, telling them that Heinicke had no 
right treating them like that, and that the authorities would not approve 
either. Buch further commented that they were not full of spirits, but full 
of wine. At that point, Heinicke boxed Buch’s ear and exclaimed that he, 
too, must have the devil in him.°! 

By then the din had reached such a level that others had come to see 
what was happening, among them the bookkeeper’s maid. Heinicke, as 
he led Buch out the door to continue the beating outside, spied the maid. 
She, of course, in his opinion, was also possessed and he proceeded to 
beat her on the head with the cane, which resulted in a sizable hole in her 
skull. She was carried back to her room and the wound was treated with 
warm wine. A boy was sent to buy more wine and he excitedly told the 
tale to people he met on his way. The news reached the gate watchman, 
who, along with two city council servants hurried to the scene to see 


60 The following is a summary of the account found in Heller, Merckwiirdigkeiten (see 
above, n. 26), Neundte Sammlung, V. Haupt-Stiick, (Jena, 1729), pp. 614-618; Heller 
spells the name “Hönneke? The first events reported by Heller took place “after Easter? 
In 1729, Easter fell on 17 April. According to Walch, Heinicke had been in Jena “since 
Lent.” See Johann Georg Walch, Der gesammten Theologischen Facultät zu Jena gründliche 
und Protocollmäßige Ablehnung der wieder die Universität Jena und insonderheit besagte 
Facultät bishero ausgesprenten Verleumdungen (Jena, 1729), p. 9. 

61 Heller, Merckwürdigkeiten (see above, n. 26), Neundte Sammlung, V. Haupt-Stück, 
(Jena, 1729), p. 615. 
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for themselves what was going on. They found the workshop locked and 
forced the door open. They then became the next victims of Heinicke’s 
rage and the watchman and one of the servants were beaten brutally. After 
a degree of calm was established they fetched several soldiers who were 
stationed in Jena and took Schrédter, Heinicke, and the three apprentices 
into custody. 

The interrogation had scarcely begun when one workman blurted out 
the news of the adulterous goings-on between Heinicke and Schrédter’s 
wife. Both men admitted the truth of the claim, but only the husband 
showed remorse. He claimed his innocence by explaining that he and 
his wife had been seduced by Heinicke’s use of the Bible and his creative 
interpretation of Christs command to deny one’s father, mother, wife, and 
child. Heinicke, however, remained obstinate for weeks claiming that he 
had only been following biblical instructions. A court hearing was held 
and Schrödter and his wife were banished from the land in mid-May, 
1730. The report ends with Heinicke languishing in prison while awaiting 
his final sentencing.” 


‘The scandals repercussions 


Heinicke, Schrédter, and the apprentices were arrested on 13 June 1729. 
On 14 June, the theological faculty was asked to investigate whether the 
incarcerated persons stood in any relationship with the students who 
were administering the school in the orphanage. Numerous rumors had 
already begun circulating since the arrests and the main rumor was 
that the Pietist students were allied with the prisoners. The scandal was 
not only the subject of town gossip, but soon also of various written 
pamphlets, which began rapidly spreading news of the scandal beyond 
Jena. One such pamphlet appeared on 12 July, one month after the arrests. 
The author remains anonymous. The pamphlet was titled: Lamentation, 
Mourning and Woe! of the Prophet Ezekiel in chapter 2, v. 10 over the latest 
Pietist Disturbance, which has unexpectedly arisen. Written in rhyming 
verse, the pamphlet was an attack on the conditions in Jena, charging 


® Ibid. pp. 616-618; Heller, Merckwiirdigkeiten (see above, n. 26), Zehende Samm- 
lung, V. Haupt-Stiick, (Jena, 1731), pp. 683-684. 

6 [Anon], Klage Ach und Wehe! des Propheten Ezechielis im 2. Cap. V.10. über die 
jiinsthin in JENA unvermuth entstandene Pietistische Unruhe (n.p., 1729). The pamphlet 
is only twelve stanzas long. 
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that Pietism in its most offensive form had gained the upper hand in the 
town and at the university. Ihe author bemoans the sad state of affairs in 
the “Athens on the Saale,’ where pure Lutheranism had been replaced by 
Quakerism and the teachings of Thomas Müntzer. The Bible as authority 
had been replaced by the inner “spirit.” The Ebersdorf Bible was now 
preferred to Luther’s translation. The church was despised as Babel and 
the forest was preferred as a holy place. 

The author correctly names all of the favorite meeting places of the 
Pietists, including the forest mentioned above, Buddeus’ garden house, 
the brick-mill garden outside town, the orphanage, and the neighboring 
stocking maker’s house. He makes no distinction between the activities of 
the Pietist students and those of the Pietist citizenry. The goings-on in the 
house and orphanage are summarized including Heinicke’s predilection 
for beating the devil out of his followers, and his adultery with Schrédter’s 
wife. All of this activity, the author maintains, is the work of the devil 
himself, and he tied all Pietist groups in the city to Heinicke. 

Two days after the pamphlet began circulating in Jena, the theologi- 
cal faculty resolved to go on the offensive with a comprehensive written 
response. The result was a sixty-two-page defense titled: The Entire The- 
ological Faculty in Jena’s Thorough and Official Rejection of the Slander 
being spread against the University of Jena and especially against said Fac- 
ulty.°* The response, however, did not quell the rumors, which continued 
unabated. Even in Jenas pulpits, clergy railed against the awakened stu- 
dents. They and their “devilish pietistic schools” were alone held respon- 
sible. 

The schools were also subject to harassment by the students. On 31 
July, six weeks after Heinickes arrest, two students entered the school 
around noon, threw manure on the school children, hit them with a cane 
and mocked them whenever they tried to speak. One student then took 
a piece of paper, drew a picture of the devil on one side and, on the other, 


the words “The Pietist coat of arms”. 


64 Walch, Ablehnung (see above, n. 60). 

65 Franck, Pietismus (see above, n. 10), p. 48. 

66 Ibid. p. 54. 

67 Protocol Flößers in the Staatsarchiv Weimar. A6129 Bl. 44. Folge 88. The two students 
were Johann Wilhelm Dietmar, the son of a Jena city councilman, and Arnold Henrich 
von Möller, son of a patrician in Hamburg. Von Möller matriculated on 28 April 1724. 
Günter Steiger and Hans Herz, Die Matrikel der Universität Jena (Münich, 1992), p. 22; 
Dietmar matriculated on ı February 1716. Jauernig, Reinhold, and Steiger, Matrikel (see 
above, n. 10), p. 206. 
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Christian Flösser, an instructor at the school, filed a formal complaint 
against the students with the vice-chancellor. The students denied the 
charges.® The schools continued to be subjected to harassment until, 
finally, in August Wilhelm Heinrich of Eisenach ordered a comprehen- 
sive investigation of the various charges that had meanwhile been levied 
by both sides against each other.” Flösser and Spangenberg went to 
Eisenach to testify on behalf of the schools. On 17 September, Wil- 
helm Heinrich ordered that the schools continue their work.” Mean- 
while, another university patron, Ernst August of Weimar, commissioned 
his own investigation, and on 21 October, Flösser and Spangenberg 
were ordered to Weimar to report to him. There they were less suc- 
cessful, and on 31 November, Ernst August declared the schools ille- 
gal.”! 

Thus, the schools and the theology faculty—as the supervisors of the 
schools—found themselves in a bizarre legal position, with one chan- 
cellor authorizing the schools, the other forbidding them. Weimar and 
Eisenach continued to debate who had final jurisdiction. Their corre- 
spondence is also full of references to Heinicke and the school and 
faculty’s supposed connection to him.” Finally, on 7 February 1730, 
Wilhelm Heinrich declared himself “domino territoriali et summo epis- 
copo privative? and denied the other patrons any “rival status?” Ernst 
August, who had just assumed the sole rule of his territory the previous 
year, appears to have—at least temporarily—accepted this, and the other 
patrons had never exercised much active involvement in university affairs 
anyway. 

The survival of the schools now appeared secure, but neither they, 
nor the theology faculty, came out of the scandal unscathed. Antipathy 
toward the schools and their instructors remained high and the awak- 
ened students accordingly adopted a lower profile. The theology faculty, 
too, steered clear of controversy for a while, but in a few years’ time, 


68 Flésser matriculated on 21 July 1727. Steiger and Herz, Matrikel (see above, n. 67), 
p- 84. 

© Investigation ordered on 27 August 1729. Franck, Pietismus (see above, n. 10), p. 54. 

70 Thid. p. 55. 

71 Ibid. p. 57. 

72 Staatsarchiv Weimar. A6129, pp. 66-71. Weimar suspects a connection, while 
Eisenach does not. 

73 Franck, Pietismus (see above, n. 10), p. 57. “Concurrenz” is the term used in the 
correspondence. See also the correspondence held in the Staatsarchiv Weimar. A6129, 
pp. 66-71. 
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trouble would revisit them, when in January of 1737, Zinzendorf chose 
Jena as the place for the education of his son.” 

The existence of Pietism in Jena cannot be established for the seven- 
teenth century, and in the first two decades of the eighteenth century, 
Pietist expression was minimal and is only documented in the activities 
of the docent, Johann Ernst Stolte. It was first in the 1720’s that Pietism 
clearly becomes evident, initially in the person of Pastor Ehrhard Johann 
Brumhard and the circle of awakened students and citizens who flocked 
around him. It was also in the early 1720s that Jena was visited by Johann 
Friedrich Rock and Johann Otto Glüsing, radical Pietist leaders, who 
exercised an influence on both the students and citizenry of Jena. A visi- 
ble community of Pietists first emerges with the visit of Nikolaus Ludwig 
von Zinzendorf in 1727. Zinzendorf’s influence, especially on the cir- 
cle of awakened students, was immense and resulted in a visible Pietist 
community in Jena affiliated with Herrnhut. In 1729, the Pietist commu- 
nity was implicated—albeit wrongly—in a moral scandal, which led to 
the suppression of the Pietist community and outlawing of many of their 
practices. This was an ironic turn of events given that Pietism arose in 
Jena largely as a reaction to moral decadence, especially among the stu- 
dents. Pietism’s brief flowering in Jena was thus nipped in the bud and 
entered a period of dormancy that continued until 1737, when Zinzen- 
dorf sent his son, Christian Renatus to Jena for his education. 


74 For this period consult Otto Uttendérfer, “Zinzendorf und die Entwicklung des 
theologischen Seminars der Briiderunitat,” Zeitschrift fiir Briidergeschichte 10 (1916), 32- 
88. 
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It is a common assumption that Christian Jewish missionary endeavours 
are generally aimed at integrating converts as virtually isolated individ- 
uals into the Christian churches, thereby eliminating their Jewish iden- 
tity. Thus, the eighteenth-century Pietist mission to the Jews—if the rel- 
evant works actually pay any attention to it—is referred to as yet another 
chapter in the history of anti-Semitism.’ On closer inspection, however, 
what is actually the case proves, once again, to be much more intri- 
cate and the applicability of the allegedly opposed terms anti-Semitism 
and philo-Semitism to it is more than questionable.” One instance of the 
ambivalence of Christian-Jewish relations in the eighteenth century can 
be found in projects planned in the two centres of the Pietist Jewish mis- 
sion, Halle and Herrnhut, which were intended to preserve the Jewish 
identity of converts even after their baptism, by forming Jewish-Christian 
communities to accommodate them. 


' Cf. e.g. Allison P. Coudert, ‘Seventeenth Century Christian Hebraists: Philosemites 
or Antisemites?, in Judaeo-Christian Culture in the Seventeenth Century: a Celebration 
of the Library of Narcissus Marsh (1638-1713) ed. Allison P. Coudert, Sarah Hutton, 
Richard H. Popkin, Gordon M. Weiner [Archives internationales d’histoire des idées 
163] (Dordrecht, 1999), pp. 43-69. For a more differentiated approach with a similar 
tendency, in which the Jewish mission is analysed as a sub-project of a large-scale social 
engineering campaign in eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Prussia, see Christopher 
M. Clark, The Politics of Conversion: Missionary Protestantism and the Jews in Prussia 
1728-1941 (Oxford, 1995). 

2 For a tentative deconstruction of the terms in general see Wolfram Kinzig, ‘Nähe 
und Distanz: auf dem Weg zu einer neuen Beschreibung der jiidisch-christlichen Bezie- 
hungen, in Judentum und Christentum zwischen Konfrontation und Faszination. Ansdtze 
zu einer neuen Beschreibung der jiidisch-christlichen Beziehungen ed. Wolfram Kinzig and 
Cornelia Kiick [Judentum und Christentum 11] (Stuttgart, 2002), pp. 9-27. 
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Halle: Proselytengemeinde and Juden-Colonie 


Previous to the period with which we are primarily concerned here, 
Johann Müller (1649-1727)— whose tractate Or le-et ‘erev (“A Light at 
Evening Time”)? was published in 1728 in Halle, marking the beginning 
of the activities of the Institutum Judaicum—suggested conceding to 
converts the right to maintain the traditions of circumcision and Torah 
observance.* They should, as Müller pointed out in a letter, “not cease to 
be Jews in a proper sense?” 

In 1730-1731 two missionaries, Johann Georg Widmann (1696-1753) 
and Johann Andreas Manitius (1707-1758) were sent out for the first 
time to preach the Gospel to the Jews of Poland. The following recon- 
struction is based on the manuscripts of the travel itineraries of Wid- 
mann and Manitius, which are housed in the archives of the Franckesche 
Stiftungen in Halle.° In their discussions with Jews, the two missionar- 
ies held out the prospect of support from Halle if they were willing to 
convert. There, they stated, a “Jewish community [whose members] are 
willing to become believers in the Messiah” had already been formed, 


3 Johann Müller, xy21 ... ve STIAN YP VDI ORT... DRIW ory PRT? any NYY TN 
Sexsronnp pny 27... bw »an>2... [A Light at Evening Time to enlighten the Eyes of 
Israel Found among the Writings of R. Yohanan Kimhi] (Halle, 1728). German transla- 
tion/adaptation: Das Licht am Abend Wodurch Die Juden zur Annehmung der christlichen 
Wahrheit zubereitet werden ... (Halle, 1736). Cf. Christoph Rymatzki: Johann Miillers 
‘Licht am Abend’: ein Beitrag zur Charakterisierung der theologischen und geistes- 
geschichtlichen Ausrichtung des Instituts anhand seiner bedeutendsten Missionsschrift, 
in Von Halle nach Jerusalem. Konferenzbeiträge zur gleichnamigen Tagung der Seminare 
Jüdische Studien und Christlicher Orient im Institut für Orientalistik der Martin-Luther- 
Universität Halle-Wittenberg in Halle vom 27.-30. Juni 1994, ed. Eveline Goodman-Thau, 
Walter Beltz [Hallesche Beiträge zur Orientwissenschaft 18—note that cover, title page 
and preface indicate the wrong volume, no. 16] (Halle, 1994), pp. 66-77; idem, Hallischer 
Pietismus und Judenmission: Johann Heinrich Callenbergs Institutum Judaicum und dessen 
Freundeskreis (1728-1736) [Hallesche Forschungen, vol. 11] (Halle, 2004), pp. 154-160; 
463-468; 496; 506. 

Johann Müller, Unvorgreifflicher Entwurff/ Wie mit den Juden freundlich umzuge- 
hen/ und von wahrer Hertzens-Bekehrung zu reden seyn möchte/ In einem Gespräch 
vorgestellet (Gießen, 1716), pp. 34-35. 

>“... in rechtem Verstand nicht aufhören, Juden ... zu seyn.’ Cited in Rymatzki, 
Licht am Abend (see above, n. 3), p. 76. 

é Tam grateful to the late Prof. Walter Beltz and to Prof. Jan Doktór for granting me the 
opportunity to partially transcribe these remarkable documents for an edition currently 
being prepared at the Franckesche Stiftungen in Halle in collaboration with the Zydowski 
Instytut Historyczny (Jewish Historical Institute), Warsaw. 
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which their dialogue partners should join.’ Time and again the mission- 
aries pointed out that a change of religion would by no means involve 
abandonment of their Torah-observance.® Its maintenance, they added, 
indeed was not essential for salvation, yet did not conflict with Chris- 
tianity either as it “pertains rather to race than religion”? They further 
acknowledged a certain authority of post-biblical Jewish scripture by, for 
instance, claiming that the three persons of the Holy Trinity were basi- 
cally identical with the first three Sefirot as conceived by the Kabbalah.!” 
Even Jewish prayer books, provided that they were revised to a certain 
extent, should be allowed to remain in use.!! These were all casual state- 
ments, already pointing at the idea of an autarchic Jewish-Christian con- 
gregation, but which do not yet reveal an elaborated project. 

The Proselytengemeinde assumed a more concrete shape in the mis- 
sionaries’ discussions with the circle around the Greater-Polish Landrab- 
biner of Plotzgo (Plock), Jacob Mordechai (b. Naftali ha-Cohen) in May 
1731. In 1728 Widmann visited the rabbi, who was widely famous for his 
messianic prophesies and the accuracy of his predictions, and claimed in 
his reports to the institute that the rabbi had then confessed his Christian 
faith to him. The news of this encounter with the “German man,’ Wid- 
mann, which had been likewise predicted by R. Jacob, had been spread 
widely within the Jewish communities of Poland and even through Ger- 
many and Hungary and guaranteed Widmann the attention and curios- 
ity of the Jews wherever he appeared. R. Jacob prophesied that “up until 
Michaelmas Day anno 1730 the unified faith will take a greater start; 
the Jews should be assured that two from among the Jews would work 
on that, the others from among the Goyim, so that their numbers may 
well reach 70.” Eventually, after another ten years, redemption would 


7“... jüdische Gemeine die an den Maschiach gläubig werden wollen.” Archiv der 


Franckeschen Stiftungen/Hauptarchiv (AFSt/H) K45, fol. 40-41/20-21; 237/119; K48, 
fol. 55’, cp. K 49, fol. 58'-58Y. To a Jewish convert, the book printer Christian Schultz, 
Widmann suggested moving to Halle to make his living at the printing office of the 
Orphanage: AFSt/H K47, fol. 122/61. 

8 AFSt/H K4s, fol. 53/27; 100/50. 

° “... mehr das Geschlecht als Religion angehen” AFSt/H K45, fol. 259-260/130. 

10 AFSt/H K45, fol. 104/52; 115/58; 130-131/65-66; 254-255/127-128; AFSt/H K46, 
fol. 10/5; AFSt/H K46, fol. 69/35. 

11 AFSt/H K45, fol. 260/130. 

12 “Biß auff Michaelis ao. 1730. wird es mit dem einigen glauben einen mehrern anfang 
nemmen, die Juden sollen versichert seyn, daß 2. auß den Juden werden daran arbeiten, 
die andere auß den Goim, daß die anzahl wohl biß 7oig werden werde” AFSt/H Ks, 
fol. 37. 
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arrive.!? The expectation of an eschatological “perfect” or “complete 
faith,” emunah shlemah, to be revealed in the near future derived from 
the Shabbatean movement, more precisely from the Shabbatean current 
initiated by Baruchiah Russo (1676-1720).!* At this point, Widmann 
attempted, not without a certain success, to bring his Pietist Lutheranism 
home to the Jews by labelling it as the “einigen Glauben” which the Shab- 
batean prophet in Plotzgo had proclaimed. In his argument he availed 
himself of the ambiguity of the adjective einig: the Lutheran faith is 
both, the sole true faith, and the faith of the unified Church of Christians 
and Jews as he envisaged it. The prophesied “greater start” this emunah 
shlemah had now taken, Widmann pointed out, had been made in Halle, 
the aforementioned 70 persons apparently representing the associates 
and sponsors of the Institutum Judaicum and two converts employed 
there.'” The actual Shabbatean background of the notion of emunah 
shlemah and of the agitation around R. Jacob seems to have escaped the 
missionaries, partly out of ignorance, partly for lack of interest in the sub- 
tle distinctions between the different Jewish religious concepts. 

When Widmann, this time accompanied by his fellow missionary, 
came back to Plotzgo in 1730, R. Jacob refused to publicly repeat his 
alleged confession of 1728, to the particular frustration of Widmann. 
Even if the Rabbi had had a reason for making a public confession, his 


13 Ibid. The prophecy refers to the end of the year 5499, i.e. 2 October 1739. 

14 For Russo cf. Gershom Scholem (av awa), SPnbxva wnawn WN mony [Ba- 
ruchiah, Head of the Shabbateans at Salonika] in x”’wn 6 n’’o sv3[Zion, N.S. 6, 1940/1], 
pp. 119-202. It was the doctrine of Baruchiah that the sparks of the divine truth were 
dispersed among all the three revealed religions and had to be (re-)collected and synthe- 
sised to a superior form of religion. For the representation of Shabbatean doctrines in the 
travel itineraries of Widmann and Manitius cf. Jan Doktor, ‘Kryptochiliasten und Kryp- 
tosabbatianer: eine verborgene Seite der Halleschen Missionartätigkeit, in Biographie und 
Religion. Zur Personalität der Mitarbeiter des Institutum Judaicum et Muhammedicum 
J.H. Callenbergs. III. Internationales Callenberg-Kolloquium in Halle vom 15.-17.10.1997; 
ed. Walter Beltz [Hallesche Beitrage zur Orientwissenschaft, 24] (Halle, 1997), pp. 61-73, 
esp. pp. 64-68. 

15 One of them was the typesetter Christian Immanuel Frommann (f 1735) whose 
contribution to and influence on the realisation of the institute can hardly be overesti- 
mated. Cf. Christoph Rymatzki, ‘Biographische Anmerkungen zu den Ubersetzern; in 
Ubersetzungen und Ubersetzer im Verlag J.H. Callenbergs. Internationales Kolloquium in 
Halle (Saale) vom 22.-24. Mai 1995 ed. Walter Beltz [Hallesche Beiträge zur Orient- 
wissenschaft 19], pp. 33-45, esp. pp. 34-38, which also includes necessary corrections 
ofthe presentation in Paul Gerhard Aring, Christen und Juden heute—und die Judenmis- 
sion’? Geschichte und Theologie protestantischer Judenmission in Deutschland, dargestellt 
und untersucht am Beispiel des Protestantismus im mittleren Deutschland (Frankfurt/M., 
1987), pp. 71-73. Altogether there were actually three “proselytes” employed at the print- 
ing office. Cf. Rymatzki, Hallischer Pietismus (see above, n. 3), pp. 140-141. 
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position obviously would have forbidden him from doing so. A group 
of adherents of his, however, who had gathered around Isaac of Danzig 
(Gdansk), in the missionaries’ reports called “Isaac the Little? appeared 
to be ready to actually convert. In a discussion in Podgörze, towards the 
end of May 1731, Widmann explained to Isaac that indeed the Goyim 
were exempt from the observation of the Law according to Acts 15 and 
21 (“the Apostolic Decree”) and they were obliged merely to abstain from 
idolatry, blood, meat slaughtered by strangulation, and fornication — 
yet this exemption by no means applied to the Jews. In fact, the Jew- 
ish Christians of the Apostolic Era had been “zealots about the Law 
and became believers in the Messiah, and were the best of all Chris- 
tian congregations.”!© Consequently, it could be conceded to Jews who 
converted to Christianity that they maintain their “outward ceremonies.” 
Explicitly named are the wearing of beards, the dietary laws, use of the 
Hebrew language in their services, the running of their own synagogues, 
and, naturally, circumcision—as long as “you do not reckon to be saved 
thereby?” Finally, Widmann emphasizes the enduring prerogatives of 
the Old Covenant, according to Rom. 9,4-5 and Rom. 11,11-21."? 

This, Isaac objected, was very well, but he doubted that Widmann 
would be able to achieve acceptance of a Jewish-Christian community in 
Prussia and he demanded a written warrant of its liberties issued by the 
appropriate authorities, which Widmann promised to procure.'? On the 
following day he noted that he was working on “an essay about the artic- 
ulos confessionis or items which, in casum casus, when there is delibera- 
tion concerning the unification, I could take as a basis?” As soon as one 


16 AFSt/H K48, fol. 49, cp. K49, fol. 51%: “... und hätte man gefunden act 21. im 
Anfang christlicher Kirche, daf die Apostel gar nicht gelehret, daf die Jiiden solten vom 
Mose absehen Nein sie waren Eifferer über dem Gesetz, und wurden gläubig an den 
Messiam, und das war die allerbeste christliche Gemeinde gewesen? 

17 AFSt/H K48, fol. 50", cp. K49, fol. 51’: “Wir können euch darum wohl zugeben, daß 
ihr äußerliche Ceremonien beybehaltet, ihr könnet euren Bart vor wie nach wachsen 
lassen, ihr könnet euch enthalten von Chasir, ihr könnet causcher Fleisch essen, Ihr 
könnet eure hebräische Sprach in dem Gottesdienst behalten, ihr könnet auch besondere 
Schule haben. Kurtz, es sind viel ritus, die indifferent seyn, wo ihr nur nicht erdencket 
dadurch seelig zu werden. Jud ... aber wie hielte es sich mit der Beschneidung. Rp. man 
findet daß Thimotheus ein Grieche um der Juden willen beschnitten worden, wenn es 
daran fehlet, so wissen wir auch was zu thun seyn wird und zu lassen ...? 

18 AFSt/H K48, fol. 49°-50'; cp. K49, fol. 51-52". 

1? AFSt/H K48, fol. 50°; cp. K49, fol. 52". 

20 AFSt/H K48, fol. 52%; cp. K49, fol. 55": “d. 31. May. Vormittags arbeitete an einen 
Aufsatz über die articulos confessionis oder puncten welche in casum casus wenn der 
Vereinigung halber deliberiret würde, zum Grund legen könte ...”. 
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week later, a group of ten Jews, among them Isaac the Little, approached 
the missionaries and asked them “whether good news arrived from Ger- 
many, and affirmed that as soon as the assurance of the privileges for 
a Jewish-Christian community was in hand, a considerable number of 
Jews would convert. Nothing is known so far about the further progres- 
sion of this project and the reasons that led to its eventual failure.*’ One 
might assume that Widmann made such extensive promises out of the 
notorious overestimation of his own capabilities that it is highly doubtful 
he would have actually been able to convince the Prussian ecclesiastical 
and secular authorities to support his project.” 

It is also not known whether Widmann coordinated his actions with 
the director of the Institutum Judaicum, Johann Heinrich Callenberg 
(1694-1760), yet he could realistically reckon with his acquiescence. 
Answering a letter by one of the institute’s supporters, the Viennese mil- 
itary counselor Johann Bernhard Isenflamm ({1741),*° in which Isen- 
flamm expressed concern about the insufficient care commonly taken 
of Jewish converts after their baptism and had suggested establishing a 
“colony” for such converts in “Moscow or in the Wuerttemberg lands”** 
Callenberg drew up an elaborate commentary” which he had published 
in the institute's reports in 1734: 


Since I also thought that particularly small Jewish communities could be 
established here and there, I reserve the right to elaborate on this at a 
future date. Now I merely shall adduce the following: firstly it is desirable 
that, as a start, where even only a few conversi are together in one place, 
they should gather at least weekly for devotions, conducted either by a 
teacher or by a proficient studioso. Further, given that there are French 
congregations here and there among the Reformed in Germany, and 
German congregations among the Evangelicals [Lutherans] in the Nordic 
countries, merely because of differences in language and perhaps some 
external church practices, and given that these differences are tolerated 
later on by their offspring, even though they have already learned the 


21 AFSt/H K 48, fol. 60'-60Y; cp. K49, fol. 62'-62”. 

22 For a slightly different reconstruction and evaluation of the events see: Jan Doktor, 
‘Das große Scheitern: Die Emissäre des Institutum Judaicum und der Landrabbiner von 
Großpolen, Kwartalnik historii Żydów [Jewish History Quarterly] (2006), vol. 4 (220), 
pp. 521-529. 

» For Isenflamm see Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie (Leipzig, 1875-1912), vol. 14, 
p. 630; Neue Deutsche Biographie (Berlin 1953-1964). vol. 10, p. 195; Rymatzki, Hallischer 
Pietismus, pp. 383-384. 

24 Vienna, 29/5/1731, AFSt/H K K6, fol. 332'-333*. 

> AFSt/H K7, fol. 1217-126". 
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language of the country, then it is hard to see why, with divine blessing 
and through the means of beneficial institutions, the number of converts 
would not increase, should it be the case that here and there certain Jewish 
congregations would be founded, although at first they would not have a 
considerable number of members. 


Now, that the establishment of such special Jewish communities would 
create no small benefit, would be something sensible men would readily 
recognize upon further reflection. To consider only one ofthe advantages 
that one would hope for from this, would be that it would remove a major 
obstacle among the Jews to their conversion since they would see that 
with the acceptance of Christianity they would, to a certain extent, remain 
a nation separate from other peoples. In addition if through acceptable 
means und without offense to Christian liberty, the members of such 
communities could be motivated, at least for the most part, to marry 
among themselves, which would remedy a thing that often distresses our 
conversos and conversas, as their marriages with persons from our nation 
typically turn out badly, due to the very different upbringing, or contempt 
for the proselytes and other causes. 


One could then also say to the disbelieving Jews: see, that is orthodox 
Judaism ... whereas you are apostates; you have renounced the doctrine 
of the ancient Jewish people, who lived before the arrival of the Messiah. 
These, however, have accepted it and, by this merciful visitation, have 
allowed themselves to be restored to the faith of your patriarchs, etc. 


As far as the establishment of one or more colonies for the proselytes 
is concerned, the further benefit may be discovered in them—especially 
when they would be founded in remote places—that, since it can be 
assumed that future Christian teachers of our Evangelical Church will, 
following the example of the Apostles, concede to scrupulous Jews, at least 
for some time, the observance of several Jewish customs (but on condition 
that this will not be urged as a thing necessary to obtain salvation), which 
would free most of the Jews from their doubts. This could happen in an all 
the more inoffensive way if they were to be situated in isolated and remote 
places.” 


Callenberg’s announcement that he would “reveal in the future more ... 
of the outward setup of such a colony somewhat more explicitly and 
circumstantially”’” remained unfulfilled. In his remarks on the care of 
proselytes the following year, he spoke out on this matter in a much 


26 Johann Heinrich Callenberg, Sechste Fortsetzung seines Berichts von einem Versuch 
das arme Jüdische Volck zur Erkäntniß der christlichen Wahrheit anzuleiten (Halle, 1734), 
chpt. 12: “Antwort auf die Anfrage einer hohen Person wegen einer zum Besten der 
Jüdischen Proselyten anzurichtenden Colonie’, pp. 98-109, here, pp. 106-109. 

7 Callenberg, Sechste Fortsetzung (see above, n. 26) p. 109. 
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more reserved and cautious manner. A possible concession to religious 
autonomy, let alone a “Jewish colony,’ is not even mentioned any longer: 


And since in some there arose melancholic thoughts that they, by accepting 
Christianity, had, as it were, been cut off from their nation, as the Jews 
referred only to such [converts] as meshummedim, that is, depraved and 
eradicated, one tries to bring about among those of Jewish birth and 
converted to Christianity—who are now expected to represent orthodox 
Judaism—a closer acquaintance and community for their comfort and 
encouragement. Would that they sanctify themselves through the Word of 
God and allow themselves to be brought to the exercise of true Christianity. 
May such a community be no inconsiderable aid in drawing many of the 
infidels step by step also to Christ.” 


Although Callenberg had received several affirmative replies by support- 
ers of the institute,” his suggestions met with disapproval on the part of 
some influental contemporaries.*° Thus, for example, Friedrich Michael 
Ziegenhagen (1694-1776) raised grave objections to Callenberg’s plans, 
which he expressed to Widmann and Manitius during a meeting at 
the London Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge (SPCK) in 1734. 
Manitius recapitulated Ziegenhagen’s arguments in a letter to Callenberg: 


If such a separate Jewish colony, which would be allowed to have so many 
Jewish ceremonies and customs, should live apart in a remote place, there 
would easily arise from it a separate sect, which would intermingle the 
Christian religion with many Jewish principiis, ... he generally considered 
anything that would result in separation dangerous; the Jews had to be 
united with the Christians, and he knew well that one would have to 
concede them quite a few things for a period of time but only on the 
condition that they would abandon these after having achieved greater 
insight and that they did not form a special form of religion.*! 


?8 Johann Heinrich Callenberg: Neue summarische Nachricht Von einem Versuch Das 
arme Jüdische Volck zur Erkäntnß und Annehmung der christlichen Wahrheit anzuleiten 
... (Halle, 1735), chpt. 3: “Von einer fürsorge für die Catechumenen und Proselyten von 
jüdischer Nation,’ pp. 12-15, here p. 17. 

2? Cf. e.g. AFSt/HKı2, fol. 111-112", Liabold [Liebhold?] Maximilian, Baron v. Creut- 
zenstein to Callenberg, Grünberg, 25 September 1732; AFSt/H Kı4, fol. 280%-281', 
Callenberg to v. Creutzenstein (for him see Rymatzi, Hallischer Pietismus [see above, 
n. 3], pp. 325-326); AFSt/H K19, fol. 223’, Balthasar Erdmann Heinze to Callenberg, 
Großpösna, 29 November 1734; AFSt/H Ka1, fol. 228", G.PJ. Froschel to Callenberg, 
Heiligenbeil, 24 March 1735; AFSt/H K26, fol. 237", Andreas Herold an Callenberg, 
Leipzig, 12 November 1736 (for Herold see Rymatzi, Hallischer Pietismus [see above, n. 3], 
fol. 336-337). 

30 Cf. e.g. AFSt/H Ko, fol. 37’, Callenberg to Georg Gustav Zeltner, Halle, 4 January 
1735. 

31 AFSt/H K18, fol. 197°, Manitius to Callenberg, London, 2 August 1734— “Wenn 
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At the same time, Widmann solicited support for his plan to build 
a “Jewish colony” in America. In London, he became acquainted with 
Baron von Streck, who had just returned from overseas where he had 
escorted a group from Salzburg fleeing religious persecution. It was 
Widmanns idea to gather a group of Jewish converts in Germany and to 
settle them as colonists in the New World. Instead of winning supporters 
for his plan, Widmann apparently provoked rejection as in the case of 
Ziegenhagen.** 

Misgivings like those of Ziegenhagen—which, as will be seen, were all 
but groundless—eventually prompted Callenberg to abandon the plans 
for Juden-Colonien. Widmann, however, abided by the idea. In the 1750s, 
long after he had resigned from his post at the institute, he promoted 
plans to found a proselyte’s colony in Palestine, which in turn was, as far 
as we know, never realised.’ 


Herrnhut: the Judenkehille (Jewish community) 


Count Nikolaus Ludwig von Zinzendorf (1700-1760) had increasingly 
devoted himself to the Jewish mission since the beginning of the 1730s.*4 
In the Jews, the Moravian Brethren often noticed a striking openness to 
the Christian message,” and this encouraged Zinzendorf to intensify his 
missionary efforts. In 1735 he won Samuel Lieberkühn (1710-1777) over 
for the Briidergemeine, who henceforth worked as a professional on the 
Jewish mission field in Germany, the Netherlands, and in Silesia. Soon 
the program of “gathering firstlings” emerged. This program aimed at 
integrating individual Jews into the Briidergemeine without encouraging 
them to abandon their identity. To this end, several liturgical innovations 


eine solche separirte jüdische Colonie, denen man so viel jüdische ceremonien u[nd] 
Gebrauche verstatten wolte so abgesondert an einem entlegenen Ort leben solte, wiirde 
aus solcher leicht eine besondere Secte, welche die christl[iche] Religion mit vielen 
jüdischen Principiis vermischte, entstehen, ... er halte überhaupt alles für gefährlich, was 
auf eine Separation hinauslauffe, die Juden müsten mit den Christen vereiniget werden, 
und da wiße er wohl daß man ihnen auf eine Zeitlang manches concediren könte, aber 
doch nur auf die Condition daß sie es nach erlangter mehrerer Erkenntnis ablegten und 
keine eigene Religions Form formirten” 

32 Thus Rymatzki, Hallischer Pietismus (see above, n. 3), p. 395, n. 546. 

33 Cf. Rymatzki, Hallischer Pietismus (see above, n. 3), p. 233. 

34 Christiane Dithmar, Zinzendorfs nonkonformistische Haltung zum Judentum 
[Schriften der Hochschule für Jüdische Studien ı] (Heidelberg, 2000), pp. 97-127. 

3 Ibid. pp. 104-108; 128-129. 
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were implemented. These included the celebration of the Day of Atone- 
ment and, later on, the Sabbath Rest and the intercession for Israel within 
the services on Sundays.”° A christianised Jewish marriage ceremony for 
the “firstlings” was created.” The new converts were intended to be gath- 
ered in a Jewish-Christian congregation within the Briidergemeine, the 
Judenkehille (“Jews Qehillah,’ the latter part of the word being derived 
from the Hebrew word for “community”). 

The project of the Judenkehille was closely linked to Zinzendorf’s doc- 
trine of the tropes, which theologically grounded the meta-denominatio- 
nality of the Briidergemeine. According to this doctrine the existence of 
different denominations (Lutheran, Reformed, Moravian) was intended 
by God and served to accommodate the diversity of human beings. De 
jure, the Jewish-Christian group, would have been entitled to be consid- 
ered such a trope, a legitimate denomination within the Briidergemeine, 
even though Zinzendorf himself seems—unlike Lieberkiihn—never to 
have spoken about a fourth Jewish-Christian trope.°® 

In his missionary talks Lieberkühn followed rather unconventional 
guidelines that temporarily brought him into conflict with Zinzendorf.*” 
In his “Short Account of the Present Condition of the Jews” (Kurtze 
Nachricht vom Gegenwärtigen Zustand der Juden)*° of 1740, he wrote: 


Now, I am perfectly convinced, and fully at one with the Jews, that a 
great many of the predictions in the Prophets are not yet fulfilled, that 
the Messiah is yet to come and that he will deliver them from the Golus 
(captivity) and restore them to the land of Canaan ... Indeed I also believe 
dearly that the Messiah has come once already and that it was Jesus (Yeshua 
Notsri) ... Now, this Jesus will come again [return] and reveal himself to 
the Jews, ... and he will build a glorious empire among them in the land 
of Canaan ... So, whenever the Jews, according to their habit, argue that 
the Messiah cannot yet have come, since those same prophecies are not 
yet fulfilled, I confirm to them that the Messiah is yet to come, and so I 


36 Ibid. pp. 267-270; 213-215; 221-227. 

37 Ibid. pp. 178-182; 279-282. 

38 Op. cit., pp. 171f. 

3 Their controversy was mainly about the question as to whether it was appropriate 
to employ rational arguments (namely, on the basis of the resurrection not the sacrifice 
of Christ) to prove to the Jews that Jesus was the saviour, as Lieberkühn did, or, rather, 
one had to appeal to their “heart; as Zinzendorf insisted—cf. Dithmar (see above, n. 34), 
Pp. 162-165; 296-298. 

40 Unitätsarchiv (Moravian Archives) (UA) A R.16.1.a.4.e; cp. R.16.1.b.9; R.16.1.b.11; 
R.16.3.5; R.16.7.5, ed. in Dithmar (see above, n. 34), Pp. 290-296. 
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have no quarrels with them on this matter. Certainly those [Christians] 
are greatly mistaken who consider everything in the Prophets fulfilled and 
want to make them believe that it has to be understood spiritually, for they 
do not achieve anything, but that the Jews ... become even more biased 
against Christianity. Now, when they conclude from this that hence Iam 
a Jew, then I confess what I believe: namely that the Messiah has come 
once already ... that the same will come again [return] to fulfil what the 
Prophets presaged of the last times ... I also notice that such discussions 
with the Jews are not entirely in vain, but evoke in some of them at least 
some reflection. Some say, I have a kind of middle ground between Jews 
and Christians. Others ask, to whom shall we turn, since the Christians 
are fragmented into so many sects and are so corrupt? Then I advise them 
that they should not turn to the Christians but to God and the Saviour ... 
Some say outright, him [i.e. Jesus] we do not want, and those I leave alone. 
Others say: if the Messiah comes and we find that it is him, then we will 
accept him ...* 


Thus, much more than Widmann and Manitius, Lieberkühn particu- 
larly met the eschatological hopes of the Jews by embracing radical 
Pietist ideas; he stressed to them their commonalities and did not insist 
so much on a confession of Christ as a precondition for further dia- 
logue. 

Even though Zinzendorf assumed that, according to Paul (Rom. 11, 
25-26), “at first the ... chosen gentiles ... [must] be saved, so that there- 
after all Israel together can be saved,” the number of firstlings remained 
disappointingly small. In 1751 “the first Jewish feast,” a festivity dedi- 
cated to the firstlings in the Briidergemeine, was celebrated in Herrnhut, 
with a mere seven Jewish-Christian participants.** In the early 1750s, 
Zinzendorf reacted by modifying the project of the Judenkehille to the 
effect that he now aimed at establishing it within the Jewish communi- 
ties. The converted Jews should, as an autonomous community, remain 
in their Jewish environment and form a sort of nucleus of the converted 
Israel. By this time Zinzendorf had moved to London to apply himself 
to the organisation of the local branch of the Briidergemeine. At that 
point, the new Judenkehille was also intended to be based in London 
and to be supervised by Lieberkühn and the convert Benjamin David 


4. Cit. after Dithmar (see above, n. 34), pp. 293-295. 

#2 Oration from the 8 August 1747, UA R 16.12.17, ed. in Dithmar (see above, n. 34), 
PP- 307-310, cit. p. 307. 

# Ibid. pp. 182-184. 
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Kirchhof (1716-1784).** Even though a number of Jews actually joined 
the London Brüdergemeine, the establishment of the Judenkehille there 
foundered on the silent resistance of the Brethren.® 

A further attempt to establish a Judenkehille was possibly the objec- 
tive of Zinzendorf’s journey to Switzerland in 1757. At Lengnau, a corre- 
spondent of the Brüdergemeine, the scholar and missionary to the Jews, 
Johann Caspar Ulrich (1705-1768),° won over the local Rabbi Joseph 
Guggenheim for his plan to build a Jewish-Christian community, the 
members of which should, for the time being, not be baptised publicly, 
but remain Jews and gather others willing to convert. However, the plan 
could not be realised due to the Rabbi’s poor health. It seems that it was 
Guggenheim’s own secret conversion, and the subsequent pangs of con- 
science, that resulted in severe mental derangement. His last years were 
spent confined to the house and under the care of Ulrich.” 

Thus, also in Herrnhut plans were pursued to establish relatively 
autonomous Jewish-Christian communities, but some of the Brethren 
apparently were ready to take an even further step and to allow, at 
least temporarily, fully autonomous, covertly operating conventicles of 
unbaptised Jewish Christians. 

When the Briidergemeine in the early 1770s gained knowledge of a 
crypto-Christian group without any contact with, much less supervision 
by, Christian authorities, Lieberkühn advised the Brethren to exercise 
restraint. They should not try to force anything in this matter and wait 
and see whether the Jewish Christians would seek contact with the 
Briidergemeine of their own accord. He considered it a welcome state 
of affairs for converted Jews to remain among themselves and not be 
affiliated with any church, not even the Briidergemeine.*® 


44 Ibid. pp. 186-189. 

45 Ibid. pp. 189-191. 

46 For literature and biographical data on Ulrich, see Dithmar (see above, n. 34), p. 193, 
n. 721; Cf. Lothar Rothschild, Johann Caspar Ulrich von Ziirich und seine “Sammlung 
jüdischer Geschichten in der Schweiz.” Ein Beitrag zur Diskussion der Judenfrage und zur 
Darstellung der Juden in der schweizerischen Publizistik [Phil. Diss. Basel, 1932] (Zürich, 
1933). 

47 Dithmar (see above, n. 34), pp. 195-198. 

48 UA R. 16.6.6. Cp. Adolf Schulze, ‘Samuel Lieberkühns Leben und Wirken, in 
Zinzendorf und Lieberkiihn: Studien zur Geschichte der Judenmission ed. Gustaf Dalman, 
Adolf Schulze (Leipzig, 1903), pp. 76; 90. 
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When studying the written and printed legacy of the eighteenth century 
missionaries to the Jews, one occasionally comes across scattered and 
faint evidence of groups within the Jewish community that confessed 
Jesus Christ or were disposed to conversion.“ Yet apart from the mass 
conversion ofthe Polish Frankists in 1759, which made a significant pub- 
lic impression, these groups remain peculiarly obscure. Reports about 
them seem to consist more of rumours than information. Due to fortu- 
nate circumstances, we are able to reconstruct, at least partially, the his- 
tory and character of the same crypto-Christian sect which Lieberkühn’s 
expert opinion referred to, on the basis of their own testimony from doc- 
uments kept in the Moravian Archives (Unitätsarchiv) at Herrnhut.°° 


4 Cf. e.g. Leopold Immanuel Jacob de Dort to Johann Michael v. Loén, 5 November 
1753: UA R 16.2.2a, with some mistakes ed. in Jan Doktór, ‘Doniesienie o żydowskich 
heretykach z połowy XVIII wieku’, Kwartalnik historii Zydéw/Jewish History Quarterly 
2003, vol. 4 (208), pp. 589-591 [Letter of 1753 by a group in Poland willing to convert and 
their ‘messianic’ creed]; Samuel Lieberkühn, ‘Einige Nachrichten von dem gegenwärtigen 
Zustand der Juden und der Bemühungen der Brüder ihre Bekehrung zu fördern’ (about 
B.D. Kirchhof’ journey to Poland in 1758 trying to establish contacts with potential 
Jewish converts): UA R.15.10.7, cp. Dithmar (see above, n. 34), pp. 203-206; Justus Israel 
Beyer, Fortgesetzte Nachricht von der zum Heil der Juden errichteten Anstalt nebst den 
Ausziigen aus den Tagebiichern der reisenden Mitarbeiter 2, Halle, 1778, p. 61 (rumours 
about Jewish Christians in Amsterdam recorded by J.G. Burgmann in his diary under the 
28 October 1764). 

50 After the first account of these documents by Gustaf Dalman, ‘Dokumente eines 
christlichen Geheimbundes unter den Juden im achtzehnten Jahrhundert; Saat auf 
Hoffnung: Zeitschrift fiir die Mission der Kirche an Israel 27 (1890), 18-37 and the 
groundbreaking work of Yehudah Liebes (02° amim), 1YpRaw NnI2N nm nmo ND Yy 
mxnawa [A Secret Jewish-Christian Sect of Shabbatean Origin], vn» pyar pann 
mamn (Tarbiz: a Quarterly for Jewish Studies) 37 (1988), repr. in idem max TO 
mxnawn (Engl. title: On Sabbateaism [sic] and its Kabbalah) (mwn ‚nhw / Jerusalem, 
1995), pp. 212-237. Recently a number of studies on this topic have appeared: Lutz 
Greisiger, Jüdische Kryptochristen im 18. Jahrhundert? Dokumente aus dem Archiv 
der Evangelischen Brüderunität in Herrnhut, Judaica 60 (2004), 204-223, 325-339; 
Paweł Maciejko, Christian Elements in Early Frankist Doctrine, main? HONN 7973 
por mm (Engl. title: Gal-Ed: On the History of the Jews in Poland) 20 (2005), 13- 
27, there pp. 25-26; idem, ‘A Jewish-Christian Sect with a Sabbatian Background Revis- 
ited? Kabbalah: Journal for the Study of Jewish Mystical Texts 14 (2006), 95-113, who 
holds that the documents are to be considered a contemporary forgery. In my opin- 
ion he has not yet provided sufficient evidence to substantiate this assumption; deal- 
ing with the original documents in Herrnhut I became, in contrast, increasingly con- 
vinced that they are authentic and reliable. For an edition of the most revealing letter 
see Doktor, Greisiger (below, n. 54). The most comprehensive work on Jewish crypto- 
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At the end of 1771 and beginning of 1772, the pastor of the German 
Lutheran congregation in London, Johann Gustav Burgmann (1744- 
1795) was visited by an Amsterdam Jew by the name of Simon, who 
revealed himself to be a secret Christian. He intimated to Burgmann that 
he belonged to a group which had converted to the Christian saviour and 
clandestinely adhered to him. Of the extensive correspondence Burg- 
mann maintained in the subsequent years with members of this crypto- 
Christian sect, only a small portion has survived. 

Burgmann, formerly a missionary of the Halle Institutum Judaicum 
(1762-1765), was in amicable contact with the local provincial helper (i.e. 
bishop) of the Brüdergemeine, Benjamin LaTrobe (1728-1786),°! who, 
for his part, kept the Elders’ Conference (Unitäts-Ältestenkonferenz— 
UAC) informed about the affair and, in 1780, sent the documents he was 
in possession of to Herrnhut where they were archived.” 

A comprehensive account of the history, self-conception and customs 
of the “Church of Jesus Christ in Israel,’ as the sect used to call itself,” 
is found in a lengthy letter from the spring of 1773.°4 According to the 
mythical history of origins given in this letter, which clearly reveals its 
Shabbatean background, the sect was founded due to the divine voca- 
tions of three pious men on a ninth of Av in the 1680s. It is said to 
have spread, from then on, over Bohemia, Moravia, Poland, and even 
Turkey, and to have been, presumably in the 1720s, thoroughly reformed 
by the young Jonathan Eibeschiitz (d. 1764). To obtain the knowledge 
necessary for this reforming endeavour, R. Jonathan is said to have trav- 
elled to Germany to become acquainted with the “pure doctrine of the 
Church” and to have eventually adopted the Lutheran faith. His way led 
him to Leipzig and Hamburg where he first received Holy Communion 


Christians in the eighteenth century, based largely on the itineraries of the Halle mis- 
sionaries, is: Jan Doktör, W poszukiwaniu zydowskich kryptochrzescijan: Dzienniki ewan- 
gelickich misjonarzy z ich wedréwek po Rzeczypospolitej w latach 1730-1747 (Warsaw, 
1999). 

5l For him cf. J.C.S. Mason, The Moravian Church and the Missionary Awakening in 
England 1760-1800 (Woodbridge, 2001; repr. 2002), pp. 63-64; passim, and John Mason, 
C.J. Podmore, ‘La Trobe, Benjamin; in The Blackwell Dictionary of Evangelical Biography. 
1730-1860, ed. Donald M. Lewis (Oxford et al., 1995), pp. 63-64. 

>2 UA R 16.6.28, Benjamin LaTrobe to the UAC, London, 17 August 1780. 

53 UA R.16.6.2, fol. 4. 

54 UA R.16.6.2, ed. in Jan Doktor, Lutz Greisiger, ‘“Wielka tajemnica” List amster- 
damskich judeochrzescijan do pastora Johanna Burgmanna z 1773 roku; Kwartalnik His- 
torii Żydów| Jewish History Quarterly 4.216 (2005), 577-592. 
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and later Baptism—both under the pledge of strictest secrecy. The two 
sacraments were implemented in the “Church in Israel” at that point as 
well and continue to be administered to this day, according to the letter. 
This tradition of reform as allegedly instituted by Jonathan Eibeschütz 
was transmitted within the group as its memory of secession from the 
Shabbatean movement. Thus, the actual formation of the “Church in 
Israel” would have to be dated to the mid-1720s.*° 

The letter’s reference to the famous Jonathan Eibeschütz (d. 1764) who 
became chief Rabbi of the “Ihree Communities” of Altona, Hamburg, 
and Wandsbek in 1750 is most noteworthy. Eibeschütz was the target 
of acampaign headed by his great rival and competitor for the oflice, 
Jakob Emden (1697-1776), who accused him of secretly adhering to the 
Shabbatean heresy. The affair caused a great public stir and, subsequently, 
even Christian authors like David Friedrich Megerlin (ca. 1698-1778) 
commented on the controversy and claimed that Eibeschiitz was a secret 
Christian.” 

Ihe key doctrine of the crypto-Christian sect apparently was not 
the messianic nature of Jesus of Nazareth but rather a Christianized 
Kabbalistic-Shabbatean doctrine of the Trinity as it had been preached by 
Abraham Miguel Cardoso (ca. 1630-1706) and, most notably, Nehemia 
Chaion (ca. 1655-ca. 1730); the latter is named in the letters as one of 
the founders of the sect.” The significance of the Trinity is emphasised 
time and again in the letters. The admission of new members took 
place gradually and in meticulously protected secrecy. Every potential 
candidate was presented with a copy of the Sefer Nitsahon and the 


> Accordingly, the introduction to the same letter of 1773 says: “You all-knowing 
Saviour, you do know with what great zeal, earnest and tears your name has been 
worshipped for 50 years in Israel in secret” —“du allwißender heilland du weist es doch 
mit was für Eiffer Ernst und Tränen dein nahme werend 50 Jahre unter Israel in der 
stille an gebeten word”: UA R.16.6.2, fol. 2, cf. Doktor, Greisiger (see above, n. 54), 
p. 580. 

56 See e.g. David Friedrich Megerlin, Geheime Zeugnüsse, vor die Wahrheit der Christ- 
lichen Religion, aus vier und zwanzig neuen und seltenen Jüdischen Amuleten, oder An- 
häng-Zetteln gezogen ... zu Rettung der Ehre des Christlichen Lehr-Begriffs, von der 
H.H. Dreyeinigkeit, und dem Königreich Jesu Christi, wider die neueste Jüdische Einwen- 
dungen ... (Frankfurt/M, 1756) or Carl Anton, Kurze Nachricht von dem falschen Messias 
Sabbathai Zebhi und den neulich seinetwegen in Hamburg und Altena entstandenen Bewe- 
gungen (Wolfenbüttel, 1752). For a brief outline of the “Amulettenstreit” how the dispute 
became to be known see Gershom Scholem, Kabbalah (New York, Jerusalem, 1974; repr. 
frequently, New York et al., 1978 ff.), pp. 405-408. 

57 Cf. Liebes (see above, n. 50), pp. 225-226; pp. 229-231. 
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Sefer Hizzug Emuna, two classic works of Jewish apologetical and anti- 
Christian polemical literature. Ifthe candidate failed this test and showed 
himself to be a “wretched blasphemer” he was left alone.°® 

At a further stage in the process of admission, the aspirant was pre- 
sented with the Old and New Testaments. Ultimately, “we bank on none 
else than the Trinity and atonement in Jesus Christ.” Ifhe showed “decent 
moral conduct” and “that he believes quite with all his heart,” two or three 
brethren were appointed to look after him and to prepare him for bap- 
tism. If he desired to receive the sacrament “in all earnest” and showed 
“credible repentance” it was administered to him in a Mikvah. At the bap- 
tismal ceremony, three witnesses were present, two of whom—apparently 
again for reasons of secrecy—had to leave the city afterwards. The third 
stayed around for supervision of and care for the neophyte. When he, 
after further instruction, had duly internalized the “pure, Evangelical 
Lutheran doctrine” he was admitted to the communal service but, for the 
time being, had to leave the room when the Lord’s Prayer was recited. 
Later on, he was admitted to participate in the recitation as well “and 
eventually, after an examination of the doctrine and attestation of the 
same, the Holy Communion was administered to him?’ 

Secrecy, the writers of the letters point out at every opportunity, is 
absolutely imperative. If the membership of one of the brethren became 
public, he was banned from meetings, and all ties with him were broken. 
This practice, the writers state, is what the statutes, which had been 
decreed by their teachers, stipulated. 


58 UA R.16.6.2, fol. 10. cf. Doktór, Greisiger (see above, n. 54), p. 586. The Sefer 
Nitsahon by R. Yomtov Lipmann Mühlhausen (14./15. cent.) and the Hizzugq Emuna by 
Isaac b. Abraham of Troki (ca. 1530-1586?) were the most widespread anti-Christian 
polemical works since the Middle Ages. Notably the latter was used as a handbook 
for religious disputations with Christians. For the Sefer Nitsahon see Daniel J. Lasker, 
Jewish philosophical polemics in Ashkenaz; in Contra Iudaeos. Ancient and Medieval 
Polemics between Christians and Jews, ed. Ora Limor, Guy G. Stroumsa (Tübingen, 1996), 
pp. 195-213. For the Hizzuq Emuna: Stefan Schreiner, ‘Jes 53 in der Auslegung des Sepher 
Chizzuq Emunah von R. Isaak ben Avraham aus Troki, in Der leidende Gottesknecht. Jesaja 
53 und seine Wirkungsgeschichte ed. Bernd Janowski; Peter Stuhlmacher [Forschungen 
zum Alten Testament 14] (Tübingen, 1996), pp. 159-195, esp. 159-165. For the state 
of research (literature) cf. idem, Rabbanitische Quellen im “Buch der Starkung des 
Glaubens” des Karäers Isaak ben Abraham aus Troki, Frankfurter Judaistische Beiträge 
26 (1999), p. 52, n. 5. Not yet listed there is idem: “Vom Sinn des Exils. Anmerkungen zu 
Isaak von Trokis Deutung der “galut;”’ Judaica 55, 2, (1999), 34-50. 

° UA R.16.6.2, fol. 10-11. Cf. Doktór, Greisiger (see above, n. 54), p. 586. 

© UA R.16.6.2, fol. 12. Cf. Doktór, Greisiger (see above, n. 54), p. 586. 
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Ihe aim of these letters seems to be to convince the addressee, Burg- 
mann, who has already come to know too much, that this strict secrecy 
has been broken, and that keeping silent is the only appropriate approach 
in this matter. By making him a confidant, the writers are trying to inspire 
him with the feeling of a particular responsibility: 


Now, dear Sir, see the great and infinite importance of this secret; our 
brethren live for the most part in Catholic countries. Even here [i.e., in 
Amsterdam], if, God forbid, it would be betrayed, what could we do? They 
would say we create a new religion; what a dispersal there would be among 
men, their wives, children, families, relatives ... Now, look upon our weak 
and poor souls with compassion [mercy] and consider keeping it as secret 
as ever possible; let there be no one so dear to you that you uncover this 
secret to him. You could not only do harm to particular souls but even to 
the salvation of Israel in general, as, with the counsel of the Holy Spirit in 
the course of a hundred years the greater half of Israel could be converted, 
yet it advances, may God be blessed, and the mercy of our saviour increases 
daily. Do look at and consider before the countenance of Jesus Christ what 
infinite damage could be caused to our weak souls; seal this secret for the 
sake of love and mercy. Amen, amen!®! 


The authors of the letters appear particularly concerned about the fate of 
Simon, who at present, poses the greatest threat to secrecy. Burgmann, 
apparently, was convinced that Simon should officially convert, which 
after verbose explanations of the “harm and calamity that could result 
from this,” is rejected by them in the clearest terms: “it is decided ... 
that S[imon] shall not publicly confess his faith, and this may not be 
revoked.”® In order to ease his living conditions, and thus to divert him 
from conversion, the brethren in Amsterdam pulled some strings and 
arranged for his employment as “a lottery office keeper”? 

Thus, the “Church in Israel” sealed itself off, particularly from its 
Christian environment, by all available means. This “anti-missionary ten- 
dency”™ was on the verge of causing a break in relations with Burgmann: 


... ifit ever will be possible to get permission from our brethren to further 
correspond with you we shall be quite happy [to do so]. The difficulty why 
it is not allowed at present is that you have travelled as a missionary among 
the Jews ...© 


61 UA R.16.6.2, fol. 10. Cf. Doktór, Greisiger (see above, n. 54), p. 585. 


© UA R.16.6.1, fol. 6-10 [17-1]. 

& UA R.16.6.7, fol. 3; R. 16.6.28. 

64 Liebes (see above, n. 50), p. 216. 

© UA R.16.6.2, fol. 19. Cf. Doktor, Greisiger (see above, n. 54), p. 591 (Note the wrong 
transliteration there: “geweyset” instead of “gereyset”). 
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However, immediately following this passage the writers go on to make 
a request that seems to run perfectly contrary to this anti-missionary 
tendency. They considered “the founded society in London as a cue of 
grace, as an enterprise that “could yield great fruit for the Kingdom of 
Jesus.’ This obviously refers to the Society for the Furtherance of the 
Gospel among the Heathen (SFG), which had been re-established largely 
due to the efforts of Benjamin La Trobe.” Through La Trobe, Burgmann 
is likely to have been familiar with the activities of the SFG; he might have 
even informed his Amsterdam correspondents himself about them. The 
project the writers revealed to Burgmann was the following: 


The King of Prussia has [banished] from the new provinces of Poland 
within his territory all those Jews who have procured less than 1000 
Talers of capital. It [i.e. the affected Jewish inhabitants] consists of 39 
Jewish communities from which were expelled approximately 2000 poor 
Jews ... Our opinion is that this pious society should direct its attention 
especially towards the Jews of New Prussia, and address them. We believe 
that it could be achieved with minor effort to send 100 or 200 families 
to America. Submit this to the society ... these Jews still have several 
months time. They hope to organize something through the local and the 
London Jews, through the Prince of Orange and the King of England. 
The Jewish community of Berlin has written to a Jew by the name of 
Frane in London. The Jews here have pooled together 100,000 Guilders 
... Maybe it is the will of God that the society attends to the matter so 
closely ... It is true that perhaps several families might publicly embrace 
Christianity for worldly purposes, but even disregarding those, how great 
a salvation might not spring up from their children or how many souls 
might not come to true salvation and blessedness, should it even be but 
one. 


Immediately after the First Partition of Poland in 1772, Frederick II of 
Prussia (1740-1768) had ordered that all the Jews of West Prussia who 
could not attest capital of at least 1000 Talers should be banished from 
the country. On March 1, 1773, the banishment was proclaimed, which 


6° “<... grosse fruchten in das reich Jesus tragen könte ...”: UA R.16.6.2, fol. 19. Cf. 


Doktór, Greisiger (see above, n. 54), p. 591. 

67 The SFG had been founded in 1741 in London by August Gottlieb Spangenberg 
(1704-1792), who became bishop of the Briidergemeine/Moravian Church in 1744, 
but went bankrupt a mere eight years later. In 1768, the re-establishment succeeded 
after LaTrobe, as the first Englishman had been appointed provincial helper of the 
Briidergemeine in England. The major task of the SFG was the organisation and financing 
of the Labrador mission of the Brüdergemeine: Mason (see above, n. 50), pp. 44-47. 

68 UA R.16.6.2, fol. 19-20. Cf. Doktör, Greisiger (see above, n. 54), pp. 591-592. 
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was to come into effect by May 1.°° That Burgmann is asked to approach 
none other than a missionary society to take part in the rescue efforts 
of the Berlin, Amsterdam, and London Jews, and to ship hundreds of 
expelled Jews from West Prussia to the New World obviously contradicts 
the general refusal of missionizing and conversion. The writers could 
have hardly expected the SFG to support those Polish Jews at their own 
expense without attempting to secure any kind of “reward” for itself in 
the form of new converts. 

A passage in which they explicitly comment on the significance of the 
Law in the “Church in Israel” might throw further light on the question 
of how exactly they conceived this Jewish settlement in America: “We 
demand no privilege ... even no concession of the ceremonial Law, 
no citizenship, and hence, dearest friend, there is no deception in this 
matter?” Accordingly, the “Church in Israel” remains within Jewry and, 
therefore, demands no concessions in terms of religious autonomy within 
the Church as the Halle missionaries in their negotiations with Isaac the 
Little had proposed, as the Briidergemeine similarly conceded, and as, 
likewise, the Frankists had obtained in 1759.7! 

Thus, the idea behind the letter writers’ proposal appears to be a 
somewhat radicalized mixture of the Halle and the Herrnhut plans: a 
Juden-Colonie in the shape of an autonomous Juden-Kehille. The Jews 
should be settled in a remote place, namely the New World, but without 
supervision by any Christian authority. A mass conversion would take 
place from within; an affiliation of the Jews to any Christian church was 
dispensable, even undesirable, and was thus to be avoided. The Christian 
faith, the writers apparently want to suggest, would spontaneously spread 
in that Jewish colony. 

The significance of the independence and secrecy of the “Church in 
Israel,” according to its self-conception, only becomes completely clear 
in a short passage on eschatological issues: 


© This order was executed only very hesitantly by the administration, since it would 
have meant a depopulation of whole districts and towns and would have caused incal- 
culable economic consequences. Despite the delaying tactics of the officials, 13,000 Jews 
eventually were expelled by 1785: Selma Stern, Der preufsische Staat und die Juden, Vol. 3,1 
Die Zeit Friedrichs des Großen (Tübingen, 1971), pp. 95-99. 

70 UA R.16.6.1, fol. 5 [7]. 

7! For the successful negotiations of the Frankists with the Catholic authorities con- 
cerning a relative autonomy after their conversion see Scholem, Kabbalah (above, n. 56), 


pp. 287-309. 
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R. Jonathan and more of our famous teachers were altogether convinced 
from Scripture that it is very near to the Kingdom of Christ. Israel must be 
converted first, and will constitute a congregation by themselves, and by 
Israel, which, out ofthe most bitter hostility will entirely devote themselves 
to the Saviour, will the remaining peoples of the world, the now so-called 
Christians, be converted themselves.’? 


Ihe hope for the conversion of Israel, as a pivotal stage in the eschato- 
logical drama, was probably the motive par excellence for the Jewish mis- 
sionary enterprises of the eighteenth century.” Chapter 11 of the letter 
to the Romans had given a clear schedule: “... a hardening has come 
upon part of Israel, until the full number of Gentiles come in” (Rom. 
11,25)—only then will Israel be converted and redeemed. The “teachers” 
of the “Church in Israel” reversed this sequence: here Israel appears as 
the avant-garde of the Kingdom of Christ, from which the conversion 
not merely of the Gentiles but even of the Gentile Christians will come! 
Thus, it is inevitable that the unity of Israel is preserved until the whole 
people will have converted and be able to fulfil its salvation-historical 
mission. The “Church in Israel” constitutes in this process the nucleus, 
so to speak, of the future “Orthodox” People of God. 


For the sake of the success of their efforts, the actual agents of the Jew- 
ish mission apparently were prepared to accommodate the converts to a 
large extent. All the projects mentioned, from the proselytes’ community, 
headed by Christians as a transitory institution on the way to full integra- 
tion into Christian society, to the more or less autonomous, permanent 
Jewish Christian community, failed ultimately, on the one hand, due to 
resistance from within the Christian community. Yet, on the other hand, 
the success of the missionaries’ efforts remained quite humble and the cir- 
cles of converts who could be interested in these projects lacked consider- 
able size. That there, indeed, was a certain demand for a Jewish-Christian 
communal organisation is attested by the example of the “Church in 
Israel” At the same time, the latter indicates that Jews with Christian 
leanings were not satisfied by acknowledging the “permanent election 
of Israel” without allowing for a form of organisation appropriate to the 


72 UA R.16.6.2, fol. 10. Cf. Doktór, Greisiger (see above, n. 54), p. 586. 

73 For a detailed analysis of the interrelation of contemporary German Protestants’ 
eschatological expectations and their attitude towards the Jewish mission in general see 
Lutz Greisiger, ‘Chiliasten und “Judentzer”—Eschatologie und Judenmission im protes- 
tantischen Deutschland des 17. und 18. Jahrhunderts; Kwartalnik historii Zydöw/ Jewish 
History Quarterly 2006, vol. 4 (220), 535-575. 
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dignity of the People of the Covenant. This could only be provided by an 
altogether autonomous “Church in Israel.” 


Abbreviations 


AFSt Archiv der Franckeschen Stiftungen, Halle/Saale, Germany 
UA _ Unitatsarchiv (Moravian Archives), Herrnhut, Germany 
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Appendix: unpublished source material referred to in this paper 


Johann Heinrich Callenberg, Sechste Fortsetzung seines Berichts von 
einem Versuch das arme Jüdische Volck zur Erkäntniß der christlichen 
Wahrheit anzuleiten (Halle, 1734). 


Chapter 12: Antwort auf die Anfrage einer hohen Person wegen einer zum 
Besten der Jüdischen Proselyten anzurichtenden Colonie, pp. 98-109. 

... Um sich nun der jüdischen Proselyten mehr, als bisher geschehen, 
anzunehmen, könnte vors erste folgendes geschehen: erstlich, daß man 
[101] einige universelle Sorge auf die jetzo in unserer evangelischen 
Kirche zerstreute getaufte Juden wendete: zum andern, daß hie und da 
besondere kleine jüdische Gemeinden aufgerichtet würden: und drittens, 
daß man eine oder mehrere Colonien für sie stiftete. 


Da ich zum anderen gedacht, daß besonders kleine jüdische Gemein- 
den hie und da angerichtet werden könnten; so behalte mir bevor, hier- 
von zu einer anderen Zeit meine Gedancken weitläuftiger zu entwerf- 
fen. Anjetzo führe davon nur folgendes an: erstlich sey zu wünschen, 
daß vors erste, wo an einem Orte sich auch nur etliche Conversi aufhal- 
ten, mit denselben wenigstens wöchentlich einmal besonders eine Erbau- 
ungsstunde entweder von einem [107] Lehrer, oder von einem tüchtigen 
Studioso gehalten werden möchte. Ferner, daman unter den Reformirten 
in Teutschland hin und wieder besondere frantzösische, und auch unter 
den Evangelischen in den Nordischen Landen besondere teutsche Ge- 
meinden habe, bloß wegen der Differentz der Sprache und etwa auch 
einiger äusserlichen Kirchengebräuche, und solcher Unterschied her- 
nach auch an den Nachkömmlingen tolerirt werde, ob diese schon des 
Landes Sprache erlernet haben; sehe man nicht, warum nicht auch, 
daferne unter göttlichem Seegen und mittelst mehrern heilsamen Anstal- 
ten sich die jüdische Proselyten vermehren solten, es zugegeben wer- 
den wolte, daß an diesem und jenem Orte besondere jüdische Gemein- 
den gegründet würden, ob sie auch schon Anfangs eben nicht aus einer 
ansehnlichen Anzahl von Mitgliedern bestünden. 

Daß aber die Anrichtung solcher besonderen jüdischen Gemeinden 
keinen geringen Nutzen schaffen würde, werden verständige bey wei- 
term Nachdencken selbst leicht erkennen. Nur eines daher zuhoffenden 
Vortheils zugedencken, so würde dieses bey den Juden, da sie sähen, 
wie sie bey Annehmung des Christenthums gewissermassen eine von 
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andern Völckern separirte Nation blieben, eine grosse Hinderniß ihrer 
Bekehrung aus dem Wege [108] räumen; zumal wenn durch erlaubte 
Mittel und ohne Kränckung der christlichen Freyheit die Mitglieder 
solcher Gemeinden dazu veranlasset werden könnten, daß sie wenigstens 
größten Theils zusammen heyratheten: welcherley Heyrath wiederum 
etwas heben würde, das unsere Conversos und Conversas oft unglücklich 
mache; da ihre Heyrathen mit Personen von unserer Nation gemeiniglich 
sehr übel gerathen, wegen der sehr differenten Education, oder Verächt- 
lichkeit der Proselyten und anderer Ursachen. Man könnte da auch zu 
den ungläubigen Juden sagen: sehet, das ist die rechtgläubige Juden- 
schaft, (im genauern Verstand, da sonsten im weitern Verstande allen 
wahren Christen der Name der Juden und Israeliten beygeleget werden 
könne, nach Röm. 2,29 etc.) Ihr aber seyd Apostaten; ihr habt die Lehre 
des alten jüdischen Volcks, welches vor der Ankunft des Meßiä gele- 
bet hat, verläugnet: diese aber haben solche angenommen, und sich bey 
dieser gnädigen Heimsuchung GOttes zu dem wahren Glauben eurer 
Altväter wieder bringen lassen. u.s.w. 

Was die Anrichtung einer oder mehrerer Colonien für die Proselyten 
betreffe, möchte bey solchen, zumal wenn sie an entlegenen Orten ges- 
tifftet würden, sich unter andern auch dieser Nutzen befinden, daß, da 
zu vermuthen, daß künftighin christliche Lehrer [109] unserer evange- 
lischen Kirche gegen scrupuleuse Juden, nach dem Exempel der Apostel, 
die Condescentz gebrauchen würden, daß sie wenigstens eine Zeitlang 
die Observation einiger jüdischen Gebräuche, (doch unter der Bedin- 
gung, daß solche nicht als eine zur Erlangung der Seligkeit nöthige Sache 
urgirt werde) toleriren würden; welches die mehresten von der Juden- 
schaft fast von allen übrigen Zweifeln befreien würde: solches auf eine 
desto unanstößigere Weise geschehen könnte, da sie sich in abgeson- 
derten und entlegenen Orten befänden. Doch werde mich erkühnen, 
hiervon künftig ein mehrers einzuwenden, wenn es der hohen Person 
gefallen werde, Dero Gedancken von der äusserlichen Einrichtung einer 
solchen Colonie etwas deutlicher und umständlicher zu entdecken. 


AFSt/H K18, S. 197'-197° 

[Letter of Johann Andreas Manitius to Johann Heinrich Callenberg, 
London, 20 August 1734. About a meeting with the SPCK on 17 August 
1734] 


... Allein dieses achte noch für nöthig zu melden, Der HE. Ziegen- 
hagen ist mit Ihnen in dem was sie in der VI. Forts. von den Jüdischen 
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Colonien gemeldet, nicht einerley Meinung, sondern hält dafür, daß 
Sie darin allzuviel condescendirten: Wenn eine solche separirte jüdische 
Colonie, denen man so viel jüdische cermonien u. Gebräuche verstat- 
ten wolte so abgesondert an einem entlegenen Ort leben solte, würde 
aus solcher leicht eine besondere Secte, welche die christl. Relgion mit 
vielen jüdischen Principiis vermischte, entstehen, und könten sonder- 
lich die Leute in der andern und dritten Geburt so eigensinnig sich 
den andern Christen separiren, daß sie weder mit den andern Christen, 
noch diese mit ihnen zu schaffen haben wolten, und das gäbe hernach 
nur ein groß Aergerniß, er halte überhaupt alles für gefährlich, was auf 
eine Separation hinauslauffe, die Juden müsten mit den Christen verei- 
niget werden, und da wiße er wohl daß man ihnen auf eine Zeitlang 
manches concediren könte, aber doch nur auf die Condition daß sie es 
nach erlangter mehrerer Erkenntnis ablegten und keine eigene Religions 
Form formirten; so habe ich seinen mentem percipirt, als ich bey ihm 
d. 1. huj. speisete; Daher ich es leichter mercken konte, als er es auch bei 
der Taffel denen anwesenden Gliedern der Societet vortrug, und auch 
da seinen dissensum bezeugte, worinn sie mit ihm harmonirten, und so 
viel ich mercken konte (doch kan ich hierinn fehlen, weil ich der Engl. 
Sprache noch nicht mächtig bin,) einige den Verdacht eines Indifferen- 
tismi u. Separatismi schöpfeten ... 


Johann Heinrich Callenberg, Neue summarische Nachricht Von einem 
Versuch Das arme Jüdische Volck zur Erkäntniß und Annehmung der 
christlichen Wahrheit anzuleiten ... (Halle, 1735). 


Chapter 3: Von einer fürsorge für die Catechumnen und Proselyten von 
jüdischer Nation, pp. 12-15, cit. p. 17: 

Theils die correspondentz, theils die reisen der beyden studiosorum, 
wovon bald ein mehreres gedacht werden soll, haben gelegenheit gege- 
ben, daß diese fürsorge auch auf die anderwerts wohnhafte proselyten 
hat extendirt werden können. Wo man solche exempel antrift da einige 
sich gottselig und ordentlich bezeigen, so machet man selbige den andern 
bekannt, um sie dadurch zur nachfolge zu reitzen. Und weil bey manchen 
darüber schwermüthige gedancken entstanden, daß sie durch anneh- 
mung des christenthums von ihrer nation gleichsam abgeschnitten wor- 
den; wie den die juden auch solche nur meschummedim, das ist, verderb- 
te und ausgerottete zu nennen pflegen: so suchet man unter denen, 
welche von jüdischem geschlecht sind, sich zur christlichen kirche ge- 
wendet, und nun das rechtgläubige judenthum vorstellen solten, zu 
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ihrem trost und aufrichtung eine nähere bekanntschaft und gemeinschaft 
zu stifften. Wolten sie sich denn durch das wort GOttes recht heiligen 
und zur ausübung eines wahren christenthums bringen lassen; möchte 
solche gemeinschaft kein geringes hülfsmittel mit seyn, daß viele von den 
ungläubigen nach und nach auch zu Christo gezogen würden. 


CHAPTER NINE 


IDENTITIES ACROSS BORDERS: 
THE MORAVIAN BRETHREN AS A GLOBAL COMMUNITY 


GISELA METTELE 


How did the Moravian Brethren, scattered across the globe in settle- 
ments and missionary outposts, succeed in maintaining a communal 
identity at a time in which international communications were so irreg- 
ular and uncertain? This is the question that I will explore in the follow- 
ing. 

In 1787, the philanthropist Christian Gotthilf Salzmann called the 
Moravian Brethren “citizens of the world”: 


One has written so much since then about cosmopolitanism, about being 
a citizen of the world—but I nevertheless find it nowhere so pronounced 
as in this community. Indeed, we often speak with lively engagement of 
everything happening in the world: We pass judgments on the decisions 
of the American Congress, on the plans of our great Emperor, on the 
whale catch near Greenland, as on the lasciviousness of the residents of 
Otaheite—but talk and judge is all we do. The Moravian speaks little, and 
acts all the more. As soon as it has to do with the will of the Savior (please 
allow me to use their language for a bit), he goes with the same sense of 
joy to Greenland, from there to St. Croix, and from St. Croix to Sarepta, 
that we feel when we go from one small town to another to visit a brother. 
On his journey, he finds brothers and sisters in all parts of the world. And 
when one speaks with him, he talks with delight of his brothers in Gnadau, 
Sarepta, Berbice, and on the Thomas Island ...! 


1 “Man hat zeither soviel von Weltbürgerschaft geschrieben—und gleichwohl finde 


ich sie nirgends in einem so hohen Grade als bey dieser Gemeine. Wir sprechen zwar 
oft mit großer Theilnehmung von allem, was in der Welt geschieht, urtheilen über 
die Entschlüsse des Amerikanischen Congresses, wie über die Pläne unsers großen 
Kaisers, über den Wallfischfang bey Grönland, wie über die Lascivität der Bewohner von 
Otaheite—aber sprechen und urtheilen ist auch alles, was wir thun. Der Herrenhuter 
spricht aber wenig und handelt destomehr. Sobald es des Heilands Wille ist (erlauben 
Sie mir, daß ich mich einige Zeit ihrer Sprache bedienen darf), geht er mit eben der 
Freudigkeit nach Grönland, von da nach St. Croix, und von hier wieder nach Sarepta, 
mit welcher wir aus einem Städtchen in das andere zum Besuche eines Bruders reisen. 
Auf seiner Reise findet er in allen Weltgegenden Brüder und Schwestern, und wenn man 
mit ihm spricht, redet er mit Entzücken von seinen Brüdern in Gnadau, Sarepta, Berbice 
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In Salzmann) view, the Moravians rightly deserved this title more than 
many of his enlightened contemporaries.’ The latter did, in fact, carry 
on intensive communication across borders and participate in events far 
away, but their knowledge of the world was not generally gleaned from 
travel and their own observations. It was different with the Brethren. 
For enlightened progressives the notion of belonging to humanity as a 
whole instead of to a single nation was primarily a programmatic notion 
and symbolic formation of identity, which did not necessarily entail a 
way of living that crossed national borders. Immanuel Kant, as was well 
known, could be a citizen of the world without having to leave his home 
in Königsberg much at all. In contrast, the Moravians had a lifestyle that 
led them all over the world and, simultaneously, made them at home 
anywhere. 

From its very beginnings, the Moravian community was extremely 
mobile. Initially, it consisted primarily of refugees from Moravia who, 
since 1722, settled on the estate of Count Nikolaus Ludwig von Zinzen- 
dorf in Herrnhut in the Oberlausitz region of Saxony. The group grew 
rapidly and attracted women and men from different areas of Europe and 
of diverse religious backgrounds, who sought a lifestyle suitable to their 
religious ideals.’ 


und auf der Thomas-Insel;” Christian Gotthilf Salzmann, Carl von Carlsberg, oder Uber 
das menschliche elend (Leipzig, 1783-1788), pp. 302f. 

? On the meaning of the concept of Weltbiirgertum (world citizenship) since the 
Enlightment, see Sigrid Thielking, Weltbürgertum: kosmopolitische Ideen in Literatur und 
politischer Publizistik seit dem achtzehnten Jahrhundert (Munich, 2000); Manfred Koch, 
Weimaraner Weltbewohner. Zur Genese von Goethes Begriff “Weltliteratur” (Tübingen, 
2002); Norbert Bolz et al., eds., Weltbürgertum und Globalisierung (Munich, 2000); 
Nigel Dower and John Williams, eds., Global Citizenship (Edinburgh, 2002); “Welt; 
in Geschichtliche Grundbegriffe: historisches Lexikon zur politisch-sozialen Sprache in 
Deutschland, ed. Otto Brunner et al., 8 vols. (Stuttgart, 1972-1997), 7: 510. 

3 The Moravians remained a relatively small group whose membership never ex- 
ceeded 20,000. In 1761, the global Moravian community had approximately 12,000 
members (5,747 on the European continent; 3,442 in Great Britain; and 3,015 in North 
and South America). By 1857, the membership had increased to just 20,000, with 6,188 
of the members living on the European continent; 5,161 in Great Britain; and 8,414 
in America (Dietrich Meyer, Zinzendorf und die Herrnhuter Briidergemeine. 1700-2000 
[Géttingen, 2000], p. 174). The Moravian Brethren were not oriented toward mass 
growth, as were, for example, the Methodists; rather, their community was based on 
a certain elite religious consciousness. The converts in the countries of their mission 
stations were generally not accepted as members but rather stood in a paternalistic 
relationship. According to an 1839 report from missions abroad, in Greenland there were 
25 missionaries from Herrnhut, as compared to 2,000 converts; in Labrador the ratio 
was 31/1,300; in Canada 5/150; in the U.S. 3/100; in South Africa 39/2,745; in Suriname 
14/4,000; and in the Danish West Indies 36/10,000. On several islands in the British West 
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Within a few years of their founding in 1727 in Herrnhut in Saxony, 
they had already traveled extensively and engaged intensively in mission 
work. Moravian preachers continued to travel allover Europe in order to 
create a network of contacts with friends and like-minded people. Begin- 
ning in 1736, new settlements emerged in Denmark, the Netherlands, 
and in England as well as so-called Sozietdten—pietistic circles under the 
supervision of the Moravians, most prominently in Switzerland and in 
Sweden. 

After an unsuccessful attempt to establish a Moravian settlement in 
the North American colony of Georgia (1735-1740), the Moravians pur- 
chased land from the revivalist preacher George Whitefield in Pennsylva- 
nia and, in 1742, founded the settlement of Bethlehem. Other settlements 
were established in Pennsylvania and in North Carolina (most impor- 
tantly Salem, NC, in 1766) as well as several mission stations in Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, and Ohio, in order to spread the gospel among Native 
Americans. 

As early as 1732, the first missionaries were being sent to the Dan- 
ish West Indies. Further mission stations developed in the Danish and 
the Dutch colonies (Greenland 1733, South Africa 1736, and Suriname 
1738). After the recognition of the Moravians as an ancient Episcopal 
church by the English parliament in 1749, the doors were opened to the 
English colonies, and the Moravians started missionary enterprises in 
Labrador (1752) and the English West Indies (1754). The mission also 
led the Moravians into the Baltic (1737) and to Russia (1765), on the 
Nicobar Islands (1759) and into the Himalayas (1850), although their 
activities always centered around the Atlantic world. 

Already by the middle of the eighteenth century, the significance of the 
Moravians went far beyond a local or national framework. The founding 
settlement of Herrnhut remained the spiritual home and administrative 
center, the central point of reference, to which members returned repeat- 
edly, for example, in old age; however, in principle, life was conceived of 
as a journey, both metaphorically and literally. For the Moravians, nei- 
ther the region nor the state of their sojourns constituted the key refer- 
ence point; rather, they saw themselves as part of a worldwide community 
within the growing “Kingdom of God,” which was believed to be part 
of salvation history. The gathering in of the “hidden community of the 


Indies the ratios were as follows: Jamaica 19/8,000; Antigua 22/10,000; St. Kitts 10/4,000; 
Barbados 6/1,400; and Tobago 4/700 (Martin Cunow, Die Herrnhuter [Weimar, 1839], 


Pp. 55-59). 
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Spirit? which was separated by national and religious borders, as well as 
the progressive expansion of the universal mission to the “heathen,” and 
thus preparation for the return of Christ was the Moravians’ goal, which 
can only be called ambitious.* 

The geographical and national origins of the members were very 


heterogenous; and when one joined the group, he or she was required to 


cast off “the way of thinking of father, mother, nation, state, and town.” 


Instead of feeling attached to a nation, they were supposed to place 


“increasing value on the honor of being citizens of God’s Kingdom.,”® 


Moravian communities did not understand themselves to be German, 
English, Danish, Swedish, etc., or as communities tied to a region or 
land, but rather as a “purely pilgrim society,’ to which “all witnesses to 
Christ in the entire world belong.”” The idea of a community not bound 
to a certain place rested above all on the notions of gathering in and 
missionizing but was also closely tied to the groups founding history. 
From the very beginning, the experience of homelessness had to some 
degree imprinted itself into the consciousness of the Moravian Brethren. 
The Moravians had come to Herrnhut as religiously persecuted exiles 
having what was initially questionable legal status; and it was uncertain 
whether they would be able to remain permanently. The expulsion of the 


4 On the pietistic notion of “work furthering the Kingdom of God; see, e.g., Hart- 
mut Lehmann, ‘Horizonte pietistischer Lebenswelten) in Protestantische Weltsichten: 
Transformationen seit dem 17. Jahrhundert, ed. Hartmut Lehmann (Göttingen, 1998), 
pp. 11-28; and Jörg Ohlemacher, Das Reich Gottes in Deutschland bauen: ein Beitrag zur 
Vorgeschichte von Theologien der deutschen Gemeinschaftsbewegung (Gottingen, 1986). 
The term sect will not be used in the following discussion, although it would be justified 
in some respects (in addition to the elitist self-understanding, also communal insular- 
ity, special organization, close community ties, appeal to primitive Christianity, invisible 
“true” church instead of “church of stone,’ renunciation of the world, distancing from 
public life, and charismatic leadership of Zinzendorf). Speaking against the use of this 
term, however, is the fact that, in the German context, as well as in the English or even 
American context, the term has a different meaning and is therefore problematic, or at 
least provides no analytical gains, for a transnational study. Historically, the concept of 
sect is rather ambiguous; the state’s legal legitimation, however, was important. The Mora- 
vians professed the Augsburg Confession as the exclusive basis of their faith; and, since 
the middle of the eighteenth century, they have been recognized—even legally—by the 
various governments as Lutheran, or, in England, as Episcopal. 

> Protocols of the Provincial Synods in London 1754, cited here from Hermann Wellen- 
reuther and Carola Wessel, eds., Herrnhuter Indianermission in der Amerikanischen Re- 
volution. Die Tagebticher von David Zeisberger 1772 bis 1781 (Berlin, 1995), p. 75. 

6 Chorbericht Christiansfeld 1809, Unitätsarchiv Herrnhut (UA), R.4.C.III. 

7 Protocols of the Provincial Conference in London 1749; cited here from Wellen- 
reuther and Wessel, eds., Herrnhuter Indianermission in der Amerikanischen Revolution 
(see above, n. 5), p. 75. 
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Brethren’s founder, Zinzendorf, from Saxony in 1736, on ecclesiastical 
and political grounds, merely reinforced the conception of the Moravians 
as a “pilgrim community.” The center of the group was always the place 
where Zinzendorf and his following of some 50 to 60 women and men— 
the so-called Pilgerhaus (Pilgrims’ House)—were residing at the moment. 
At first, this was the new community of Herrnhaag in the Wetterau;? 
in 1738, the Pilgerhaus traveled over the Atlantic and settled initially 
in the Caribbean, then beginning in 1741 and 1743, in North America. 
Following sojourns in the communities of various European countries, 
the members of the Pilgerhaus primarily resided in London from 1749 to 
1755. Additional trips throughout Europe followed. It was not until 1759, 
following the lifting of Zinzendorf’s residential ban, that they returned 
to Herrnhut in Saxony, where, after the death of their founder in 1760, 
a council of thirteen men assumed the leadership for all communities 
worldwide and established itself permanently on Schloss Berthelsdorf 
near Herrnhut. 

The Moravian communities crossed over the borders of countries and 
continents. They were active in Europe and America; they owned mission 
stations in the colonies of various governments and were obliged to deal 
or cooperate with them. The members always acted within a complex 
arena of highly diverse—as well as shifting political and ecclesiastical— 
interests. The national political contexts were important for the Mora- 
vians insofar as they provided the framework and general conditions for 
group recognition in the various individual countries and for their mis- 
sion work. Hartmut Lehmann’s remark—“if one wishes to understand the 
internal world of the Pietists, then one should never neglect the world of 
big politics, or, if you will, the macro-level’—applies to the Moravians 
even more than to many other pietistic groups.” 

As a “global player,’ the Moravians carefully observed the political 
climates of the nations in which they lived, or the colonies in which they 
were active. They strove to establish good contacts and relationships with 
the respective governments, although they understood that a generally 
strict neutrality in political questions was a basic condition for their 
activities in a global field of action. In order to be able to “delicately 
attach ourselves to each one of our sovereign powers ... without the 
disadvantage of the other; it is absolutely necessary, according to founder 


8 Only members of the Moravian churches were permitted to reside in these commu- 
nities, which included about five hundred people on average. 
? Lehmann, Horizonte pietistischer Lebenswelten (see above, n. 4), p. 26. 
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Zinzendorf, “to conserve the Civitatem Universi by means ofa voluntary 
Exilium Mundi ..., to fulfill everywhere in the most rigid way the 
obligations of a Forensis in specie, and then to wisely dispose of the 
Commercium of the brothers living in such vastly different countries”! 
The Moravians always strove to be peaceful and industrious subjects; they 
got along with the monarchical governments of other European nations 
and even with the republican constitution of the United States of America 
just as well as they did with the German princes. 

The Moravian community understood itself as a theocracy under the 
direct leadership of Christ.!! This, however, did not free the members 
from an obligation to obey worldly government, as the Synod of 1764 
expressly stated: “This theocracy has nothing that could irritate worldly 
leaders.” According to the Synod, Jesus himself submitted to earthly pow- 
ers, and the Principia des Creutzreiches (Principle of the Kingdom of the 
Cross) is “based upon complete submission.”!* Nevertheless, the Mora- 
vians claimed a certain right to resist, although this generally consisted of 
emigrating if the oppression was too great.!? Not least of all, their world- 
wide network enabled the Brethren to migrate quickly, if they did not 
see any opportunities for their work to exist in a particular country or if 
they were expelled from a nation. Thus, for example, the Moravians dis- 
mantled their community Pilgerruh (Pilgrims’ Rest), which was founded 


10 Nikolaus Ludwig von Zinzendorf, ‘Naturelle Reflexionen, in Ergänzungsbände zu 
den Hauptschriften, ed. Erich Beyreuther and Gerhard Meyer, 14 vols. (Hildesheim, 1964- 
1985), 4, pp. 356f. The Moravians were well aware that their global network and their 
knowledge of the customs and terms of commerce in various countries provided an 
important infrastructural advantage for their economic activities. As Moravian Peter von 
Damnitz said in 1750: “What do we still need for facilitating large enterprises, when we 
are equally at home in Silesia, Saxony, Holland, England, Ireland, and America and can 
report from one country to the next what applies least here and most there!” On the 
Moravians commercial activities, see Gisela Mettele, ‘Kommerz und fromme Demut. 
Wirtschaftsethik und Wirtschaftspraxis im “Gefühlspietismus,’’ Vierteljahrsschrift für 
Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte 92.3 (2005), 302-321. 

11 See Dietrich Meyer, “The Moravian Church as a Theocracy: The Resolution of the 
Synod of 1764; in The Distinctiveness of Moravian Culture, ed. Craig D. Atwood and Peter 
Vogt (Nazareth, PA, 2003), pp. 255-262. 

12 Synodalverlass 1764, UA, R.2.B.44.10. The General Synod, which was normally held 
every ten years, was the highest decision-making body of the global Moravian commu- 
nity. Delegates came to the synod from every country in which Moravian settlements or 
mission stations existed. 

13 “Evade pressures inside the country as much as possible, and immigrate, if neces- 
sary, when pushed into a corner, at which point one finally—though with due respect— 
must say to the authorities: Here I stand, I can do no other—may God help me!” (Zinzen- 
dorf, ‘Naturelle Reflexionen’ [see above, n. 10], 4, pp. 42f.). 
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in Denmark in 1737, when Christian VI finally required an oath of alle- 
giance to his person in 1741; and the residents of the locale moved to 
Herrnhaag in the Wetterau or emigrated to the communities in Amer- 
ica. Only in the 1770s did the Moravians resettle in Denmark, after the 
Danish government—hoping to achieve economic stimulus by the settle- 
ment of Moravians—promised them, at the founding of the Christians- 
feld community in 1771, complete, or at least considerable, freedom in 
church, school, and economic affairs; the right to accept any Danish sub- 
ject into their community; exemption from military service, quartering, 
and swearing of oaths; freedom from personal taxes for ten years; free- 
dom from customs; and a subsidy for building their homes.'* 

The members of the Brethren communities operated within large 
structures and also within different cultures; but, at the same time, they 
always remained within the microcosm of their own communities, which 
were held together by a close network comprising organization, commu- 
nication, and identical lifestyle.'° The sense of communal identity was 


14 Manfred Jakubowski-Tiessen, ‘Der Pietismus in Dänemark und Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, in Der Pietismus im achtzehnten Jahrhundert, Vol. 2 of Geschichte des Pietismus, ed. 
Martin Brecht and Klaus Deppermann (Göttingen, 1995), pp. 446-471, here pp. 463 f.; 
Elmo Knudsen, ‘Die Brüdergemeine in Dänemark; in Unitas Fratrum. Herrnhuter Stu- 
dien, ed. Mari P. Buijtenen et al. (Utrecht, 1975), pp. 207-224, here p. 214. On Chris- 
tiansfeld, see Anders P. Thyssen, ‘Christiansfeld: Die Herrnhuter im Spannungsfeld zwi- 
schen Pietismus und Aufklärung, in Aufklärung und Pietismus im dänischen Gesamtstaat 
1770-1820, ed. Hartmut Lehmann (Neumünster, 1983), pp. 150-158. Less for reasons of 
conscience, as with the old Moravians, than due to their specific situation as “sojourners 
among the worlds” and the principle of political neutrality resulting from this, when it 
came to the granting of privileges for a community, the Brethren always insisted on being 
exempted from military service and the swearing of oaths, as well as protection from 
quartering. Likewise, they settled only in locations where they were guaranteed that they 
would not be subject to the oversight of a clerical or consistorial court, but rather were 
directly under the government authorities, and where they were given authority over their 
own church life and discipline, as well as the right to choose and pay the salaries of their 
pastors. 

15 The concept of network is used here with the qualification that its semantic meaning 
alone suggests a less institutionally safeguarded and less hierarchically conceived form 
of group formation, which would describe the Brethren community only partially. For 
research on the network concept, see Johannes Weyer, ed., Soziale Netzwerke. Konzepte 
und Methoden der sozialwissenschaftlichen Netzwerkforschung (Munich, 2000); Dorothea 
Jansen, Einführung in die Netzwerkanalyse (Opladen, 1999); Manuel Castells, The Rise of 
the Network Society (Oxford, 1996). On networks in relation to the debate on transnation- 
alism, see Felicitas Becker, ‘Netzwerke vs. Gesamtgesellschaft: ein Gegensatz? Anregun- 
gen zur Verflechtungsgeschichte; Geschichte und Gesellschaft 30 (2004), 314-324. Criti- 
cal with respect to the inflationary and rather nonspecific use of the network concept in 
social-scientific research is Albert-Läszlö Barabäsi, Linked: The New Science of Networks 
(Cambridge, Mass., 2002). 
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maintained not only by close institutionalized links between the world- 
wide settlements and the Group’s leadership in Saxony, but also by shared 
rituals and festivities, commonly read magazines, or other devotional lit- 
erature, and the circulation of reports about various settlement'’s activi- 
ties. 

From the outset, organization and finances were the charge of the 
central leadership. The complete development of institutional structures 
took place, however, only after the death of Zinzendorf in 1760. Once 
his charismatic authority as the basis of group cohesion had ceased 
to exist, his successors in the Moravian leadership were challenged to 
stabilize relations among the global communities institutionally. Now 
periodical synods decided upon uniform guidelines for all worldwide 
settlements and the leadership in Herrnhut (Unitats-Altesten-Conferenz, 
UAC) governed even the smallest details of everyday life in missions and 
settlements around the world. Decisions by the local leadership had to 
be approved by the central ruling body in Herrnhut. The UAC made 
decisions on the filling of positions, the changes in residency of the 
members, and even on suitable marriage partners. All settlements had to 
regularly contribute funds, including financial surpluses, to support the 
missionary activities or other Moravian locations in times of financial 
instability or crisis. 

The settlements and mission stations all over the world were in con- 
stant contact via letters with the UAC. Beginning already in 1741—based 
upon a decision from Zinzendorf—a member in every community was 
responsible for corresponding with the leadership. Following the estab- 
lishment of the director’s office in Herrnhut, correspondents were also 
appointed here, and their job was to maintain contact with the localities 
that were assigned to them. 

At certain intervals, the settlements and mission stations had to sup- 
ply information, in the form of diaries, about the internal and external 
conditions of their respective localities. If the central leadership received 
information about grievances, they sent out newsletters demanding com- 
pliance with established norms. In 1813, for example, the diary of the 
American community of Salem noted that a newsletter from Herrnhut 
dealing with clothing regulations had been read publicly.'° In order to 


16 Adelaide Fries, ed., Records of the Moravians in North Carolina, 11 vols. (Raleigh, 
NC, 1922-1969), pp. 2176f. The question of clothing was not insignificant, since in 
Moravian communities clothing was an essential symbol of unity and uniformity; see 
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monitor compliance with community norms, from time to time the 
central executive also sent one or more of its members on extended 
visitation trips throughout Europe, to countriesthat had mission stations, 
or to the settlements in North America. 

However, it would be wrong to reduce the relationship between the 
settlements around the world and the headquarters in Herrnhut to the 
issue of control. The Moravians established themselves as a tightly woven 
global community of mutual exchange among like-minded people. First 
and foremost, it was a common rhythm of life that created a strong feeling 
of interconnectedness. There were many things that took place daily, 
weekly, monthly, or annually in the same way in all of the worldwide 
settlements and missionary stations. 

The day began everywhere with the same Losung (watchword) which 
were always selected one year in advance and then distributed to all com- 
munities around the world.'” The weekly schedule in all of the commu- 
nities followed the same rituals of singing sessions, community meet- 
ings, bible readings, communal prayer, and “love feasts.” Each month a 
so-called Gemeintag (community day) was held everywhere, and letters 
from Moravian or other communities, as well as the newest edition of the 
groups journal, Gemeinnachrichten, were read aloud. The yearly course 
of events was shaped by a multitude of special celebrations and days of 
commemoration, which were an important means of safeguarding the 
groups collective identity by a common interpretation of the past. The 
days on which the different missions were founded were celebrated by 
all communities. On the fourth of May, there was a festival for the choir 
of the single sisters that was celebrated worldwide, and on the second of 
February, the choir of widows and widowers was celebrated. These fes- 
tivities could become very emotional. The celebration on November 13, 


Gisela Mettele, ‘Entwürfe des pietistischen Körpers. Die Herrnhuter Briidergemeine und 
die Mode; in Das Echo Halles. Kulturelle Wirkungen des Pietismus, Rainer Lachele, ed. 
(Tübingen, 2001), pp. 291-314. 

17 The daily Losung were in keeping with the Pietistic tradition of using Bible verses 
as blessings and orientation for action. Among the Moravians, they were considered 
primarily a means of promoting community and were used in the sense of a military 
password: “Every day we seek to get to know each other and whose spiritual child we are 
by reading the Brethren watchword, so that we know whether one is a friend or a foe and 
regularly fights with us or opposes us; how then such a watchword is customarily used 
to recognize each other in battles during wartimes: And because we ... are in conflict 
with the external and internal worlds, it is then very necessary to be armed with the same 
mind and to stand, united and in total agreement, under the same rule” (Christian David, 
Beschreibung und zuverlässige Nachricht von Herrnhut [Leipzig, 1735], pp. 68f.). 
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1841, of the centennial of the election of Jesus as Eldest of the commu- 
nity, induced a communal spiritual awakening. These forms of symbolic 
communication created strong bonds between the members and did not 
comprise a national community of remembrance, but rather a global one. 
Everywhere, life among the Moravians was shaped by the same rhythm 
of weekly plans, ceremonies, and liturgical rituals. Life in the American 
town of Salem was similar to that in any other community, regardless 
of whether it was the English community of Fulneck, Christiansfeld in 
Denmark, or Gnadau in Germany. Thus, members of Moravian commu- 
nities could feel at home, so to speak, anywhere in the world. Regard- 
less of which country they came from, in their communities they always 
found what for them was a familiar everyday life. 

As a globally active group, the Moravian Brethren relied on commu- 
nication via written word to transmit information between the central 
leadership and the individual communities as well as among the com- 
munities themselves. Forms of oral communication, which were the pri- 
mary means by which a locally or regionally confined group consti- 
tuted itself, were, in fact—due primarily to the high mobility of many of 
the members—more important inter-regionally and transnationally than 
one would have assumed given the great distances. Diverse pilgrimages, 
which frequently involved crossing several continents, were character- 
istic for Moravians. For example, during her life as a missionary wife, 
Benigna Sophia Cunow, who was born in Herrnhut in 1765 and who 
died in 1836 only twenty kilometers away in Niesky, had “made the trip 
over the Atlantic Ocean, from Germany to North America and back, no 
less than six times ... and, on such occasions, also visited England sev- 
eral times.”!® Officeholders were, as a rule, relocated every ten years. A 
typical example was Johann Christian Bechler, who was born in 1784 in 
the Baltic States and stationed at the American settlements in Salem and 
Hope, Sarepta in Russia, Zeist in Holland, and Rixdorf in Prussia before 
his death in 1857 in Herrnhut.!? However, this face-to-face communica- 
tion could only supplement mediated communication, on which group 
cohesion fundamentally relied. 


18 The biography of Benigna Sophia Cunow (1765-1836), in Nachrichten aus der 
Briidergemeine (1839), pp. 439-450, here p. 445. See Katherine M. Faull, Moravian 
Women’s Memoirs: Their Related Lives, 1750-1820 (Syracuse, 1997), pp. 36-39. 

19 See Dienerblatt, Johann Christian Bechler, as well as what is overall the most 
comprehensive collection of personnel papers (Dienerblatter) of the officeholders; UA, 
no shelfmark. 
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Ihe most important medium of communication within the group 
was the journal Gemeinnachrichten. Beginning in 1747, it was published 
under various names, initially as handwritten copies; from 1818, it was 
printed with the title Nachrichten aus der Brüdergemeine. Each issue 
contained speeches, sermons, or addresses by leading members; detailed 
accounts from the various mission fields, based on letters and reports that 
the missionaries sent regularly to the directorate in Herrnhut; reports 
from the individual communities and the diaspora; and always several 
biographical sketches of deceased male and female members. 

Each month, the Gemeinnachrichten circulated around the globe 
among the various communities and were read there communally, gen- 
erally on the monthly Gemeintag. As in Herrnhut, the members in Ful- 
neck in England, for example—or in Zeist in the Netherlands, in Bethle- 
hem in Pennsylvania, in Okak in Labrador, in Sarepta in Russia, in New 
Herrnhut in Greenland, in Gnadenthal in South Africa, in New Hope on 
Jamaica, in Gracehill on Antigua, in Paramaribo in Suriname, in Blue- 
fields on the Mosquito Coast, in Montgomery on Tobago, and in Saron 
on Barbados—also congregated on the first Sunday of each month in 
their community buildings, where the latest issue was read aloud. The 
significance that this practice had in maintaining the group cohesion of 
a community that was scattered worldwide is obvious. Ihe information 
circulating around the world made the events in the settlements of the 
various countries international reading material, so to speak, and served 
to orient the mental outlook of all members in the same direction. Last, 
but not least, the communal readings made the Gemeinnachrichten an 
important means of interaction and group communication which bound 
its members together in a community characterized by a strong feeling 
of consensus. If a member was prevented from attending a meeting he 
or she had to ask permission to read the Gemeinnachrichten by him- or 
herself. 

The Gemeinnachrichten kept members in close contact with one an- 
other. Month after month this journal disseminated the ideas and visions 
that structured the community and gave it a common identity. The 
printed speeches and sermons provided the communities with standard- 
ized material for their many liturgical convocations and thus, as the 
Synod of 1764 noted, kept the “type of teaching uniform in all of our 
communities??? The Gemeinnachrichten were also the main means of 


2 Protokoll der General-Synode Marienborn 1764, UA, R.2.B.44.1.c.2. 
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communicating the groups theology and spirituality. Up to the middle of 
the nineteenth century, the Moravians possessed no comprehensive the- 
ological textbook of their doctrines; rather, they constructed their reli- 
gious identity within the context of a continuous narrative that extended 
over generations and continents. 

Furthermore, the reports on the work of missionaries and conversion 
successes among the “heathen” assured the members ofthe importance of 
their global “mission”! The reporting emphasized the present. In order 
to keep their own history alive in all parts of the Moravian community, 
reports from the past were also occasionally published. But above all, 
with the Gemeinnachrichten, members kept each other up to date about 


21 The history of the Moravians provides a broad area of study for the questions 
emerging from postcolonial research, since their self-understanding evolved, not least 
of all, during the struggles with their experiences in the mission field. The Gemein- 
nachrichten regularly conveyed to its readers images from very different missionary 
countries, whereby the customs of the “heathen” were portrayed in numerous ways as 
counter-models to Christian civilization, although the Christian converts in the mis- 
sionary countries could be stylized as positive counter-models to what, during the nine- 
teenth century, was increasingly experienced as a de-Christianized Western environ- 
ment. The missionary and colonial experiences were closely tied, although they were 
not identical. In case of doubt, the Brethren felt closer to a Christianized indigenous 
person than to the drunk, treacherous Western trader who, in the course of doing busi- 
ness in the colonies, had greatly distanced himself from Christian values. Jon Sensbach 
has presented two excellent studies on the relationship between the Moravians and the 
converts: A Separate Canaan: The Making of an Afro-Moravian World in North Car- 
olina, 1763-1840 (Chapel Hill, 1998) and Rebeccas Revival: Creating Black Christian- 
ity in the Atlantic World (Cambridge, Mass., 2005). For research focused on postcolo- 
nialism, see, e.g., Sebastian Conrad and Shalini Randeria, eds., Jenseits des Eurozentris- 
mus: postkoloniale Perspektiven in den Geschichts- und Kulturwissenschaften (Frankfurt, 
2002). The question posed by Conrad and Randeria—regarding the extent to which 
“hybrid” identities arise due to cultural contact or, respectively, to the various transfer 
processes between colonized societies and Moravian missionaries that should be exam- 
ined in both directions—would be worth examining, although they would presuppose 
linguistic competence, among other things, and could therefore be carried out only in 
a concentrated study of a missionary country, a study that would require a different 
approach than the one followed here. On the subject of overly superficial studies of lan- 
guages and sources that are inadequate as transcultural or postcolonial studies, see Mar- 
git Penau, ‘Global history—Wegbereiter für einen neuen Kolonialismus?’ http://ge- 
schichte-transnational.clio-online.net/forum/id=572&type=artikel (accessed December 
18, 2009). For transcultural research integrating the methodological and theoretical prob- 
lems of non-Western civilizations, see Jürgen Osterhammel, ‘Sozialgeschichte im Zivilisa- 
tionsvergleich. Zu künftigen Möglichkeiten komparativer Geschichtswissenschaft; 
Geschichte und Gesellschaft 2 (1996), 143-164, here 156; and Johannes Paulmann, ‘Inter- 
nationaler Vergleich und interkultureller Transfer. Zwei Forschungsansätze zur europäis- 
chen Geschichte des 18. bis 20. Jahrhunderts; Historische Zeitschrift 267 (1998), 649-685, 
here 666. 
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developments in the various communities and mission stations, and were 
also able to participate in events in faraway lands where members of the 
group lived. Ihe regular reading of reports from other communities cre- 
ated a strong feeling of togetherness and mutual solidarity, and the indi- 
vidual communities and mission stations could also count on support 
and aid during emergencies. In 1803, for example, in addition to the reg- 
ular contributions for missionary endeavors, the American community 
of Salem sent £ 500 to the Silesian community in Gnadenfrei to help with 
damages caused by a fire. As noted in the Salem community’ diary, it, 
thereby, returned the same amount that it had received from Europe after 
its own tavern had burned down in 1784.”? News of a major hurricane 
in Barbados and Jamaica also spurred the community of Salem to pro- 
vide financial assistance to the affected Moravian mission stations.” Fol- 
lowing a catastrophic fire in the Russian community of Sarepta in 1823, 
which destroyed almost two-thirds of the village, 132,000 rubles were 
donated by the Moravian Brethren. 

The network of mutual assistance extended far beyond the Moravian 
community and also included other Protestant missionary societies with 
which the Moravians had friendly relations. In 1831, the Moravians 
received 100 guineas from a Baptist missionary society after the latter 
learned that the Brethren communities on the European continent had 
fallen on hard times because of the wars. A year later, the Church 
Missionary Society, one of the English missionary societies in close 
association with the Moravians, donated almost twice that amount for 
the Brethren mission stations, which were in financial difficulty.” 

In the Gemeinnachrichten, a unique cosmos developed with its own 
meanings and values, in which current political events played only a 
secondary role, or were considered only to the extent that they contained 
vestiges of the growth of God’s Kingdom, or allowed one to discover the 
effect of God’s providence in the world. Comprehensive cultural or social 
developments were very rarely mirrored in the Gemeinnachrichten. If the 
“outside world” became a topic at all, then it was only if this had a concrete 
influence on the global work of the Moravian Brethren. Thus, in the 1848 
and 1849 issues, for example, there were ample reports on the progress 
in the emancipation of the slaves in the various mission fields, but the 


22 Ibid., pp. 2073 and 2482. 

23 Ibid., p. 1700. 

24 John C.S. Mason, The Moravian Church and the Missionary Awakening in England, 
1760-1800 (Woodbridge, Suffolk, 2001), p. 184. 
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revolutionary events in Germany during those years were mentioned 
only vaguely as a “general movement and disturbance of the order of all 
things.’ In the minds of the Moravians, how the emancipation of slavery 
in the Danish and English colonies affected mission work was much more 
important than the developments in the Frankfurt parliament. 

An important aspect of the global community’s ongoing self-assurance 
was the biographies of recently deceased members, which were published 
in the Gemeinnachrichten. They served, first of all, as a notification of the 
death of a member and made members aware of an all-encompassing 
sense of unity to which not only those living or dying in their respec- 
tive communities belonged. Most of all, though, again and again, they 
provided the Moravian brothers and sisters with exemplary models of 
successful lives in the Brethren communities. 

The creation of meaning and identity by means of biographical nar- 
rative exemplified a comprehensive social practice for all members of 
the Brethren communities. Each member was required to leave behind 
his/her own personally written memoir, which was then read aloud as 
a farewell ritual upon the death of the respective person—their home- 
coming to the true obere Gemeine. The memoirs printed in the Gemein- 
nachrichten publicized this ritual, as it were, worldwide. 

Through their public use, the memoirs assumed a powerful role within 
the Moravian community. By being circulated among the various set- 
tlements, they linked the thought and behavior of people at completely 
different locations. In the practice of writing and speaking about one’s 
own life in public, a canon of knowledge was created that was affirmed 
again and again by means of common usage. It served to strengthen the 
self-assurance of the members, but it could also be enriched by them 
with their respective interpretation of their religious experience. The 
Moravians thus constituted a global “narrative community” that created 
a common cultural memory and, therefore, its own collective identity, 
by collecting, exchanging, and circulating exemplary male and female 
biographies.” 


> With the published biographical writings, the question of polishing and editing 
changes naturally arises. There is no doubt that the editors of the Gemeinnachrichten 
selected and revised biographies corresponding to their own notion of a “successful” 
Moravian life. No discourse, however, can be fully controlled and texts are never univo- 
cal; they could be interpreted or even misread. The “making and remaking” of community 
identity within the Moravians was a dynamic process. For a more detailed discussion of 
this process, see Gisela Mettele, ‘Constructions of the Religious Self: Moravian Conver- 
sion and Transatlantic Communication; Journal of Moravian History 1 (2007), 7-35. 
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Ihe Moravians were not the only pietistic community that had its own 
newsletters as the preferred method of creating a sense of global com- 
munity. For example, the Halle Mission or the Christentumsgesellschaft, 
also had highly developed transterritorial networks and used circulat- 
ing letters and newspapers to bring pious circles together and to make 
the “community of the Spirit,’ which was dispersed throughout numer- 
ous countries, aware of its inner unity and togetherness. Already begin- 
ning in 1710, news from the Halle Mission—the so-called “Continu- 
ations” or “Halle Reports’—was published whose area of circulation, 
besides Germany, included Scandinavia, Holland, England, Switzerland, 
Austria, Transylvania, the Balkans, Venice, and Russia.’ Johann August 
Urlsperger, who founded the Christentumsgesellschaft in 1780, also con- 
sidered the ongoing correspondence, which later became the published 
organ of the Society—Christentumszeitung, to be the chief means of 
maintaining community among the society's members and friends all 
over Europe.” But, compared to the Moravian Brethren, neither the 
Halle Mission nor the Christentumsgesellschaft had at its disposal a com- 
parable diversity of “agencies” fostering community-building via orga- 
nization, communication, and rituals. The Halle Mission sent its mis- 
sionaries out into the world from a central headquarters, but this did not 
result in the establishment of strong communities in other locations; the 
Christentumsgesellschaft was a comparably informal network of awak- 
ened Christians all over Europe, which had no strong administrative hub. 
Conversely, the special challenge the Moravians had to face, as a poly- 
local group with strongly established communities in various countries, 
was to create a sense of unity by a continuous cultivation of collective rit- 
uals and memories, and to permanently stabilize group unity against the 
external influences of the countries of residency. 


26 On the Halle reports, see Daniel Jeyaraj, Inkulturation in Tranquebar (Erlangen, 
1996); and Gottfried Mehnert, Evangelische Presse (Bielefeld, 1983), pp. 48f. On the 
global contacts of Halle Pietism, see also Paul Raabe, ed., Pietas Hallensis Universalis 
(Halle an der Saale, 1995). Somewhat comparable on the side of the Catholics would 
be the reports (“Relationen”) of the Jesuit missionaries, which had to be sent annually 
by the missionaries to Rome and which were then read aloud in the Jesuit colleges. On 
the role of correspondence in Catholic missionary work, see Reinhard Wendt, ‘Indi- 
gene Bevölkerung zwischen Selbstbehauptung, Staatsbildung und Mission, in Mission- 
sgeschichte, Kirchengeschichte, Weltgeschichte, ed. Ulrich van Heyden and Heike Liebau 
(Stuttgart, 1996), pp. 225-238. 

27 Mehnert, Evangelische Presse (see above, n. 27), p. 116. Ulrich Gabler, ‘Erweckung 
im europäischen und im amerikanischen Protestantismus; Pietismus und Neuzeit 15 
(1989), 24-39, here 30. 
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They succeeded in achieving this over a period of some fifty to sixty 
years, even in light of the most adverse conditions for communication. 
During the nineteenth century, however, the global connections of the 
Moravians became increasingly weaker, although the infrastructural pre- 
requisites for exchange rapidly improved. Quicker transportation routes 
and lower shipping costs certainly simplified the possibilities of transat- 
lantic communication; however, this did not automatically result in a 
mental “contraction of space” and a closer sense of community (as is often 
assumed in the literature of globalization.)** On the contrary, the “experi- 
enced” distance even increased. Decisive for the feeling of proximity and 
distance were, ultimately, not the technical possibilities of communica- 
tion but rather the idea of community and the resulting desire to commu- 
nicate. And this changed in parts of the Moravian communities during 
the nineteenth century. 

Due to the vast distances, from the very beginning it was frequently 
difficult for the Moravian communities to maintain regular contact. Dur- 
ing times of war, it was possible that the foreign communities and mission 
stations were cut off for several months, or sometimes even years, from 
information from the Herrnhut headquarters and other branches of the 
Moravian Brethren. The Continental Blockade during the Napoleonic 
Wars even made contact with England difficult. This led to a situation 
in which, in many cases, the missionaries or the local administrators had 
to make their own decisions without awaiting instructions from Herrn- 
hut.” The local branches, therefore, operated more autonomously from 
the UAC than had actually been intended. From the very beginning, 
the pragmatic problems and hindrances to a coherent communication, 
which were due to the vast distances between the communities in Europe 
and those abroad, limited centralized organization. 

But, to draw the conclusion that distance, transportation difficulties, or 
time delays in the exchange of information per se weakened global unity 
appears erroneous to me. On the contrary, during the eighteenth century, 
the utmost emphasis was placed upon remaining in spiritual contact 


28 See the discussion on whether changes in transportation costs and the speed of 
communication are sufficient to explain changes in conceptions of space in Christoph 
Conrad’s preface to a special issue of Geschichte und Gesellschaft on “mental maps” 
(‘Vorbemerkung; GG 28.3 [2002], pp. 339-342, here p. 342). 

2° On this issue, see Carola Wessel, ‘Connecting Congregations: The Net of Commu- 
nication among the Moravians as exemplified by the Interaction between Pennsylvania, 
the Upper Ohio Valley, and Germany (1772-1774); in The Distinctiveness of Moravian 
Culture, ed. Craig D. Atwood and Peter Vogt (Nazareth, PA, 2003), pp. 153-172. 
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in spite of what were frequently very difficult conditions—the voyage 
alone, across the Atlantic, could take months when conditions were bad. 
When the delivery of the Gemeinnachrichten was delayed or prevented 
due to wars or other postal delivery disruptions, the members helped 
themselves by rereading articles from the collections of older issues. If 
there were delays in receiving the Losungen, then one would read the 
watchword from the respective day of a previous year. As a replacement 
for missing news, other Moravian books were also read; stories dealing 
with Moravian history, for example, or their various missions. Thus, 
the time in which the actual connection was interrupted was effectively 
bridged by the knowledge of shared rituals and stories of communal 
experience, and contact was reestablished as quickly as possible. At the 
end of the Napoleonic Wars, the missionaries in South Africa, after being 
almost completely cut off from contact to Herrnhut, even requested a visit 
to the Cape by the central executive.” 

The global social arena of the Moravians thus consisted primarily of 
an “imaginary order”?! Ultimately, it was not the actual connection that 
was decisive, but rather the feeling of unity. As long as the concept of 
community was alive for its members, the global connection existed and 
functioned. In terms of the decrease in worldwide cohesion, changes 
in the loyalties of the members, caused by the successive infiltration of 
the external world into portions of the community, were more decisive 
than the technical difficulties in communication. Precisely due to their 
relatively isolated situation, the “experienced” distance to their “brothers 
and sisters” in other parts of the world generally remained relatively 
small and unchanged during the nineteenth century for members in 
the mission countries, On the other hand, also during the nineteenth 
century, North American members, above all, broke away from their 
strong inner connection to global group unity and increasingly oriented 
their loyalties and sense of belonging toward a national level.” 


30 Bernhard Krüger, ‘Die Evangelische Brüdergemeine in Südafrika, in Unitas Fra- 
trum. Herrnhuter Studien, ed. Mari P. Buijtenen et al. (Utrecht, 1975), pp. 261-286, here 
p. 267. 

3! Dagmar Reichert, Räumliches Denken als Ordnung der Dinge) in Räumliches 
Denken, ed. Dagmar Reichert (Zurich, 1996), pp. 15-43, here p. 17. 

32 See Gillian Lindt Gollin, Moravians in Two Worlds: A Study of Changing Commu- 
nities (New York, 1967); Beverly P. Smaby, The Transformation of Moravian Bethlehem: 
From Communal Mission to Family Economy (Philadelphia, 1988); Elisabeth W. Som- 
mer, Serving Two Masters: Moravian Brethren in Germany and North Carolina, 1727-1801 
(Lexington, Ky., 2000). 
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Ihe foundations for this development were already laid during the 
American Revolution. This had brought the Moravians into a difficult 
position. Based upon their refusal to bear arms, their missionary relation- 
ships to the Indians, and, above all, their connections to the communities 
in England, the Moravians were mistrusted by the “Americans” around 
them. In North Carolina, the Brethren barely avoided having their land 
confiscated because their members there refused to take an oath of loyalty 
to the United States, or to renounce their loyalty to the British Monarchy 
under oath. 

The Moravians did not want to endanger the unity of the global com- 
munity and the missionary activities in the English colonies, in partic- 
ular, by openly taking sides against England. Therefore, they attempted 
to maintain a “passively loyal” demeanor.” They paid for substitutes and 
contributed to the costs of the war in other “non-military” ways, such 
as caring for the wounded. Since the communities in Pennsylvania were 
located close to the front lines, from the end of 1776 until April 1778, 
the chief field hospital of the American army was almost continuously 
housed in Bethlehem; in February 1777, the site also became the military 
supply base of the American army. Members who wished to participate 
militarily in the fight for America’s independence were indeed expelled. 
Many young men left the group voluntarily.*4 

Ihe Moravians attempt to always remain neutral in political mat- 
ters became more and more difficult, since the American Revolution 
forced the members— much more than the various monarchical govern- 
ments under which they had lived in Europe and which only demanded 
neutrality—to clash with their fellow citizens. The European monarchies 
could live with subjects who kept out of things and otherwise caused no 
problems; the Revolution, on the other hand, demanded that one take 
sides—either friend or foe. It called the “multiple” associations of the 
Moravians strongly into question and stood at the beginning of a devel- 
opment during which the members of the American branch of the Mora- 
vians identified more and more strongly with their environment. Global 
cohesion increasingly receded into the background. In the run-up to the 
General Synod of 1818, the American communities formulated various 
demands, for example, for more decision-making authority and for the 
abolishment of the ban on military service. Even though the synod did 


33 Smaby, The Transformation of Moravian Bethlehem (see above, n. 33), p. 40. 
34 J. Taylor Hamilton / Kenneth G. Hamilton, Die erneuerte Unitas Fratrum 1722-1957: 
Geschichte der Herrnhuter Briidergemeine Bd. 1: 1722-1857 (Herrnhut, 2001), p. 275. 
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not acquiesce to these demands, it became clear thatthe American mem- 
bers were beginning to go their own way. 

Also in Europe, the evolving governments were less and less willing to 
allow groups to exist outside of the state. Thus, during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, freedom from military service was becoming increasingly difficult. 
Even buyouts and paying substitutes were gradually becoming impos- 
sible. It is true that some young Moravians attempted to avoid military 
service by fleeing to a Brethren community in another country;*° but, 
overall, the strategy of strict neutrality—Exilium mundi in favor of Civ- 
itatem universi, as Zinzendorf called it, also in the European context— 
functioned less and less successfully. 

Around the beginning of the nineteenth century, secularization trends 
became obvious, both in the American and in some of the European 
communities. Thus, for example, in the American communities, Fairfield 
in England, and the Dutch community of Zeist, the practice of drawing 
lots for external matters, such as, property, purchases, and sales was 
questioned.” The General Synod of 1801 in fact made the drawing 
of lots in these matters optional; however, another petition by various 
communities in Ireland and England, requesting that drawing lots as 
a precondition for marriage be abolished for their communities, was 
denied on the grounds that uniformity in all of the communities was 
essential for the ongoing life of the entire society: “Our entire structure 
requires this as a custom without exception, because, in all probability, it 
would not endure if this custom were not strictly observed everywhere in 
all of our communities.”*’ Following several other petitions from various 
European communities, however, the “marriage lottery” was gradually 
abolished between 1818 and 1845. 

Over time, language differences also led to a weakening of the net- 
work, which had been created in accordance with uniform principles. 
Into the nineteenth century, the German language was the “lingua franca” 


35 See the report of the Synod of 1836, UA, R.2.B.52.a. See also, e.g., the memoir of 
Johann Michael Eberle, Nachrichten aus der Briidergemeine (1859), pp. 955-984; and the 
memoir of Johannes Fritsch, Nachrichten aus der Briidergemeine (1859), pp. 825-872. 

36 As an expression of the theocratic structure of the Brethren community, the Breth- 
ren made all important decisions until well into the nineteenth century by casting lots, 
and the result was accepted as God's will/decision; on this practice, see Erich Beyreuther, 
‘Lostheorie und Lospraxis, in Studien zur Theologie Zinzendorfs. Gesammelte Aufsätze, 
ed. Erich Beyreuther (Neukirchen, 1962), pp. 109-139; and Elisabeth W. Sommer, ‘Gam- 
bling with God: The Use of the Lot by the Moravian Brethren in the Eighteenth Century, 
Journal of the History of Ideas 59 (1998), 267-286. 

37 Synodalverlass 1801 Sect. 319, UA R.2.B.47. 
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ofthe Moravians. Correspondence, diaries, instructions, and community 
news were all written in German; and in all communities, this was the 
main spoken language until after the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Ihe compulsory attendance of the members children at a Mora- 
vian educational institution ensured that the non-German members con- 
tinued to be exposed to the German language. However, this obligation 
was less and less strictly observed during the nineteenth century. Educa- 
tion in a Moravian institution was still compulsory only for the children 
of members serving as missionaries. While the members of the Euro- 
pean communities still frequently continued to send their children to the 
Moravians German schools,°® this practice became more and more infre- 
quent in the American communities; and the use of the German language 
in the American communities became less and less common. From the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, English church services, in addi- 
tion to the German ones, were regularly held in the American commu- 
nities. By the middle of the century, the English sermon had become the 
norm. 

So that the American communities could still participate in the com- 
munication network of the larger community, in 1821, at the recom- 
mendation of the Pennsylvania communities, a portion of the Gemein- 
nachrichten began to be officially published in English. By the middle of 
the 1820s, however, the American communities had also established their 
own English-language publications, which increasingly supplanted the 
Gemeinnachrichten. Even though the latter continued to be received by 
the American communities, beginning in the late 1820s and early 1830s, 
it was evidently read less and less. At least from this time on, in the diaries 
of the local communities in which the collective reading of the Gemein- 
nachrichten was always noted, the corresponding remarks gradually dis- 
appeared. 

If one interprets communication processes to be relationship pro- 
cesses, then the creation of these new publications was an important indi- 
cation of an increasingly national orientation in the American branch of 
the Moravians: They were no longer intended to address all members 
of the community, but were rather thought of as an internal means of 


38 Of the 4,573 pupils of the Moravian boys’ school in Neuwied am Rhein alone, 2,720 
were English; of the 2,000 or so pupils in the girls’ school, approximately 800 were English 
(Marianne Doerfel, ‘Englander in einer preussischen Internatsschule. Die Knabenanstalt 
Neuwied/Rh. 1756-1913; Geschichte in Wissenschaft und Unterricht 37 [1986], 420- 
434, here 422). In addition, primarily Dutch, Swiss, and Livonian children attended the 
Moravian schools in Neuwied (ibid). 
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communication among the American communities themselves, which, 
as was now lamented, “had gradually become less acquainted with each 
other then they are with some of our societies in Europe” due to the lack 
of a communication medium in the United States.”? 

The first issue of the United Brethren’s Intelligencer, as it was called, 
stated in 1822: “While every other religious denomination in the country 
appeared to possess the means of conveying information to its members, 
and to the public at large, through the channel of the American press, our 
brethren and friends in the United States were dependent on the impor- 
tation of accounts from Europe?“ By means of their own magazine, they 
hoped to become independent of the reports from Europe, which they 
apparently no longer considered to adequately represent them. In order 
to make the journal interesting to a broader non-Moravian audience, the 
editors abstained from publishing articles that were of internal value only 
(such as memoirs). 

The journal that followed the Intelligencer in 1838 was the Mora- 
vian Church Miscellany. Besides edifying articles and the current mar- 
ket prices for grain and seeds, the first number brought the memoir 
of the deceased 29-year-old sister Caroline Hamilton to the attention 
of its readers: “Born at Quedlinburg, Germany, educated partly in our 
schools in Gnadau and Niesky, and partly in Paris, afterwards engaged 
in instructing the young in England then called as a missionary’s wife, 
to the West India labour-field, our sister was finally, in the providence of 
God, brought to this country and into the midst of the Philadelphia con- 
gregation, in order here to die ...” Despite their own newspapers and the 
orientation of the American members on the American nation, personal 
connections still held the community together between the old and new 
continents. 


3 The Moravian Church Miscellany No. 1, January 1850, p. 1. Beginning in 1790, 
the English branch of the Moravian Brethren had also published an English-language 
periodical, the “Periodical Accounts.’ This publication, however, was not intended for 
internal communication, but was rather aimed at external supporters of the Moravian 
community, in order to provide such supporters with regular news from the mission 
field. Periodicals that, as internal communication pages, competed with and increasingly 
replaced the Gemeinnachrichten emerged only in North America. 

40 The full title of this periodical is The United Brethren’s Missionary Intelligencer, 
and religious Miscellany; containing the most recent accounts relating the united Brethren’s 
Missions among the heathen; with other communications from the records of that church. 
Philadelphia published quarterly for the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United Brethren 
(1822-1849). 
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In Europe, the well-established Moravian school and boarding-school 
system counteracted the linguistic and cultural differentiation; however, 
in the Danish community of Christiansfeld, for instance, where in the 
nineteenth century two-thirds of the residents were Danish, church ser- 
vices and meetings were also alternately held in German and Danish.*! 
Since the European communities, however—in contrast to the North 
American ones in which non-members had also been allowed to reside 
since the 1840s—continued to remain closed systems, the erosion of the 
orientation toward the internal world of the Moravians was less dras- 
tic than in the American communities. Such comprehensive strivings 
for autonomy—as were seen in American communities—were not heard 
from any of the European communities. Especially in Germany during 
the nineteenth century, the Moravians clung to the traditional transna- 
tional unity. In 1848, they, therefore, clearly rebuffed the hopes of the 
German Protestants to form a German “national church” by citing their 
own transnational character: “The Church of the Brethren is not a purely 
German church, but, rather, it has members in all parts of the world; ... 
the German part of the Church of the Brethren is united with the English 
and American parts to form a single whole,’ which was why it would be 
impossible for it “to become an organic member of a German association 
of churches.”** Nationalism, which Frank-Michael Kuhlemann charac- 
terized as an important basic experience of German Protestantism dur- 
ing the nineteenth century,” did not become an issue for the German 
Moravians until the late nineteenth century.“ 

The American communities’ demand for autonomy became the domi- 
nating theme of the General Synod of 1857, resulting in a new, decentral- 
ized constitution with three so-called “provinces,” which were indepen- 


41 Knudsen, Die Briidergemeine in Dänemark (see above, n. 14), p. 221. 

#2 Nachrichten aus der Brüdergemeine (1849), pp. 132f. 

83 Frank-Michael Kuhlemann, ‘Mentalitatsgeschichte. Theoretische und methodische 
Uberlegungen am Beispiel der Religion im 19. und 20. Jahrhundert; in Kulturgeschichte 
Heute, ed. Wolfgang Hardtwig and Hans-Ulrich Wehler (Göttingen, 1996), pp. 182-211, 
here p. 199. See also Hartmut Lehmann, ‘Pietism and Nationalism: The Relationship 
between Protestant Revivalism and National Renewal in Nineteenth-Century Germany, 
in Religion und Religiosität in der Neuzeit, ed. Hartmut Lehmann (Göttingen, 1996), 
PP. 233-247. 

44 On the nationalization of the Moravians’ missionary work in the German Empire, 
see Philipp Prein, ‘Mission to Arcadia: The Moravian Invention of an African Missionary 
Object as an Example of the Culture of German Nationalism and Colonialism; German 
History 16 (1998), 328-357. Prein also emphasizes that the Moravians took on the 
nationalistic orientation of the other German missionary societies relatively late. 
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dent of one another. In addition to one American province, containing 
North and South America, there was an English province, and a Euro- 
pean Mainland province, which included their respective colonies. Even 
though each of these units continued to remain transnational—and it is 
significant for Moravian self-understanding that they called their new 
units “provinces,” although in some cases they were continents, and thus 
continued to refer to the ongoing existence of an overarching conceptual 
unity, namely, the expanding Kingdom of God—after 1857, the age of 
“world brotherhood,’ as a variation on Salzmann's dictum, was over for 
the Moravians. 


CHAPTER TEN 


PINK, WHITE, AND BLUE: 
FUNCTION AND MEANING OF THE COLORED 
CHOIR RIBBONS WITH THE MORAVIANS 


PAUL PEUCKER 


One of the most striking and noticeable phenomena of Moravian culture 
in the mid-eighteenth century were the colored ribbons the women 
wore to tie their caps. Many visitors to a Moravian community noted 
the colored ribbons and even modern day tourists in Moravian towns 
such as Herrnhut in Germany, Fulneck in England, or Bethlehem in 
Pennsylvania are fascinated when this practice is explained to them by 
their tour guides. 

It is all the more surprising that we know so little about the ribbons. We 
know which colors corresponded to each group, but not much is known 
about the origins of the choir ribbons or about their exact function. 
Why did Moravians use these ribbons and what do they say about the 
community in which they were used? In the 1740s, ribbons were worn 
not only by the women but also by the men; only later did the ribbons 
exclusively become part of women’s culture. 

Ever since Colleen McDannell’s study, Material Christianity, attention 
has been given to material aspects of the culture of religious groups.’ 
This aspect of Moravian material culture has only been superficially 
studied so far. Although the choir ribbons did not go unnoticed in 
studies of Moravian dress, authors did not go far beyond listing the 
meaning of the different colors. Otto Uttendörfer, Moravian pastor and 
administrator during the first half of the twentieth century, had an 
immense and detailed knowledge of the Herrnhut archives. In his wide- 
ranging economic history of Herrnhut, he discussed the introduction 
of the colors for the individual choir ribbons and the changes they 


1 Colleen McDannell, Material Christianity: Religion and Popular Culture in America 
(New Haven, 1995). Also see www.materialreligion.org. A volume with studies on mate- 
rial culture among German Pietists (including Moravians): Das Echo Halles. Kulturelle 
Wirkungen des Pietismus, ed. Rainer Lächele (Tübingen, 2001). 
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underwent over time.” Gisela Mettele, in her excellent study of Moravian 
dress, examines the sociological role of fashion in the creation of a 
common group identity and in its role in separation from other groups.? 
Mettele mentions the choir ribbons and explains the symbolic meaning 
of the various colors but does not deal with the sociological function 
of the ribbons.* Craig Atwood discusses the ribbons in the Moravian 
congregation of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, and draws attention to the 
“ribbon-giving ceremonies?” 

In 1722, the first community of the Moravians (also known as the 
Unity of the Brethren) originated in Herrnhut, Saxony. Under the lead- 
ership of Count Ludwig von Zinzendorf (1700-1760), a religious move- 
ment developed that combined elements from Lutheranism, Pietism, the 
Bohemian Brethren, and Mysticism. From the late 1730s on, new com- 
munities in other parts of Europe and America were formed, all modeled 
on the same principles. Each eighteenth-century Moravian congregation 
was divided into groups according to age, gender, and marital status. Each 
member of the congregation belonged to one of these so-called choirs 
(German: Chor). A choir had its own pastoral leaders. Some choirs, such 
as the single sisters, the single brothers, and the widows lived together in 
choir houses.° The choir system proved to be a successful form of pastoral 
care of individuals, especially in the larger congregations. It was within 
these choirs that the ribbons played such an important role. 

One way for religious individuals or groups to express their attitude 
towards the world was through their dress. By wearing different clothing, 
the devout demonstrate that he or she is different and not part of the 
world. Religious dress is an excellent way to make visible one’s separation 
from the wider culture. Furthermore, dress is a possible means to express 
the values of the group, in most cases simplicity and obedience. Religious 
dress can also express the opposite: ostentatious vestments made of fine 


? Otto Uttendörfer, Wirtschaftsgeist und Wirtschaftsorganisation Herrnhuts und der 
Briidergemeine von 1743 bis zum Ende des Jahrhunderts (Alt-Herrnhut, 2. Teil), (Herrn- 
hut, 1926), pp. 262-265. 

3 Gisela Mettele, ‘Der Entwurf des pietistischen Körpers. Die Herrnhuter Brüderge- 
meine und die Mode; in Das Echo Halles. Kulturelle Wirkungen des Pietismus, ed. Rainer 
Lächele (Tübingen, 2001), pp. 291-314. 

4 Ibid., pp. 309-311. 

° Craig D. Atwood, Community of the Cross: Moravian Piety in Colonial Bethlehem 
(University Park, 2004), p. 190. 

° On the choir system, see Atwood, Community of the Cross (see above, n. 5), pp. 173- 
178. 
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fabrics are an indicator of the authority of the church. Linda B. Arthur 
points out that “the sacred dress of religious groups” has multiple func- 
tions: it serves to express, establish, and maintain personal and social 
identities, social hierarchies, definitions of deviance, systems of social 
control, and patriarchal power in ethno-religious subcultures.’ In this 
study, we will look at a particular feature of Moravian dress: the col- 
ored ribbons. We will find that the ribbons visually expressed the internal 
codes of the group as well strengthened the group identity and spiritual 
hierarchy and as a means to maintain order within the community. 
Eighteenth-century Moravians dressed differently from their worldly 
contemporaries.® Zinzendorf took pride in his sometimes shabby look, 
which was unlike anything his contemporaries expected from a Count of 
the Holy Empire (Reichsgraf).? Moravian men wore simple, knee-length 
coats made of plain cloth (no expensive fabrics such as silk); colors were 
typically brown, dark blue, grey, or green. Just as Moravians did not con- 
sider their meeting halls to be official churches, their ministers did not 
wear official gowns such as Lutheran and Reformed ministers in Ger- 
many did; instead they wore ordinary clothing.'° The clothes of Moravian 


7 Linda B. Arthur, ed., Religion, Dress and the Body, (Oxford, 1999), pp. 

8 Otto Uttendérfer, Alt-Herrnhut: Wirtschaftsgeschichte und Religionssoziologie 
Herrnhuts während seiner ersten zwanzig Jahre, 1722-1742 (Herrnhut, 1925), pp. 40- 
44. Uttendörfer, Wirtschaftsgeist (see above, n. 2), pp. 260-265. Mettele, ‘Entwurf’ (see 
above, n. 3). Also see Elisabeth Sommer, ‘Fashion Passion: the Rhetoric of Dress within 
the Eighteenth Century Moravian Brethren, Pious Pursuits: German Moravians in the 
Atlantic World, Michele Gillespie and Robert Beachy, eds. (New York, 2007), pp. 83-96. 

? Otto Uttendérfer, Aus Zinzendorfs Alltagsleben, Mitteilungen aus der Briiderge- 
meine (1939), 56-58. In his younger years the Count wore clothes appropriate for his 
class. Zinzendorf noted the confusion in Paris society about the contrast between his fash- 
ionable appearance and his pietist convictions when he was there during his grand tour 
in 1719-1720: “Die Welt wufte nicht, wie sie mit mir dran war, weil ich in dem Exterieur 
nichts apartes hatte, als daß ich bey Hofe nicht tanzte und in Paris auch nicht spielte”. 
A.G. Spangenberg, Leben des Herrn Nicolaus Ludwig Grafen und Herrn von Zinzendorf 
und Pottendorf, 8 vols. (Barby, 1773-1775), 1: 120. 

10 By 1749, when the Moravians were officially recognized in Prussia, Saxony and 
by British Parliament, Zinzendorf thought the time was right for the Moravians to 
present themselves in public increasingly as an official church. He complained about 
the casual look of many of the Moravian preachers: “Bisher sind unsere Prediger einer 
in einem blauen, der andere in einem grauen, der Dritte in einem schwarzen Rock auf 
die Canzel gegangen, bald würde es vielleicht auch in einem grünen Rock geschehen 
seyn. Manchem Bruder geht die Halskrauße und das Hembd auf, und macht einen 
Ubelstand daß die Leute was auszusetzen kriegen, welches nicht nöthig wäre und durch 
eine ordentliche Kleidung verhütet werden könte? Conclusion (Verlass) of the Synod in 
London, 30 September 1749 (UA, R.2.A.26.2, p. 14). 
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men did not differ much from other Pietists of the time. Women, on the 
other hand, were clearly recognizable as Moravians. They wore brown 
bodices over white scarves, with three-quarter-length sleeves. Over their 
long brown skirts they wore white waist aprons. On special festivals, the 
sisters dressed in white, symbolizing the white robes of the redeemed 
standing before the throne of the Lamb (Rev. 7). The most defining 
feature of Moravian women’s dress was the cap that covered their hair. 
These Schwesternhauben or Häubchen (as the Moravians called them 
with their predilection for diminutives) were made of white starched 
linen and consisted of various pieces. The Hauben were so legendary that 
even eminent public figures commented on them. Napoleon supposedly 
referred to the Moravian sisters he saw in Gnadenberg, Silesia, as “those 
with the eggshells on their heads”"! In 1777, America’s second president, 
John Adams, noted in his diary a visit to Bethlehem where “[t]he women 
dressed all alike. The women’s heads resembled a garden of white cabbage 
heads.” 

The Moravian Haube originated in the 1720s among the women living 
on Zinzendorf’s estate in Berthelsdorf, to indicate their affiliation with 
the house congregation, as opposed to the ordinary domestics.!? It is 
possible that the cap was modeled after the headdress of the farmer's 
wives in Moravia, as one text suggests, or after the local dress of the 
Berthelsdorf region.'* In later years, Zinzendorf even attributed religious 
symbolism to the Haube when he called it “the best possible copy of His 
[Jesus] face-cloth.”! 


11 This oral tradition is recorded by Kurt E.G. von Bülow, Meine Heimat Gnadenberg. 
Zu ihrem zweihundertjährigen Bestehen (Schweidnitz, 1936), p. 62: “Miindlicher Tradi- 
tion nach sei ferner berichtet, daf Napoleon, als er durch Gnadenberg kam, mit Bezug 
auf die Schwesterntracht gesagt hat: “Die mit den Eierschalen auf dem Kopf” solle man 
in Frieden lassen. The Gnadenberg diary reports that Napoleon promised “protection 
and safeguard” during his visit to Gnadenberg on 27 May 1813 (quoted in ibid., p. 61). 

12 John Adams, Diary and Autobiography, 4 vols. Diary 1771-1781, ed. L.H. Butterfield 
(Cambridge, 1961), 2: 266-267. Mettele, ‘Entwurf’ (see above, n. 3), p. 292. 

13 “Das wurde illustrirt mit der Schwestern-Kleider-Tracht, die sich von Berthelsdorf 
herschreibt. Weil sie ehrbar stund, und die Schwestern sich dadurch distinguirten von 
andern Domestiquen, auch was dabei zu ersparen war, denn wer eine Gemein-Haube 
trug, kriegte weniger Lohn.” Minutes of the Synod in Barby, 9 September 1750, (UA, 
R.2.A.28.A.1.) 

14 The dress regulations of 1738 refer to the “Mährische Hauben” (Moravian caps), 
while another text links the origins to the dress of the farmers’ wives in Berthelsdorf. 
Mettele, ‘Entwurf’ (see above, n. 3), p. 307. 

15 He did so in a hymn he composed for Anna Nitschmann’s birthday in 1746: “Was 
tragt ihr doch für häubelein? ihr creuz-lufthaftge Taubelein! Ja, spricht der typus der 
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From their earliest appearance, the colored ribbons seemed to have 
intrigued people even more than the Hauben. Alexander Volck, an ex- 
Moravian turned opponent, revealed the color codes ofthe ribbons to his 
scandal-hungry audience.!° The English-American evangelist, George 
Whitefield, who had originally been sympathetic with the Moravians 
for many years, later counted the “knots” of the women among those 
“fanciful things” that had a “fatal tendency to draw away unwary souls 
from the simplicity of the Gospel?!” But what was the real function of 
these “fanciful things”? In order to understand this we need to know 
where the ribbons came from and how their use within the Moravian 
Gemeine developed and eventually changed. Unlike the clothing and the 
caps that created uniformity within the community, the ribbons, with 
their specific colors, marked the distinctions within the Gemeine."? 

In an instruction book with answers to possible questions people 
might ask the Moravians, Zinzendorf simply states the various colors as 
they were assigned to the different groups: 


Gemein [i.e. the women], wir tragen creuz-luft-häubelein. Was ist das wieder neu’s? seht 
das ist so: wir seelen all sind vor und nach dem sündenfall Eins Mannes weiber. Die 
schwestern die representir’n das Weib des Lammes; darum führn sie ihres Mannes exusie 
seins schweiß-tuchs möglichste copie, den von Sanct Paul so theuer recommendirten 
schleyer.” HG 2277: 30. Also see Mettele, ‘Entwurf’ (see above, n. 3), p. 308. For a study 
of the representation of the caps of the Quakers in the media see: Jennifer L. Connerley, 
‘Quaker Bonnets and the Erotic Feminine in American Popular Culture; Material Reli- 
gion: The Journal of Objects, Art and Belief 2 (2006), 174-203. 

16 Alexander Volck, Das Entdeckte Geheimnis der Bosheit der Herrnhutischen Secte ... 
(Frankfurt, 1749-1751), 2nd entrevue, p. 129. 

17 “I might here take notice of the married women’s being order‘d to wear blue knots, 
the single women pink, and those that are just marriageable, pink and white; the widows 
that are past child-bearing, white, and those that are not so, blue and white; and also 
of the episcopal knot of Mrs. Hannah Nitschman, (who is, I am informed, the present 
general eldress of the congregation) which is sometimes of a purple, and sometimes of a 
rose colour. These, with many other fanciful things, might be considered; but my mind 
at present is too full of concern to dwell upon any thing but what more immediately 
strikes at the welfare of society, and what hath a still more fatal tendency to draw away 
unwary souls from the simplicity of the gospel.—Would to God I could with a safe 
conscience be excused even from this!” George Whitefield, An Expostulatory Letter, 
Addressed to Nicholas Lewis, Count Zinzendorff, and Lord Advocate of the Unitas Fratrum 
(London, 1753), p. 7. On Whitefield’s relation with the Moravians, see Colin Podmore, 
The Moravian Church in England, 1728-1760 (Oxford, 1998), passim. 

18 Schmidt recognizes that with the “cap-ties ... Moravians were able of making much 
finer distinctions through dress” than only between the sexes. Leigh Eric Schmidt, ‘A 
Church Going People are a Dress Loving People: Clothes, Communication, and Religious 
Culture in Early America) Church History 58 (1989), 43. 
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Because the head dress of the women requires a ribbon, the choirs distin- 
guish themselves from each other by the color of the ribbon by which the 
cap is tied. The children have green, the girls red, the young maids white 
and red, the single sisters pink, the matrons red and white, the brides white 
and purple, the wives blue, the widows blue and white, the Hannahs and 
decrepit widows all white and the eldresses purple. Ihe Mary Magdalenes, 
ie. those women who used to live badly and could not be counted among 
any other choir, previously wore a black ribbon. Because however their cir- 
cumstances were known to themselves, we thought it ignoble and ungen- 
erous. Therefore they now wear the color of the choir among which they 
are counted.!” 


Beyond the fact that the Haube required a band to be tied under the 
chin, this text does not reveal more information concerning the origins 
of the choir ribbons. From other sources we know that initially there 
were no regulations regarding the ribbons and women chose colors as 
they pleased. Apparently the women preferred colorful ribbons; thus, the 
Herrnhut dress regulations from 1738 prohibited “all fresh and bright 
colors,’ especially for the ribbons under the caps, “and to use instead only 
black or blue ones?” Black and blue were perceived as being inconspicu- 
ous and were considered to be suitable for Christian women in this Pietist 
community. 

The earliest references to distinctive ribbon colors all date from 1744 
and within a fairly narrow time span. Sometime before 19 April 1744, 
the single sisters in Herrnhut began wearing green ribbons.” The first 
report of a ribbon-changing ceremony dates from 29 June, when a group 
of newly married sisters in Herrnhaag changed their “usual cap ribbons” 
for blue ones.”” On 9 July, red ribbons were distributed to some boys and 
girls in Marienborn.”? Other choirs seem to have received their ribbons 


19 [N.L. von Zinzendorf], Summarischer Unterricht in Anno 1753 für reisende Brüder 


zu einer etwa erforderlichen Informatione in Facto, (London, 1755), pp. 43-44. A “Han- 
nah” was an older widow (Luke 2). A “Mary Magdalene” was a promiscuous woman 
(according to the traditional view that Mary Magdalene was a prostitute). 

20 Kleiderordnung Juli 1738, quoted in Uttendörfer, Alt-Herrnhut (see above, n. 8), 
pp. 42-43. Neither was it allowed for the sisters to wear colored ribbons in their shirts; 
these had to be white. 

21 Uttendörfer, Wirtschaftsgeist (see above, n. 2), p. 263. The original diary of the 
Herrnhut single sisters that Uttendörfer references, was lost in 1945. 

22 Diary Herrnhaag, 29 June 1744 (UA, R.8.33.d). A more extensive report of the 
ceremony mentions the color blue, UA, R.4.C.II.12 (a blue (!) booklet). 

23 For the boys, see the diary of Johann Daniel Gottwalt, UA, R.7.E.a.2. The fact that 
the girls received their red ribbons on the same day was commemorated in Herrnhut 
eight years later. Herrnhut diary, 9 July 1752, in ‘“Gemeinnachrichten’ 1752 Beil. 44 (ex. 
Moravian Archives Bethlehem [MAB]). 
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after 1744. Ihe children received red ribbons on 28 December 1745, but 
according to Uttendörfer they had green ribbons before, so it is possible 
that they already had ribbons in 1744.” On 2 November 1745, older 
widows were issued white ribbons while the younger widows continued 
to wear black ribbons.” The single brothers did not receive ribbons until 
2 May 1746; they wore green, the same color as the single sisters. 

So, within a few years most groups within the congregation had their 
own distinctive choir ribbons and the two original colors of blue and 
black had been complemented with red, green, and white. In the years 
to come colors would change and subdivisions within existing groups 
would be made. The only groups who never seem to have been assigned 
a choir ribbon were the married men and the widowers. 

Based on the dates above, the single sisters were the first choir to have 
their own specific ribbon. Perhaps, through their choice of a different 
color, they wanted to show that they were a separate group, distinct from 
the other women. In that case, the decision to wear a distinctive ribbon 
was an expression of a stronger identity as a choir. The other women (the 
widows and the married women) seem to have kept the original black 
and blue ribbons. 

Among the boys and the single brothers the ribbons were not initially 
distributed to the entire choir, but to a select group within the choir. The 
ribbons were given to them as a reminder of their entry into a special 
covenant. To the other members of the choir the ribbon was a visible sign 
of their higher spiritual standing. Johann Georg Mötschel (1725-1755) 
describes in his memoir (Lebenslauf) how he, as an older boy, together 
with five others, was among the first to receive a ribbon: 


On July 9th we were called to Marienborn for a lovefeast, during which 
Johannes and Christel formed a covenant with us to be the dear Lamb’s 
faithful older boys and to thrive for Him. We wholeheartedly promised 
this. Our dear Papa [Zinzendorf] also came to us, took us into his room 
and after we had made the promise he blessed us with the laying on of 
hands into our new covenant of grace. He gave each of us a red ribbon and 
he gave permission to us to write him every week. He wanted to speak to 


24 Diary of the single brothers in Herrnhaag, 25 December 1745 (copy by Ludwig von 
Schweinitz, UA, R.24.B.79). Uttendörfer (Wirtschaftsgeist (see above, n. 2), p. 263, n. 482) 
references the Herrnhut single sisters’ diary that was lost in 1945. This children’s festival 
took place on Holy Innocents’ Day. 

25 Uttendérfer, Wirtschaftsgeist (see above, n. 2), p. 264. The Herrnhut widows’ diary 
he references was also destroyed in 1945. 

2° Diary of the single brothers in Herrnhaag, 2 May 1746 (copy by L. von Schweinitz, 
UA, R.24.B.79). 
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us about this every week, which he faithfully kept. From then on the dear 
Lamb was quite close to us and loved us dearly, so that the other boys could 
tell by looking at us.” 


Johann Daniel Gottwalt, one of the other boys, noted in his diary how 
Zinzendorf tied the ribbons around their necks: 


Then he [Zinzendorf] said to Christel to fetch him red ribbons and as 
he brought them, our dear Papa tied them around our necks, kissed us 
another time and blessed us with the laying on of hands into our new 
covenant to remain the Savior’s [property].”° 


The ribbon served as an outward sign of the covenant, as a personal 
reminder of their vows to these boys and as a distinguishing mark among 
the other boys. In his diary, Gottwalt writes about being one of the 
Bändelknaben (ribbon boys) as a separate group within the choir who 
were invited to special events and who were to sit at the front row during 
services. Having started out as a special mark for a select group within 
the boys’ choir, the ribbons were soon given to all the boys. 

We see a similar development with the single brothers. Within the 
Moravian Gemeine of the mid-18th century, there were various degrees 
of membership. A newly-arrived man was first given permission to 
stay. His later application for reception into the congregation had to 
be approved by the spiritual leaders of the community and also by the 
Lot. After being received as a member there was yet another period of 
observation, only after which he could take Holy Communion. Even 
higher stages of spiritual growth allowed the member to be part of the 
hourly intercessions (Stundengebet) or to hold pastoral offices within 
the choir. In Herrnhaag, when choir ribbons were distributed for the 
first time to the single brothers during their annual choir festival on 
2 May 1746, they were given exclusively to those those brothers who 
were permitted to take Holy Communion (Abendmahlsbriider): “After 
everybody had arrived, the chapel servants brought in green silk ribbons 
for the Abendmahlsbriider to tie up, which was very important to the 
entire choir”? Later sources suggest that by 1748 choir ribbons were 
worn by all the single men. 


27 Lebenslauf of Johann Georg Mötschel (1725-1755), in “Gemeinnachrichten” 1755, 
Beilage 38 (MAB). Johannes was Johannes von Watteville, later to become Zinzendorf’s 
son-in-law. Christel was the Count’s oldest son, Christian Renatus. 

28 Diary of Johann Daniel Gottwalt (UA, R.7.E.a.2). 

2° Diary of the single brothers in Herrnhaag, 2 May 1746 (copy by L. von Schweinitz 
(UA, R.24.B.79)). 
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Whereas in the early years ribbons were worn by spiritually distin- 
guished members of the choir, soon all the members had choir ribbons. 
Now new distinctions were introduced. The elders of the choirs began 
wearing purple ribbons, often combined with another ribbon showing 
the color of the choir to which they belonged. These purple ribbons 
indicated the position of the person within the hierarchy of the church. 
Because each choir had its own elders (Altesten or Pfleger), even chil- 
dren could be elders of their choirs. On 29 July 1746, two young boys, 
as newly appointed elders of the children’s choir, each received a pur- 
ple ribbon as an outward sign of their office.” Age was not a neces- 
sary prerequisite for the office of elder. Anna Nitschmann was chosen 
elder of all the women in Herrnhut when she was only 14 years old. 
Zinzendorf’s son, Christian Renatus, became elder of the single broth- 
ers when he was just 16. An elder of an unusually young age was con- 
sidered a defiance of the ways of the world and as an answer to Jesus’ 
appeal to become as little children (Matt. 18,3). Purple, the color of the 
elders’ ribbons, is traditionally a symbol of high office. Roman senators 
wore purple robes; bishops and cardinals within the Roman Catholic 
Church wear purple. In 1756, purple ribbons were introduced in Bethle- 
hem but only a few years later, in 1760, the Bethlehem elders were noti- 
fied that the purple ribbons were to be abolished and the sisters were to 
wear the usual color of their choirs. Since it was the unanimous desire 
of the Bethlehem elders “to conform to Europe,’ they went along.*! Con- 
sequently, wearing ribbons (or better: not wearing certain ribbons) was 
also a sign of being in accordance with the guidelines of the leadership 
of the church. 

The choirs were sometimes very large units, comprising different age 
groups. Assigning to all the same choir ribbons proved unsatisfactory. 
Distinctions within the choirs were not only made based on spiritual 
status but also on different stages of life. For example, widows who 
were young enough to remarry (probably meaning they were still able 
to bear children), initially wore a black ribbon, while the older widows 
wore white (see above). On 19 November 1747, the black ribbon for 
young widows was replaced with a white ribbon with a blue border “as a 


30 Diary of the single brothers in Herrnhaag, 29 July 1746, (copy by L. von Schweinitz 
(UA, R.24.B.79)). 

31 Elders’ conference Bethlehem, minutes 21 March 1760 (MAB, BethCong 254). 
About the purple ribbons for elders, also see George Whitefield’s remarks on the ribbons 
(quoted in n. 17). 
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reminder of their [former] married state”? Similar differences were felt 
to exist among the single sisters. Apart from the young women, there 
were older women who never married and were past child-bearing age. 
Beginning in November 1747, although belonging to the single sisters’ 
choir, this last group, known as the Matronen, wore a white ribbon with a 
green border (after 1750, a red border).** The girls in Bethlehem, under 
18, were divided into three choirs: the “lambkins” (Lammerchen) were 
the youngest girls (and boys) and wore light pink, the “middle girls’ 
choir” wore darker pink, and the “older girls’ choir” wore “ponceau red 
ribbons”.** A special stage of life were the early days of marriage. Sisters, 
when first married, were given purple ribbons that they wore until the 
first time they slept with their husbands. The first mention of these 
ribbons for newly-weds dates from July, 1744.” 

Ribbons indicated the stage of life of the bearer and underlined the 
importance of moving from one stage of life to the next. Ribbon-chang- 
ing ceremonies were important, memorable events that were recorded 
in congregational and personal diaries, in memoirs, and in images. The 
ceremony where the first six Bändelknaben received their ribbons was 
noted in the diary of one of the boys while another included the event in 
his memoir.* Friedrich von Watteville compiled a booklet with 32 scenes 
from the life of Elisabeth von Zinzendorf. Two of the images depicted 
Elisabeth receiving a new choir ribbon. 

The choir system in the Moravian Church stressed the specific char- 
acteristics of each stage of life and the members of the choirs received 
pastoral care best adapted to their individual circumstances.*’ At a single 
sisters’ festival in Herrnhut on 4 May 1753, Zinzendorf said: 


32 Minutes of a conference in Hennersdorf, 19 November 1747 in “Jüngerhausdia- 
rium” (JHD), MAB. Also see the diary of Theodora Reuss, née von Castell, 19 November 
1747 (UA, R.20.B.10.a, p. 102). 

3 Uttendérfer references the Herrnhut single sisters’ diary from 15 November 1747 
that was lost in 1945. Wirtschaftsgeist (see above, n. 2), p. 263. 

34 Maria Spangenberg to Zinzendorf, Apr. 26 (ns), 1746 (UA, R.14.A.18.31). 

35 “Zwey und zwanzig neu verheuratete Schwestern gingen ohne ihre Manner in 
violetten Bändern” Diary Herrnhaag, 3 July 1744 (UA, R.8.33.d). On 1 May 1747 a 
lovefeast was held for Br. and Sr. Angelkorte in Heerendijk who got married the day 
before: “Zum Beschluß [des Liebesmahls] ward der Schwester Angelkorte das grüne 
Band ausgebunden und das violette wieder eingebunden, imgleichen ward der Schwester 
Bohnin das violette aus- und das blaue Band wieder eingebunden”. Diary Zeist, ı May 
1747 (UA, R.10.A.b.2.a). 

36 See above. 

37 About the role of the “speakings” in dealing with the spiritual and physical problems 
of adolescent girls within the choir system, see Katherine Faull, ‘Girls Talk: das Sprechen 
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The care in the choirs in our congregations is one of the special graces of 
our times the Savior has given to us. It makes us a new and a very distinct 
people, when our young people move out of their choirs, e.g. from the 
children’s into the older girls’ choir and from the older girls’ into the young 
maids’ choir and from the young maids’ choir into the single sisters’ choir 
etc. Thus they grow and enter into more church mysteries and beatitudes. 
The change of their choirs is always connected with a new blessing and is 
intended to let them become better hearts.** 


The ribbons were the visible symbols of one’s choir affiliation. The change 
from one stage of life to the next was accompanied by the presentation 
of a new ribbon. The ribbon was the tangible and visible marker that a 
change had occurred. 

The colors of the ribbons also had a symbolic meaning. It is not clear 
whether such meanings were intended from the beginning or if they 
were later interpretations. Red was the color of blood, specifically Jesus’ 
wounds. When the children received their red ribbons for the first time, 
it was explained that “this should be a keepsake so that whenever they 
look at their red ribbons they are reminded of the red wounds of the dear 
Lamb?” 

Green was the color of hope and growth. A favorite image among 
the single brothers and sisters who wore this color was that of Jesus as 
a gardener. Such imagery portrays Jesus as the gardener who tends his 
flower garden, watering it with his blood. The garden was a reference 
to the Song of Songs and the flowers stood for the single brothers.“ The 
single brothers and as well as the single sisters decorated their chapels 
as gardens for their festivals. Apparently, the color green was cause for 


von Kindern. Herrnhutische Seelsorge an den Großen Mädchen im 18. Jahrhundert; 
Unitas Fratrum. Zeitschrift für Geschichte und Gegenwartsfragen der Brüdergemeine 57/58 
(2006), 183-196. 

38 Address to the single sisters at their choir festival in Herrnhut, 4 May 1753 (UA, 
records of the Herrnhut single sisters’ choir, 69). 

39 Diary of the single brothers in Herrnhaag, 28 December 1745, (copy by L. von 
Schweinitz (UA, R.24.B.79)). 

4° See the diary of the Herrnhut single brothers, 2 May 1747, copy of the lost orig- 
inal by Ludwig von Schweinitz, R.24.B.79.II. A hymn with this topic in HG 1956: 13. 
For the use of this symbolism in Moravian art, see Paul Peucker, ‘Kreuzbilder und Wun- 
denmalerei. Form und Funktion der Malerei in der Herrnhuter Briidergemeine um 
1750; Unitas Fratrum. Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte und Gegenwartsfragen der Briidergemeine, 
55/56 (2005), 143-144. When the children in Bethlehem received the green ribbons they 
were told they were “plants in Jesus’ garden and trees in his nursery ... that were to leaf 
out and getting green twigs as a sign that the summer is near.” The diary notes that when 
the children came home they told their parents they had experienced a “green service? 
(Bethlehem Diary, 25 March 1752 (MAB)). 
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misinterpretation and possibly even for mockery. When announcing in 
Herrnhut in 1750 that the single sisters were to exchange their green 
ribbons with that ofthe children (pink), Zinzendorf explained the change 
with a remark one of the members of the royal Saxon commission of 
inquiry had made on the single sisters color in 1748. Zinzendorf did not 
elaborate what exactly the commissioner had said, but he had possibly 
interpreted the green ribbons as expressing the hope of single women for 
finding a husband to release them from their single status.*! The change 
of color seems to have had another reason as well. It was related to giving 
up “all the old” and beginning anew. Gottwalt, whose diary we have used 
above, notes this about the event: 


At this time (as far as I can remember) it occurred that the single sisters 
who used to have green ribbons received red ones [= pink]. After the 
ceremony was over the sisters stayed behind [in the chapel]. As the bell 
rang and the remaining part ofthe congregation entered for the service it 
was a special sight to see them sitting as if they were newborn.” 


The new beginning with the single sisters in Herrnhut was the comple- 
tion ofa visit by Zinzendorf and his staff to clear up the misapprehensions 
and false ideas of the Sifting Time (Sichtungszeit) that had prevailed in 
Moravian communities during the previous years. The Sifting Time was 
a period where Moravians had engaged in a form of radical mysticism 
that led them to believe they were already acquitted from all their past 
and future sin. The new pink ribbon for the single sisters became the 
symbol of a new era now that the sisters had left their “mistakes” behind.“ 


41 “Die Welt macht uns jetzt anders dencken. Wenn ihr rechte Jungfrauen des Lammes 


seyd, so werden euch keine solche Gedancken einfallen, wie man sie aus eurem Bande 
beweisen will. Denn die Kinder haben auf Veränderung der Chöre zu hoffen; ihr aber 
fürchtet sie nicht unbillig und seyd in eurem Looß gewiß gantz selig.” Address by 
Zinzendorf to the single sisters in Herrnhut, 25 October 1750 in JHD. 

2 Diary of Johann Daniel Gottwalt (UA, R.7.E.a.2). The part of the diary after 1749 
was not written until 1800. 

#3 On the Sifting Time, see Paul Peucker, ‘Blut’ auf unsre grünen Bändchen. Die Sich- 
tungszeit in der Herrnhuter Brüdergemeine, Unitas Fratrum. Zeitschrift für Geschichte 
und Gegenwartsfragen der Brüdergemeine 49/50 (2002), 41-94. Craig D. Atwood, ‘Zin- 
zendorf’s 1749 Reprimand to the Briidergemeine; Transactions of the Moravian Histori- 
cal Society, 29 (1996), 59-84. Paul Peucker, ‘Inspired by Flames of Love: Homosexuality, 
Mysticism and Moravian Brothers around 1750, Journal of the History of Sexuality 15 
(2006), 30-64. Paul Peucker, “Wives of the Lamb: Moravian Brothers and Gender around 
1750, in Masculinity, Senses, Spirit, ed. Katherine Faull (forthcoming). 

44 The green ribbon was replaced by the pink ribbon at different times in different 
places. Zinzendorf introduced the new ribbon first to the single sisters in London on 
24 November 1749 (JHD); in Herrnhut on the same day in 1750 after it was announced 
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Ihe sisters shared their green ribbons with the single brothers who 
were equally—if not more—involved in the Sifting Time. It seems likely 
that they also exchanged their green ribbons for another color. In 1749 
and 1750 the single brothers wore red ribbons at festive occasions such 
as the celebration of the birthday of their choir leader, Christian Renatus. 
After 1750, the single brothers no longer wore choir ribbons.“ From then 
on choir ribbons became an exclusively female attribute. 

When pink replaced green as the choir color for the single sisters, 
Zinzendorf explained its symbolic meaning to the sisters. Pink was cho- 
sen because it was the color of the rose, mentioned in the Song of Songs, 
according to the original German translation by Luther.“ According to 
the interpretation of this Biblical passage that Zinzendorf and the Mora- 
vians followed, the rose stood for the girlfriend (“love” in the King James 
Version) that was longing for her friend (“beloved”). Following a mysti- 
cal tradition going back to Bernard of Clairvaux, Moravians interpreted 
the girlfriend to be the soul of the individual believer who wanted to be 
one with Christ (the friend in the Song of Songs). So, for Moravians the 
rose represented the Bride of the Lamb. It is remarkable that Zinzendorf 
chose the symbolism from the Song of Songs, especially since this text had 
played such a significant role during the Sifting Time. 

The other colors had meanings that are more difficult to relate to the 
choirs that used them. During the London synod of 1749, Zinzendorf 
brought up the symbolic meaning of colors. According to him, red stood 
for martyr’s blood, green for hope, blue for devotion, white for innocence, 
and black for darkness.*” The choir colors were used in other ways as well. 
For example, lists of single brothers and single sisters during the 1740s 
were sometimes written in green ink; for lists of the girls red ink was used. 
The covers of the single brothers’ diaries from Herrnhaag are green while 
the booklets describing the festivals of the married couples were bound 
in blue paper. 


on 25 October 1750; and in Zeist in the Netherlands on 12 January 1752 (diary Zeist, 
Utrecht Archives, records of the Zeist Moravian congregation, PA II, R.5.3). These dates 
were the birthdays of Anna Nitschmann and Anna Johanna Seidel, the main eldresses of 
the sisters. 

45 The latest reference I was able to find dates from 19 September 1750 (Diary of the 
single brothers in Herrnhut, 19 September 1750, copy by Ludwig von Schweinitz, UA, 
R.24.B.79.ID). 

46 Modern “Luther” translations and other translations use the word “lily”. 

47 Conclusion (Verlass) of the Synod in London, 30 September 1749 (UA, R.2.A.26.2, 
p. 16). 
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We have seen that, until 1750, choir ribbons were worn not only by 
all of the women’s choirs, but also by some of the men’s choirs. It is 
obvious that women used the ribbons to tie their caps (Hauben) under 
their chins. From period images we know Moravian women also wore 
choir ribbons to lace up their bodices. But, it has long been a mystery 
as to how the men wore their choir ribbons. Uttendörfer mentions that 
the single brothers wore their choir ribbon as a cordon around the 
neck.** The 1748 single brothers’ festival report from Herrnhaag indeed 
mentions that some of the brothers wore “a cordon of green ribbon 
around the neck”® But there were other ways of wearing ribbons. The 
same report describes how several older boys were received into the 
single brothers’ choir. After their previous red and green ribbon had been 
removed Christel “thread the single brothers’ ribbon into the shirt” while 
Joachim Rubusch, the other elder of the single brothers, “tied it up.’ This 
must be the way the ribbons are shown on the original 1747 First Fruits 
painting by Johann Valentin Haidt in which two of the younger boys 
are depicted wearing red ribbons around their necks. Another image 
showing this is a composition of six allegorical pictures of Zinzendorf 
with Jesus. Two images, one of Jesus lying in the grave and one of Jesus 
as the resurrected Savior, depict him wearing a choir ribbon. The ribbon 
Jesus is wearing in the grave is the green ribbon of the single brothers, 
symbolizing growth and hope. After the resurrection he wears a dark 
ribbon, probably a purple ribbon of the elders.” In the image the ribbon 
is shown on the front of the top part of the robe, just beneath the collar. 
It was also possible to wear a ribbon as a loose, pre-knotted bow attached 
to the front of the shirts. Another way for men to wear ribbons was 
to have them hanging from the front of their coats.°! However, it is 
astonishing that among the hundreds of portraits of Moravians from the 
eighteenth century, hardly any of the paintings depict a brother with a 
choir ribbon. 


48 Uttendörfer, Wirtschaftsgeist (see above, n. 2), p. 263. 

4° Report of the single brothers’ festival in Herrnhaag, 2 May 1748 (UA, R.C.IIL7.b). 

50 On this image, see Peucker, ‘Blut’ auf unsre grünen Bändchen’ (see above, n. 43), 
91-93. 

51 Ata lovefeast for the single brothers Zinzendorf and other members of the pilgrims 
congregation wore green ribbons “hanging from their chests.” (“Unser liebe Ordinarius 
und viele der Pilgergeschwister hatten zu Ehren unsers Chores griine Bander an der Brust 
hangen?) Report of the single brothers’ festival in Herrnhaag on 2 May 1747 (copy by L. 
von Schweinitz, R.24.B.79.1). 
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Within a short period of time, ribbons became important material 
objects within the Moravian communities, used in various ways as well. 
Ihe choir ribbons were used in decorations at choir festivals, where 
choir ribbons adorned the chapel.” On Christmas Eve, 1747, Johannes 
von Watteville decided to tie the red choir ribbons the children had 
previously received each Christmas around a burning candle that was 
distributed to each child during the service.” This proved such a success 
that Moravians have continued this tradition into the present. In 1752, 
when Christian Renatus was buried his body was adorned with choir 
ribbons.°* Green choir ribbons, with the name Christelgen stitched onto 
it, served as mementos for the deceased.” A blue ribbon was attached 
onto the back of the frame of an oil portrait of Johann Nitschmann, 
long-term leader of the married peoples choir.” Ribbons were important 
symbols and the assignment of a ribbon to a person considered unworthy 
raised objections. In 1759, Zinzendorf disapproved of a single woman 
who was no longer a virgin (a “Magdalena”), but who was admitted to 
the sisters choir and given a single sisters’ ribbon.” Evidently, the ribbon 
was so significant that its assignment had to be done with the greatest of 
care. 


> An elaborate use of ribbons is described in a report of the single sisters’ festival in 
Ebersdorf, 4 May 1749: “Neben dem Rondel an der Wand des Saales zu beiden Seiten 
waren von grünem Band auf Servietten gesteckt mit einem Lorbeercranz umgeben, mit 
einer zierlichen Krone bedeckt und mit Schleifen von allen Chorbändern ausgeziert 
die Buchstaben A.C. und auf der andern Seite A.J. Über dem Tisch an dem Rondel 
waren auch mit grünem Bande auf einem Serviet die Worte recht niedlich gesteckt: 
Ewigen Jungfern Cranz und Segen. Vorn am Tisch hing ein charmantes Bildchen, eines 
Fußes groß, in dessen Mitte ein großes blutrothes Seitenhöhlchen, da das Mütterlein 
in der Mitte saß, und so viele Täubchen mit grünen Bändrichen als Schwestern im 
hiesigen Chore sind um sie herum. Vorne um das Höhlchen waren sehr naturelle 
Blumen gemacht und unter denselben ein grüner Berg mit Blümchen. Alles war mit 
einem Glas überzogen (welches sehr niedliche Bildlein dem Mütterchen bey erster 
Gelegenheit zum Andenken wird überschickt werden). Unter dem Bilde war die Loosung 
mit großen rothen Buchstaben in Form einer Seitenhöhle geschnitten. Alles war mit 
einem Lorbeer-Cranz eingefaßt und mit Blumen und Schleifen niedlich verziert? (UA, 
R.4.C.IV.13). 

5 JHD, 24 December 1747. 

54 JHD, 31 May 1752. The key to Christel’s grave is kept in the Unity Archives, tied to 
a green choir ribbon (object collection, no. M.7). 

>> Object collection of the Unity Archives in Herrnhut, no. M.4. 

>° Painting collection of the Unity Archives in Herrnhut, no. GS 191. 

57 Minutes of a conference in Annenhof (Heerendijk), 23 April 1759, (UA, 
R.2.A.42.2.b.) 
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Ihe Moravian caps with ribbons became the distinguishing feature 
of female Moravian dress. All Moravian women in Europe and Amer- 
ica wore the ribbons. In Gnadenhütten, a Moravian mission station in 
Pennsylvania, choir ribbons were given to the American Indian women 
in 1748, who accepted them “with joy and gratitude”?! For these women, 
wearing the ribbons made their outward appearance equal to that ofthe 
European missionary sisters. Ribbons could also be an outward sign of 
party affiliation. In Ebersdorf, Thuringia, during a conflict between a pro- 
Herrnhut party and a house congregation in the local manor house, the 
wearing of Moravian Hauben with ribbons brought the conflict into the 
open: “One could see who was on the side of the Herrnhuters and who 
wasnt. > 

Moravian dress, and specifically the choir ribbons, were a successful, 
non-verbal medium for communicating their religious identity to the 
outside world. Dress helped to define the Moravians as a social group and 
to mark its boundaries. Internally, the ribbons had a two-fold function: 
they marked the differences between the subgroups of the community, 
while they also expressed equality within these subgroups. With all its 
uniformity, Moravian dress needed a means to make differences visible; 
the ribbons served to define the individual groups within the community. 
The ribbon was the visible sign of one’s choir affiliation and (in the 1740s 
and 1750s) of one’s spiritual status and place within the hierarchy. The 
ribbons and their colors were subtle, but telling symbols of the choirs. 
Because the ribbons changed as the person developed from childhood 
through adolescence, into adulthood, marriage, and widowhood, they 
were constant reminders of these changes. Being part of the reception 
ceremony of the choirs they were outward signs of initiation into the new 
group. 

Although married men and widowers apparently never wore choir rib- 
bons, the fact that young boys, adolescents, and single men did proves 
that the ribbons were not initially an exclusively female attribute. In 


>® Diary of Gnadenhutten (Pennsylvania), 5 October 1748 (records of the Indian 
Missions, 116.4, MAB). 

°° “Um diese Zeit (April [1746]) kamen auch die Gemeinhäubchen und die grünen 
Bander (das ledige Schwesternchorband) auf. Noch nie hatte etwas so viel Uneinigkeit 
verursacht. Man sah, wer es mit den Herrnhutern hielt und wer nicht. Es gab 2 offenbare 
Partheien: die “Herzensfamilie” und “die alte Schusters Familie”, in der Clemens und 
Weinel dirigirten. (Plitt, Denkwürdigkeiten, 233, manuscript collection MSS 2.3, MAB). 
See also Frieder Vollprecht, “Von der Schloßekklesiola zur Ortsgemeinde. Ein Beitrag 
zum Entstehungsprozef der Brüdergemeine Ebersdorf; Unitas Fratrum. Zeitschrift für 
Geschichte und Gegenwartsfragen der Briidergemeine 39 (1996), 7-51. 
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the mid-1750s, when men stopped wearing ribbons the character of the 
choir ribbons essentially changed. From then on, the ribbons belonged 
exclusively to female culture. The ribbons would still define one’s choir 
affiliation, but no longer in relationship to all the other choirs of the 
congregation—only among the women. The special elders’ ribbons, indi- 
cating one's status in the hierarchy of the church, disappeared around 
1760—ten years after the men’s ribbons were discontinued. Thereafter, 
the Moravian choir ribbon can be considered a visual marker of a wom- 
ans marital status, comparable to similar markers as they exist in many 
cultures. 

Moravian Hauben, with their ribbons, can also be seen as a leveling 
instrument within the community. Every woman, regardless of age or 
social status, wore the same headdress. There were, however, some excep- 
tions. Zinzendorf tells us that for a long time his wife, Erdmuth Dorothea, 
had considerable objections against wearing the sisters’ dress.© Being the 
lady of the Berthelsdorf manor (to which Herrnhut belonged), she felt she 
should not wear the same dress as her subjects. She finally gave in, but 
her attire was not quite the same as that of the other sisters. Her Haube 
was more elaborate, with needle lace around the front; the greatest dif- 
ference, however, was the ribbon itself. She still wore the blue ribbon of 
her associated choir, but in contrast to the short bows and ribbons of her 
fellow sisters, Erdmuth Dorothea’s ribbon wrapped around her head and 
formed a long bow, whose ends fell well below her chin. In fact, Erdmuth 
Dorothea is easily identifiable in pictures because of the long ends of her 
blue choir ribbon. 

With all its uniformity, Moravian dress needed distinguishing markers 
to visually express the values of, and stratification within, the commu- 
nity. Unusual as this may be for religious groups, this practice is rem- 
iniscent of military dress regulations. In such military groups, as the 
army, every member wears the same uniform. Hierarchical differences 
are made visible by means of rank insignia, while differences between 
regiments (such as infantry or cavalry) are marked by shoulder patches 
or shoulder sleeve insignia. When dress can no longer show distinctions 
because everyone wears a uniform, the group has to resort to small mark- 
ers, such as ribbons, when differences within the group are considered 
important. 


6° Wilhelm Jannasch, ‘Erdmuthe Dorothea Gräfin von Zinzendorf; Zeitschrift für 
Briidergeschichte 8 (1914), there 168. 
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Ihe comparison with military groups is not as far-fetched as it may 
seem. When we take a closer look at the language used to describe Mora- 
vian dress, we often find that military terms were used. For example, 
when all the Herrnhut single sisters appeared for a lovefeast on Erd- 
muth Dorotheas birthday in their festive white dresses, their homoge- 
nous attire was described in the diary as “their white uniforms?°! When 
Alexander Volck describes the different choir ribbons in his anti-Mora- 
vian Entdeckte Geheimnis he also used the word uniform and adds, “and 
thus the Herrnhuter women can be well distuinguished, from the youn- 
gest to the oldest, just like the regiments in an army. Is that not a neat 
invention?”® When discussing the Moravian choir system in an address 
to the single brothers in Herrnhut, Zinzendorf compared it to the differ- 
ent branches of an army: 


The Gemeine is divided into choirs and classes, just like one divides armies 
into corps, regiments and battalions and fleets into squadrons.® 


The Moravian choir ribbons are the religious equivalent of military 
patches. 

The material culture of religious groups can inform us about the nature 
and the values of these groups. Moravians dressed uniformly, but their 
communities were not egalitarian. There existed a spiritual hierarchy 
and there were different subgroups, each with a strong group identity. 
Ihe ribbons were a means to make differences visible. The first group to 
introduce their own ribbon color were most likely the single women of 
Herrnhut. With their green ribbons they expressed the distinctiveness of 
their group compared with the other women. Soon, most of the other 
choirs within the Moravian communities introduced their own ribbon 
color. From then on, a change from one choir (i.e., stage of life) to another 
was marked by the change of the ribbon color. Ribbons were tangible 
signs of initiation into a new phase of life. 

Based upon the choir ribbons, we can conclude that for Moravians 
the spiritual development of the individual, hierarchy, and order were 
important. The ribbons created coherence and strengthened the identity 
of the members. The colored ribbons were an instrument used by the 


61 “Die ledigen Schwestern machten den Anfang mit ihrem Liebesmahle in ihrem 


Hauße, auf welchem sie in ihrer weißen Uniforme erschienen.” JHD, 10 November 1747 
(ex. MAB). 

62 Volck, Entdeckte Geheimnis (see above, n. 16), 2nd entrevue, pp. 129-130. 

63 JHD, 19 November 1747 (ex. MAB). 
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leaders of the Gemeine to control the community and impose order.™ The 
way each member of the community experienced the different stages of 
life was strictly regulated. Every member belonged to one of the choirs 
and—at least for the women—this membership was clearly visible. 

The disappearance of ribbons for men and for the female elders tells us 
that the nature of the Moravian community was changing. The equality 
between women and men that existed before 1760 was disappearing. The 
office of general elder of all the single sisters or of all Moravian women 
was discontinued. Moravian women remained in leadership positions, 
such as the helpers of the sisters’ choir or the widows’ choir, but they 
were not as visible as in previous years. 

The tradition of the choir ribbons among Moravian women proved 
to be a long one. The Hauben were worn on a daily basis well into 
the nineteenth century. Even when, in 1815, the sisters of Nazareth, 
Pennsylvania, refused to wear the traditional Haube (“Schneppelhaube” 
any longer, they were asked to maintain the choir ribbons with the new 
“Englische Haube” they chose to wear.‘ In some Moravian Churches in 
America and in Europe the sacristans (Saaldienerinnen) still wear a form 
of head covering when distributing lovefeast, more or less similar to the 
original Haube. Although the choir system is no longer in existence, these 
head coverings still identify the choir the woman would have belonged 
to. 

In the twenty-first century the ribbons have a very different function 
than in the eighteenth century. They are no longer markers on a uniform 
dress to make differences within the congregation visible, nor are they 
indicators of a spiritual hierarchy. Today, the Hauben and ribbons are 
worn as proud symbols of identity and as a sign of belonging to the 
Moravians and of being part of the traditions of the Moravian Church. 


64 “At times it is a necessary thing to know if one has a widow, a wife or a maid in 
front of oneself. It promotes order in the congregation noticeably. And it is better than 
having to ask.” Zinzendorf quoted on the choir ribbons in August Gottlieb Spangenberg, 
Schluß-Schrift, worinn über tausend Beschuldigungen gegen die Briider-Gemeinen und 
ihren zeitherigen Ordinarium nach der Wahrheit beantwortet werden (Leipzig, 1752), 
PP. 331-332. 

65 Minutes ofthe Nazareth Elders’ Conference, 2 February-29 March 1815, Moravian 
Archives, Bethlehem. Also see John Mortimer Levering, A History of Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania, 1741-1892 (Bethlehem, 1903), pp. 617-618. 
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NETWORK CLUSTERS AND SYMBOLIC COMMUNITIES: 
COMMUNITALIZATION IN THE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
PROTESTANT ATLANTIC WORLD 


ALEXANDER PYRGES 


Ties and boundaries in the religious history of the Atlantic world 


The historians of the new Atlantic history claim to reevaluate and rear- 
range social boundaries.’ They view the oceanic basin as one major 
space of early modern interaction and attempt to overcome a number of 
axioms that have governed American, imperial, transatlantic, and Euro- 
pean expansion history. Eventually they strive for nothing less than a 
reconceptualization of the histories of Africa, the Americas, and Europe. 
The practitioners of an Atlantic approach challenge the common dis- 
tinction between the Old and New World, including the notions of the 
move from the (old) Eastern to the (new) Western rim of the Atlantic 
and the domination of the (Western) periphery through the (Eastern) 
metropole. They also question the historiographical fragmentation of the 
Atlantic world into separately researched empires and colonies, societies, 
economies, ethnicities, and cultures leading to neatly disconnected nar- 
ratives. In short, the Atlanticists dispute boundaries erected by previous 
historians.” 


1 For comments on earlier ideas and pieces on which this contribution draws I 
would like to thank Bernard Bailyn, Claudia Brosseder, Christopher Clark, Kate Engel, 
Andreas Gestrich, Hartmut Lehmann, Ben Marschke, Jamie Melton, Gisela Mettele, Scott 
Mischka, Michelle Molina, Gregory Roeber, Helga Schnabel-Schiile, Dirk Schumann, 
Alexander Schunka, Scott Sessions, Jonathan Strom, and Hermann Wellenreuther. 

? Bernard Bailyn, Atlantic History: Concept and Contours (Cambridge, MA, 2005); 
Nicholas Canny, ‘Writing Atlantic History; or, Reconfiguring the History of Colonial 
British America; Journal of American History 86 (1999), 1093-1114; Nicholas Canny, 
‘Atlantic History, 1492-1700. Scope, Sources and Methods; in Atlantic History. History of 
the Atlantic System 1580-1830, ed. Horst Pietschmann (Göttingen, 2002), pp. 55-64; John 
H. Elliott, ‘Atlantic History. A Circumnavigation; in The British Atlantic World, 1500- 
1800, ed. David Armitage and Michael J. Braddick (Houndmills, Basingstoke, 2002), 
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To construct new narratives, Atlantic historians trace ties across sup- 
posed boundaries following the paths of migrants, ideas, and goods or 
redrawing the interactions of particular locales with the wider oceanic 
world.’ By now, most practitioners of an Atlantic approach conceptual- 
ize their area of study as a multifaceted web of multidirectional move- 
ments. They illuminate how individuals and groups on all coasts of the 
Atlantic, as well as in the middle of it, contested, claimed, erected, or 
breached boundaries of a geographical, political, or cultural nature.‘ 


pp. 233-249; Alison Games, “Teaching Atlantic History, Itinerario 23 (1999). 162-173; 
Alison Games, ‘Atlantic History. Definitions, Challenges, and Opportunities; American 
Historical Review 111 (2006), 741-757; Alan L. Karras, “The Atlantic World as a Unit of 
Study, in Atlantic-American Societies, ed. Alan L. Karras and J.R. McNeill (London, New 
York, 1992), pp. 1-15; Lara Putnam, “To Study the Fragments/Whole. Microhistory and 
the Atlantic World; Journal of Social History 39 (2006), 615-630; Reed Ueda, ‘Pushing the 
Atlantic Envelope. Interoceanic Perspectives on Atlantic History, in The Atlantic in Global 
History, 1500-2000, ed. Jorge Cafizares-Esguerra and Erik R. Seeman (Upper Saddle 
River, NJ, 2007), pp. 163-175. 

3 Alison Games, Migration and the Origins of the English Atlantic World (Cambridge, 
1999); Philip Otterness, Becoming German: The 1709 Palatine Migration to New York 
(Ithaca, London, 2004); Jon F. Sensbach, Rebecca’s Revival: Creating Black Christianity 
in the Atlantic World (Cambridge, MA, London, 2005); Jorge Cafiizares-Esguerra, “The 
Devil in the New World: A Transnational Perspective; in The Atlantic in Global History, 
ed. Cafiizares-Esguerra and Seeman (see above, n. 2), pp. 21-37; John Thornton, ‘Can- 
nibals, Witches, and Slave Traders in the Atlantic World; William and Mary Quarterly 
60 (2003), 273-294; David Hancock, ‘Self-Organized Complexity and the Emergence 
of an Atlantic Market Economy, 1651-1815; in The Atlantic Economy During the Sev- 
enteenth and Eighteenth Centuries. Organization, Operation, Practice, and Personnel, ed. 
Peter A. Coclanis (Columbia, SC, 2005), pp. 30-71; James Raven, London Booksellers 
and American Customers: Transatlantic Literary Community and the Charleston Library 
Society, 1748-1811 [The Carolina Lowcountry and the Atlantic World] (Columbia, SC, 
2002); Anthony Gregory Roeber, ‘German and Dutch Books and Printing, in The Colo- 
nial Book in the Atlantic World, ed. Hugh Amory and David D. Hall (Cambridge, 2000), 
pp. 298-313; Claudia Schnurmann, Atlantische Welten: Engländer und Niederländer im 
amerikanisch-atlantischen Raum 1648-1713 [Wirtschafts- und Sozialhistorische Studien 
9] (Cologne, 1998); April Lee Hatfield, Atlantic Virginia: Intercolonial Relations in the Sev- 
enteenth Century (Philadelphia, 2004); Kenneth Morgan, Bristol & the Atlantic Trade in 
the Eighteenth Century (Cambridge, 1993); David Armitage, “Three Concepts of Atlantic 
History; in The British Atlantic World, ed. Armitage and Braddick (see above, n. 2), pp. 11- 
27. 

4 Elizabeth Mancke, “Time, Space, and the History of Early Modern North America, 
History Compass (2003), http://www.history-compass.com/popups/print.asp?items=175; 
Peter Linebaugh and Marcus Rediker, The Many-Headed Hydra: Sailors, Slaves, Common- 
ers, and the Hidden History of the Revolutionary Atlantic (Boston, 2000); Nancy Shoe- 
maker, ‘How Indians Got to Be Red; American Historical Review 102 (1997), 625-644; 
Richard White, The Middle Ground: Indians, Empires and Republics in the Great Lakes 
Region, 1650-1815 [Cambridge Studies in North American Indian History] (Cambridge, 


1991). 
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Thus, reevaluating boundaries is not to be mistaken for their devaluation; 
the harmonious and perfectly connected space of interaction exists only 
in contemporary utopian thinking. Inside the oceanic network of net- 
works both social formations and symbolic communities surfaced, the 
former distinct from their social surroundings through dense clustering, 
the latter through cultural constructs of belonging and being different. 
From the perspective of Atlantic history, then, boundaries appear not as 
essences that live through the actual historical processes but as structures 
that (temporarily) confine and enable rather than determine interaction 
and communication, but that also emerge from interaction and commu- 
nication and can, therefore, be changed by them. 

Not all sub-disciplines of colonial and early modern history, however, 
submit to the new Atlantic fashion. Religious historians of the Northern 
oceanic rim only reluctantly follow the Atlanticists’ call. They still appear 
enmeshed either in their particular “denominational” histories or in 
narratives of national exceptionalism.° 

Historians of the Christian expansion have always described how 
communities of faith or their representatives traversed global spaces 
of interaction and engaged in all kinds of boundary-crossing activities. 
Clerics, missionaries, and the faithful, donations, letters, and edifying 
prints as well as theological notions and modes of church organization 
moved across the globe to spread the gospel or save the community of 
believers.° To add to their power and impact, elites in core institutions, 


5 Charles L. Cohen, “The Colonization of British North America as an Episode in the 
History of Christianity, Church History 72 (2003), 553-568, there 555; Eliga H. Gould, 
‘Prelude: The Christianizing of British America; in Missions and Empire, ed. Norman 
Etherington (Oxford, 2005), pp. 19-39, there 38; Alan Greer and Kenneth Mills, ‘A 
Catholic Atlantic? In The Atlantic in Global History, ed. Cahizares-Esguerra and Seeman 
(see above, n. 2), pp. 3-19, there p. 3; Susan O’Brien, ‘A Transatlantic Community of 
Saints: The Great Awakening and the First Evangelical Network, 1735-1755; American 
Historical Review 91 (1986), 811-832, there 811-814; Hermann Wellenreuther, ‘Die 
atlantische Welt des 18. Jahrhunderts: Uberlegungen zur Bedeutung des Atlantiks fiir 
die Welt der Frommen im Britischen Weltreich; in Transatlantische Religionsgeschichte: 
18. bis 20. Jahrhundert, ed. Hartmut Lehmann (Göttingen, 2006), pp. 9-30, there 10-11. 
See also: Jorge Cafizares-Esguerra and Erik R. Seeman, ‘Introduction: Beyond the Line. 
Nations, Oceans, Hemispheres; in The Atlantic in Global History, ed. Cahizares-Esguerra 
and Seeman (see above, n. 2), pp. xxiii-xviii, there xxiv. 

® Horst Gründer, Welteroberung und Christentum: Ein Handbuch zur Geschichte der 
Neuzeit (Gütersloh 1992); David Chidester, Christianity: A Global History (London, 
2000). See also the articles in: J.S. Cummins, ed. Christianity and Missions, 1450-1800 
[An Expanding World: The European Impact on World History 28] (Aldershot, 1997). 
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colonial settlements, and the mission field generated canons of writings, 
doctrines, and beliefs, built organizational structures, or improved their 
recruitment strategies. 

Looking for Atlantic narratives, however, the student of early mod- 
ern religion faces not only an extremely diverse but also a neatly com- 
partmentalized religious historiography. A Puritan Atlantic, a Hugenot 
Atlantic, aQuaker, Franciscan, Anglican, Moravian, and Lutheran Atlan- 
tic peacefully coexist side by side.’ Since the boundaries of the respective 
confessions or denominations have been essentialized, historical pro- 
cesses no longer shape them but rather are shaped by them. Strong histo- 
riographical traditions, fusing religious and church histories and confes- 
sional and denominational hagiographies, not only sustained the notion 
of a mobile global Christianity but also provided the boundaries of reli- 
gious groups with a quasi-ontological status. That boundaries are essen- 
tialized in historiography does not mean that historians ignore their con- 
stant crossing but, rather, that they grant them epistemological priority 
in historical narratives. Denominations and their boundaries appear as 
explanans and not as explanandum. They represent historical a prioris 
(Michel Foucault) so that conversions are the crossing of actual bound- 
aries, syncretisms merge despite boundaries, joint ventures go beyond 
them, unions attempt to do away with them, ecumenism tries to lower 
boundaries, and schisms simply multiply them.® 


7 Instead of many others see, for example: J.F. Bosher, ‘Hugenot Merchants and the 
Protestant International in the Seventeenth Century, William and Mary Quarterly 52 
(1995), 77-102; Francis J. Bremer, Congregational Communion: Clerical Friendship in the 
Anglo-American Puritan Community, 1610-1692 [New England Studies] (Boston, 1994); 
Jerald T. Milanich, ‘Franciscan Missions and the Native Peoples in Spanish Florida; in 
The Forgotten Centuries: Indians and Europeans in the American South, 1521-1704, ed. 
Charles Hudson and Carmen Chaves Tesser (Athens, GA, 1994), pp. 276-303; R.C. Nash, 
“Ihe Hugenot Diaspora and the Development of the Atlantic Economy, in Merchant 
Organization and Maritime Trade in the North Atlantic, 1660-1815, ed. Olaf U. Janzen (St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, 1998), pp. 75-105; Jacob M. Price, “The Great Quaker Business 
Families of Eighteenth-Century London. The Rise and Fall of a Sectarian Patriciate; in 
The World of William Penn, ed. Richard S. Dunn and Mary Maples Dunn (Philadelphia, 
PA, 1986), pp. 363-399; Jonathan D. Sarna, “The Jews in British America; in The Jews 
and the Expansion of Europe to the West, 1450 to 1800, ed. Paolo Bernardini and Norman 
Fiering (New York, 2001), pp. 519-531; John Frederick Woolverton, Colonial Anglicanism 
in North America (Detroit, 1984). 

8 Marilyn Westerkamp similarly argues against the tendency to essentialize systems 
of belief that are instituted in religious practice. (Marilyn J. Westerkamp, ‘Religion; in A 
Companion to Colonial America, ed. Daniel Vickers (Malden, MA, 2003), pp. 366-388, 
there pp. 373-374). 
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Historians of the Northern Atlantic coast, who implicitly or explicitly 
downplay the significance of denominational or confessional boundaries, 
in contrast, generally do this by adopting interpretive patterns from the 
story of American exceptionalism.? Their interpretations share two char- 
acteristics. First, they contrast America with Europe. This contrast can 
manifest itself both in space and in time, taking the form of a dichotomy 
between Old World and New World cultures or imposing a developmen- 
tal linearity from the East to the West. Not only the move or transfer 
across the Atlantic but this very contrast drives these narratives forward. 
Ihe Old World background simultaneously represents the foundation 
that religious groups can build on and the model they leave behind. In 
contrast, the New World offers people from Europe both opportunities 
to take and obstacles to overcome.” Historians still disagree how pre- 
cisely this development unfolded. Older models of religious decline have 
in recent decades been replaced by models of the transformation from 
European to American Christianity or the establishment of American 
Christianity on the Eastern shores of the ocean." In any case, the mobile 


? The historiographical notion and practice of American exceptionalism has repeat- 
edly stimulated reflections upon the narratives of the American past and possible new 
paths for future research: Michael Adas, ‘From Settler Colony to Global Hegemon: Inte- 
grating the Exceptionalist Narrative of the American Experience into World History; 
American Historical Review 106 (2001), 1692-1720; Joyce Appleby, ‘Recovering Amer- 
ica’s Historic Diversity: Beyond Exceptionalism; Journal of American History 79 (1992), 
419-431; Joyce E. Chaplin, ‘Expansion and Exceptionalism in Early American History; 
Journal of American History 89 (2003), 1431-1455; Ian Tyrell, ‘American Exceptionalism 
in an Age of International History; American Historical Review 96 (1991), 1031-1055. 

10 Sydney E. Ahlstrom, A Religious History of the American People (New Haven, CT, 
1972); Thomas J. Müller, Kirche zwischen zwei Welten: Die Obrigkeitsproblematik bei 
Heinrich Melchior Miihlenberg und die Kirchengriindung der deutschen Lutheraner in 
Pennsylvania [Transatlantische historische Studien: Veröffentlichungen des Deutschen 
Historischen Instituts Washington, DC 2] (Stuttgart, 1994); Anthony Gregory Roeber, 
Palatines, Liberty, and Property: German Lutherans in Colonial British America [Early 
America: History, Context, Culture] (Baltimore, MD, 1998); Leigh Eric Schmidt, Holy 
Fairs. Scottish Communions and American Revivals in the Early Modern Period (Prince- 
ton, NJ, 1989). It was, in fact, religious history that strengthened the transatlantic per- 
spective into colonial history. (Westerkamp, ‘Religion’ (see above, n. 8), p. 370). For two 
interpretations built on a particularly clear distinction between European and American 
constituents see: Gillian Lindt Gollin, Moravians in Two Worlds: A Study of Changing 
Communities (New York, 1967); Elisabeth W. Sommer, Serving Two Masters. Moravian 
Brethren in Germany and North Carolina, 1727-1801 (Lexington, KY, 2000). 

11 Perry Miller, The New England Mind, 2 vols. (Cambridge, MA, 1939, 1956); Patricia 
U. Bonomi, Under the Cope of Heaven: Religion, Society, and Politics in Colonial America 
(Oxford, 1986); Timothy D. Hall, Contested Boundaries: Itinerancy and the Reshaping 
of the Colonial American Religious World (Durham, NC, 1994); Nathan O. Hatch, The 
Democratization of American Christianity (New Haven, 1989); Jon Butler, Awash in a Sea 
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power of Christianity is channeled into a narrow stream flowing from 
East to West and into the labor of adapting and putting up, and the global 
space of religious expansion falls apart into petty continental, imperial or 
national, even regional or colonial portions.'? 

Second, these interpretations locate the origins of American culture in 
transdenominational traits of colonial Christianity. Even if they focus on 
just one denomination they elaborate on the supposedly common fate of 
Christian groups that they link inseparably to American culture in gen- 
eral. Thus, they detail the new, emerging religious cultures with regard to 
the nation-to-be. Pluralism and toleration, religion of the heart, itiner- 
ancy, the partial failure of establishment and the scarcity of church insti- 
tutions, denominational competition, demand-oriented ministers, and 
the power of the colonial laity laid the groundwork not only for the Amer- 
ican religious landscape, but for American culture.'? The crisscrossing of 


of Faith: Christianizing the American People, Studies in Cultural History (Cambridge, MA, 
1992); Carla Gardina Pestana, ‘Religion; in The British Atlantic World, ed. Armitage and 
Braddick (see above, n. 2), pp. 69-89; Charles L. Cohen, “The Post-Puritan Paradigm 
of Early American Religious History; William and Mary Quarterly 54 (1997), 695-722; 
Westerkamp, ‘Religion’ (see above, n. 8). 

12 The basic premises of the national perspective upon religion hold true not only 
for the national perspective in the strict sense of the word, meaning a perspective upon 
colonial history that suggests a direct developmental linearity towards the United States, 
but also for perspectives that focus on one particular region or colony/state. For the 
emergence of a distinct Southern religious culture see, for example: Christine Leigh 
Heyrman, Southern Cross: The Beginnings of the Bible Belt (New York, 1997); Cynthia 
Lynn Lyerly, Methodism and the Southern Mind, 1770-1810 [Religion in America Series] 
(Oxford, 1998). For migration and settlement as the transfer of culture from an Old World 
to a New World locality see: David Hackett Fischer, Albions Seed: Four British Folkways 
in America (Oxford, 1989). 

13 Randall H. Balmer, A Perfect Babel of Confusion: Dutch Religion and English Cul- 
ture in the Middle Colonies (Oxford, 1989); Ruth H. Bloch, Visionary Republic: Millennial 
Themes in American Thought, 1756-1800 (Cambridge, 1985); Bonomi, Under the Cope 
of Heaven (see above, n. 11); Carl Bridenbaugh, Mitre and Sceptre: Transatlantic Faiths, 
Ideas, Personalities, and Politics, 1689-1775 (Oxford, 1962); Jon Butler, The Hugenots in 
America: A Refugee People in New World Society (Cambridge, MA, 1983); Butler, Awash in 
a Sea of Faith (see above, n. 11); Hall, Contested Boundaries (see above, n. 11); Hatch, The 
Democratization (see above, n. 11); Frank Lambert, “Pedlar in Divinity”. George Whitefield 
and the Transatlantic Revivals, 1737-1770 (Princeton, NJ, 1994); Pestana, ‘Religion’ (see 
above, n. 11); Sally Schwartz, “A Mixed Multitude”: The Struggle for Toleration in Colonial 
Pennsylvania (New York, 1987). The First Great Awakening, for example, figures promi- 
nently among the historical transformations laying the ground for the American Revo- 
lution: Alan Heimert, Religion and the American Mind: From the Great Awakening to the 
Revolution (Cambridge, MA, 1966); Harry S. Stout, ‘Religion, Communications, and the 
Ideological Origins of the American Revolution; William and Mary Quarterly 34 (1977), 
519-541; Gary B. Nash, The Urban Crucible: Social Change, Political Consciousness, and 
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boundaries itself grew to represent one major property of colonial Chris- 
tianity.'* Permanent denominational loyalty fell prey to the flexible and 
historically changing organization of the (national) field or marketplace 
of religion, based on individual choice, a Protestant talent for schisms, 
and the weakness of institutionalized churches.!” Denominations, and 
their boundaries, merely surface as stakes in the all-encompassing strug- 
gle for the new culture.!° Like denominational historians who grant 


the Origins of the American Revolution (Cambridge, MA, 1979). According to William 
McLoughlin, revivals even function as motors for major transformations in American 
society: William McLoughlin, Revivals, Awakenings and Reform: An Essay on Religion 
and Social Change in America 1607-1977 (Chicago, 1987). Conceptualizations of the reli- 
gious Atlantic as space of greater freedom, more choice, or distinct denominational com- 
petition expand current conceptualizations of American religion into the ocean space: 
Boyd Stanley Schlenther, ‘Religious Faith and Commercial Empire; in The Eighteenth 
Century, ed. P.J. Marshall (Oxford, 1998), pp. 128-150; Peer Schmidt, ‘Les minorités 
religieuses européennes face a l'espace atlantique à Lepoche moderne; in Atlantic History, 
ed. Pietschmann (see above, n. 2), pp. 83-96. 

14 Herman Wellenreuther, ‘Die atlantische Welt’ (see above, n. 5) stressed the fact 
that transconfessionality was not brought to the North American continent by the mid- 
eighteenth-century revivals but already marked previous Christian life in the colonies. 
For transconfessionality on the European continent see: Thomas Kaufmann, ‘Einleitung. 
Transkonfessionalität, Interkonfessionalität, binnenkonfessionelle Pluralität: Neue For- 
schungen zur Konfessionalisierungsthese, in Interkonfessionalität— Transkonfessionali- 
tät—binnenkonfessionelle Pluralität: Neue Forschungen zur Konfessionalisierungsthese, ed. 
Kaspar von Greyerz, Manfred Jakubowski-Tiessen, Thomas Kaufmann, and Hartmut 
Lehmann (Heidelberg, 2003), pp. 9-15 and the other contributions in this very volume. 

15 Cohen, “The Colonization (see above, n. 5), p. 563; Andrew Buckser, ‘Protestantism, 
in Religion and Culture: An Anthropological Focus, ed. Raymond Scupin (Upper Saddle 
River, NJ, 2000), pp. 370-394, there pp. 373, 381, and 386-387. In religious studies, 
the idea of a religious marketplace or field of competition has been most prominently 
advanced by: William Sims Bainbridge, The Sociology of Religious Movements (New 
York, 1997); Peter L. Berger, ‘A Market Model for the Analysis of Ecumenicity, Social 
Research 30 (1963), 77-93; Pierre Bourdieu, ‘Genèse et structure du champ religieux; 
Revue francaise de sociologie 12 (1971), 295-334; Roger Finke and Rodney Stark, The 
Churching of America 1776-1990. Winners and Losers in Our Religious Economy (New 
Brunswick, NJ, 1992); L.C. Iannaccone, ‘Religious Market and the Economics of Religion; 
Social Compass 39 (1992), 123-131; Rodney Stark and James C. McCann, “Market Forces 
and Catholic Commitment. Exploring the New Paradigm, Journal for the Scientific Study 
of Religion 32 (1993), 111-124. 

16 Although religion holds a particularly prominent place in the history of the Amer- 
ican colonies and the United States, historians of religion everywhere in the Atlantic 
world face national perspectives upon the history of Christianity. Thus, all historians 
working with more than one national historiographical tradition constantly struggle to 
bring together similar or at least comparable empirical findings and their totally diver- 
gent interpretations. A similar diagnosis makes: Ulrich Gabler, Auferstehungszeit’: Er- 
weckungsprediger des 19. Jahrhunderts. 6 Porträts (Munich, 1991), pp. 168-169. 
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epistemological and narrative priority to denominational boundaries, 
historians of religion take a national perspective by separating the New 
World and describing a national teleology and treating (proto-)national 
boundaries as primordial. In short, both denominational and national 
perspectives that granted their respective boundaries epistemological 
priority result in the assumption not only of the relative clarity and 
persistence of these boundaries but also of the relative (at least in the 
decisive categories) homogeneity of the groups enclosed by them. 

Like its objects of study, the recent historiography on Protestant reform 
and revivalist movements in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
finds itself in-between these two interpretive schemes.!’ Working against 
denominational fragmentation and national teleology, revivalist histo- 
rians construct narratives full of highly mobile actors and boundaries 
crossed, erected, and torn down. Furthermore, they strive, more or less 
successfully, to overcome traditional modes of narrating denominational 
history, such as the epidemic spread of an infectious Holy Spirit, the con- 
tagious nature of spiritual rebirth, or the cyclical dynamism of frozen 
orthodoxy and vibrant revivalism.'® Instead, they describe the rise of new 
forms of Christianity (marketplace) and Protestantism (Evangelicalism) 
in the Atlantic world. Although, despite their heightened sensibility for 
the European theater, they still tend to depict a progressive development 
from the Old to the New World, and although the notion of the mar- 
ketplace of religion draws on ideas of American pluralism, individual 
choice, and a strong laity, experts of revivalism also explore new terrain 
for Atlantic religious history. They interpret revivals in a twofold way, 
viewing revivalism as a phenomenon not of one denomination but of 


17 Michael J. Crawford, Seasons of Grace: Colonial New England’s Revival Tradition 
in Its British Context [Religion in America Series] (Oxford, 1991); G.M. Ditchfield, The 
Evangelical Revival [Introductions to History] (London, 1998); Frank Lambert, Inventing 
the ‘Great Awakening’ (Princeton, NJ 1999); O’Brien, ‘A Transatlantic Community’ (see 
above, n. 5); Susan O’Brien, ‘Eighteenth-Century Publishing Networks in the First Years 
of Transatlantic Evangelicalism; in Evangelicalism: Comparative Studies of Popular Protes- 
tantism in North America, the British Isles, and Beyond, ed. Mark Noll, David W. Bebbing- 
ton and George Rawlyk (Oxford, 1994), pp. 38-57; William Reginald Ward, The Protes- 
tant Evangelical Awakening (Cambridge, 1992); Marilyn J. Westerkamp, Triumph of the 
Laity: Scots-Irish Piety and the Great Awakening, 1625-1760 (Oxford, 1988). Recent inter- 
pretations of religious encounters between European missionaries and Amerindians can 
likewise contribute to a fundamental reevaluation of Atlantic religious history. 

18 For a critique of narratives models borrowed from salvation history see: Peter van 
Rooden, “The Concept of an International Revival Movement around 1800, Pietismus und 
Neuzeit 16 (1990), 155-172; Timothy L. Smith, ‘My Rejection of a Cyclical View of “Great 
Awakenings” in American Religious History; Sociological Analysis 44 (1983), 97-101. 
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Protestant religious culture in general and regarding it as the outcome 
of global ties and interactions. Thus, they emphasize cultural similarities 
across denominations and connections between them.'? From this per- 
spective, boundaries between religious groups not only precede but also 
stem from interactions among the faithful, thus loosing their epistemo- 
logical priority and becoming a historical variable.” This distinct under- 
standing of religious sociality and culture leads to a particular emphasis 
on modes of religiosity that make interaction across space possible, such 
as networking and mediated communication.” This approach appears 
most fruitful when historians redraw the elites’ social ties back and forth 
across the Atlantic, detail how revivalists organized and communicated 
their projects, and explain how they symbolized the known world as the 
battlefield between the forces of light and darkness. 


Towards a new Atlantic religious perspective 


A new Atlantic religious history would be ill-advised to ignore the results 
of one or more of these leading interpretive approaches: A universal- 
ist claim and spatially and culturally mobile modes of religiosity—such 
as edifying media of communication, faithful migrants, institutional 


19 The concept of the new German four-volume history of Pietism likewise represents 
an attempt to overcome the narrow national perspective upon revivalism: Martin Brecht, 
Klaus Deppermann, Ulrich Gabler. and Hartmut Lehmann, ed., Geschichte des Pietismus, 
4 vols. (Göttingen, 1993-2004). 

2 For the drawing of the boundary between Old Lights and New Lights see: Lambert, 
Inventing the Great Awakening (see above, n. 17). For the contemporaneous or posthu- 
mous drawing of boundaries and creating of religious identities see also: Martin Gierl, 
Pietismus und Aufklärung: Theologische Polemik und die Kommunikationsreform der Wis- 
senschaft am Ende des 17. Jahrhunderts [Veröffentlichungen des Max-Planck-Instituts für 
Geschichte 129] (Göttingen, 1997); Jon Butler, Enthusiasm Described and Decried. The 
Great Awakening as Interpretative Fiction, Journal of American History 69 (1982), 305- 
325. 

21 In addition to the above cited studies see: Harry S. Stout, The New England Soul: 
Preaching and Religious Culture in Colonial New England (Oxford, 1986); Carola Wes- 
sel, ‘Connecting Congregations: The Net of Communication among the Moravians as 
Exemplified by the Interaction between Pennsylvania, the Upper Ohio Valley, and Ger- 
many (1772-1774); in The Distinctiveness of Moravian Culture: Essays and Documents in 
Moravian History in Honor of Vernon H. Nelson on His Seventieth Birthday, ed. Craig D. 
Atwood and Peter Vogt (Nazareth, PA, 2003), pp. 153-172; Carola Wessel, ‘Spreading 
“Good Tidings” in Various Ways. How Sovereigns, Furly, and Whitefield Used the Media 
That Suited Their Messages Best, in Atlantic Communications: The Media in American 
and German History from the Seventeenth to the Twentieth Century, ed. Norbert Finzsch 
and Ursula Lehmkuhl (Oxford 2004), pp. 93-103. 
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growth, or missionary pragmatism—secured global Christian expansion. 
Both globally active religious practices and systems of belief changed 
fundamentally over time. Agents of change were the inner dynamism of 
religious culture or the transfer of ideas and groups into new contexts 
rather than the laws of salvation history. Religious cultures transcended 
nationaland denominational borders and created new boundaries them- 
selves through social clustering and cultural imagination. Simultane- 
ously, rather than enjoying isolation, religious cultures maintained strong 
connections to other comprehensive or particular traits of Atlantic cul- 
tures and societies. 

To overlook the limitations of these interpretations, however, appears 
similarly imprudent. Denominational and national historians alike bring 
together the above listed fragments into stories that foster denomina- 
tional or national interpretations but not necessarily those in Atlantic or 
other branches of global history.” Their main limitation in this regard, 
as mentioned above, is their granting epistemological priority to bound- 
aries both national and denominational. Consequently, they presuppose 
relatively clear and persistent boundaries enclosing relatively homoge- 
nous populations. To add fragments and interpretations to religious his- 
tory from an Atlantic perspective, I therefore suggest a change of epis- 
temological and narrative priority. Rather than granting priority to the 
boundaries of denominations or nations as supposed contexts of reli- 
gious activities and beliefs, Atlantic historians might examine the cre- 
ation of boundaries between groups and, thereby, the very creation of 
supposedly primordial social formations. Differently phrased, they might 
analyze processes of communitalization (Vergemeinschaftung) as one 
important element of religious sociality and culture.” 

Following nineteenth-century debates and Ferdinand Tönnies con- 
tribution to it in particular, communities have generally been defined 


22 David Eltis, Atlantic History in Global Perspective; Itinerario 23 (1999), 141-161. 
See also the contributions in: Cafiizares-Esguerra and Seeman, ed., The Atlantic in Global 
History (see above, n. 2). 

23 Hartmut Lehmann has time and again pointed to the potential of the concept 
of communitalization (Vergemeinschaft) for the study of Pietism: Hartmut Lehmann, 
““Absonderung” und “Gemeinschaft” im frühen Pietismus: Allgemeinhistorische und 
sozialpsychologische Uberlegungen zur Entstehung und Entwicklung des Pietismus, in 
Hartmut Lehmann, Religion und Religiosität in der Neuzeit: Historische Beiträge (Göttin- 
gen, 1996), pp. 114-143; Hartmut Lehmann, ‘Grenzüberschreitungen und Grenzziehun- 
gen im Pietismus, Pietismus und Neuzeit 27 (2001), 11-18; Hartmut Lehmann, ‘Abson- 
derung und neue Gemeinschaft, in Glaubenswelt und Lebenswelt [Geschichte des Pietis- 
mus 4], ed. Hartmut Lehmann (Göttingen, 2004), pp. 488-497. 
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as relatively homogeneous and persistent as well as clearly identifiable 
social groups whose emotionally committed members share a distinct 
sense of belonging. As opposed to more voluntary societal forms, such 
as contract-based societies, communities do not integrate social roles 
or functions but complete individuals at geographically specific locales. 
In recent decades, however, revitalizing Max Weber’s notion of com- 
munitalization (Vergemeinschaftung), community—and its close rela- 
tive “identity’—has been reconceptualized. Rather than in minds and 
emotions, communities are now found in social ties and cultural sym- 
bols, in the infrastructures sustaining and the media supporting them. 
They appear as forms of sociality that claim and strive for persistence 
but still prove flexible and subject to constant change. They draw lines of 
demarcation and determine categories of identification. The spatial spec- 
ification has, likewise, given way to notions of distant communities with- 
out propinquity, which build on actual social contacts or symbolizations 
of togetherness rather than geographical closeness.” In the second part 
of this contribution, I attempt to sketch how this paradigmatic shift can 
fertilize the history of Atlantic religious cultures. One particular transim- 
perial and transdenominational colonial project serves as a case study to 
illuminate some areas of Protestant communitalization in the eighteenth- 
century Atlantic world. 


Building a network: the Ebenezer colonial project 


In the fall of 1733, Protestants on both sides of the English Channel 
merged their communication about the 1731-1732 expulsion of fel- 
low believers from the archbishopric of Salzburg and the 1732 found- 
ing of the British colony of Georgia. Covered in a flood of publications, 


4 Benedict Anderson, Imagined Communities. Reflections on the Origin and Spread 
of Nationalism (London, 1983); Craig Calhoun, ‘Community without Propinquity Revis- 
ited. Communications Technology and the Transformation of the Urban Public Sphere; 
Sociological Inquiry 68 (1998), 373-397; Frederick Cooper and Rogers Brubaker, ‘Iden- 
tity, in Frederick Cooper, Colonialism in Question: Theory, Knowledge, History (Berkeley 
2005), pp. 159-190; Anthony P. Cohen, ‘Belonging: The Experience of Culture; in Belong- 
ing: Identity and Social Organization in British Rural Cultures, ed. Anthony P. Cohen 
(Manchester, 1982), pp. 1-17; Anthony P. Cohen, The Symbolic Construction of Commu- 
nity [Key Ideas] (Chichester, 1985); Thomas A. Tweed, Crossing and Dwelling: A Theory 
of Religion (Cambridge, MA, 2006); Barry Wellman, Peter J. Carrington, and Alan Hall, 
‘Networks as Personal Communities; in Social Structures: A Network Approach, ed. Barry 
Wellman and S.D. Berkowitz (Greenwich, CT, 1997), pp. 130-184. 
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both episodes achieved European and Atlantic prominence and acquired 
political significance in the British and German Empires. Lutheran Piet- 
ists from the Halle Orphanage in Electoral Brandenburg and from the 
free imperial city of Augsburg, preachers of the German Lutheran Royal 
Chapel (GLRC) in Westminster, laymen and clergy in the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge (SPCK) in London, and the Board 
of Trustees and executive staff for establishing the Colony of Geor- 
gia in North America realized the link between the two events. When 
these Protestants transported the Salzburg emigrants to Georgia, set- 
tled them in the newly founded town of Ebenezer, and supported them 
and the emerging congregation, it represented both European support 
for the Protestant exiles, and resulted in the peopling of the new colony. 
As Halle-trained Lutheran pastors in Ebenezer and colonial officials in 
Savannah joined in, European-Protestant communication grew into an 
Atlantic network. 

The Ebenezer undertaking did not remain limited to one denomina- 
tional or national and imperial context but included several. Although 
chroniclers and hagiographers tend to more or less exclusively applaud 
the achievements of their respective protagonists or institutions—the 
Halle Ophanage and Director Gotthilf August Francke (1696-1769), 
the SPCK, the Augsburg minister Samuel Urlsperger (1685-1772), or 
the steadfast migrants—the Ebenezer project worked only because it 
was a joint venture. Consequently, only an empirical, even microscopic, 
redrawing of the actual ties reveals the boundary-transcending charac- 
ter of this enterprise.” Therefore, what perhaps appears as marginal or 
peripheral from a denominational or national perspective, now forces its 
way to the front of the historical narrative. 

Pushing this examination one step further and considering the whole 
range of ties established or employed to foster the colonial project, 
the transdenominational interconnectedness of the Protestant Atlantic 


25 Calls for a microhistorical perspective upon Atlantic phenomena advance: Put- 
nam, “Io Study the Fragments/Whole’ (see above, n. 2); Hartmut Lehmann, “Iransat- 
lantic Migration, Transatlantic Networks, Transatlantic Transfers: Concluding Remarks; 
in In Search of Peace and Prosperity: New German Settlements in Eighteenth-Century 
Europe and America, ed. Hartmut Lehmann, Hermann Wellenreuther, and Renate Wilson 
(University Park, PA, 2000), pp. 307-330, there p. 330. The microscopical approach for 
Atlantic history, however, would have to differ from the local focus of traditional micros- 
toria. For an alternative micro see: Nicole Reinhardt, ‘““Verflechtung”—Ein Blick zurück 
nach vorn, in Historische Anstöße: Festschrift für Wolfgang Reinhard zum 65. Geburt- 
stag am 10. April 2002, ed. Peter Burschel, Marc Häberlein, Volker Reinhardt, Wolfgang 
E.J. Weber, and Reinhard Wendt (Berlin 2002), pp. 235-262, there p. 240. 
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world becomes obvious as do the extensive ties between the church hier- 
archies and revivalist movements. Among the central and peripheral net- 
work parties were Pietist-minded Lutherans from various German terri- 
torial churches, Protestant preachers in the colonies both of the regularly 
ordained and of the self-proclaimed, of the sedentary and the itinerant 
kind, as well as anti-enthusiast reformers of the Church of England and 
representatives of the new Anglican imperialism in North America. Pro- 
tagonists of the mid-century Great Awakening and leaders of the Mora- 
vian Brethren, Mennonite and Huguenot merchants, and donors from 
all across Europe were also connected to the circuits. Manuscripts, pub- 
lications, money, and commodities of Lutheran as well as Anglican ori- 
gin were distributed not only extensively inside this network, but also far 
beyond its participants. 

Of course, not all of these ties had the same meaning and significance 
for the colonial project. However, tracing religious communication and 
exchange in the Atlantic world, historians sooner or later confront the 
banality of never-ending sociality. There is always someone else involved, 
a further link established, a person addressed, or a group concerned. 
Also, there is always someone excluded, a tie non-existent, a person 
ignored, or commonality neglected. Sociality transcends denominational 
or national borders and, in turn, sets its own lines of demarcation. The 
question is only whether we find these ties and holes and alternative 
boundaries meaningful and create our interpretations accordingly or not. 
A new Atlantic religious history can build on the very fact of finding 
them meaningful and granting them a place in its narratives. To point to 
the interconnectedness of the Protestant Atlantic world is not to suggest 
that everyone was linked to everyone else or that links occurred on equal 
terms. It does, however, indicate that the clusters and holes structuring 
this global space of interaction did not necessarily obey or conform to 
the interpretations put forth by denominational or national histories. 
Instead, I would emphasize five aspects of religious communitalization 
as particularly important for the Protestant Atlantic: the infrastructural 
constraints and possibilities of the participating locales, the creation of 
a transterritorial media space of condensed communication, the use of 
central and peripheral intermediaries, the organizational resources and 
growth of the participating institutions, and the emergence of modes of 
self-description and self-labeling of transatlantic networks. 
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The infrastructural situation of the individual members of a community 
of communication is often overlooked. In fact, this is often a very impor- 
tant element in determining communities exact shape. In addition to the 
momentum of Christian universalism, the structures of Atlantic trade, 
transportation, and financing governed the direction of religious expan- 
sion. Thus, the communication processes inside this trans-denomina- 
tional network heavily depended on the infrastructure of the cities in- 
volved. Until the Thirty Years’ War, Augsburg had been one of the centers 
of trade, postal transportation, and the publishing industry in Germany. 
As the focus of the European economy slowly moved from the Mediter- 
ranean to the North Sea and the Atlantic and as the new residential towns 
in the Empire gained importance at the expense of the imperial cities, 
Augsburg’s communicative centrality decreased. However, the existence 
of a well-developed communication infrastructure and the high reputa- 
tion of its businessmen helped Augsburg to remain one of the Empire's 
principal financial centers.” The city of London gained infrastructural 
prominence as the focus of the European economy shifted from south- 
ern to northwestern Europe. London’s importance as a European finan- 
cial center was supported by its ability to establish hegemony over the 
economic, political and religious institutions throughout Great Britain. 
British communication businesses included printing houses, newspa- 
pers, and postal systems that were all directed toward the capital.” Owing 


26 Wolfgang Behringer, Im Zeichen des Merkur: Reichspost und Kommunikationsrevo- 
lution in der Frühen Neuzeit [Veröffentlichungen des Max-Planck-Instituts für Geschich- 
te 189] (Göttingen, 2003), passim; Wolfgang Behringer, Thurn und Taxis. Die Geschichte 
ihrer Post und ihrer Unternehmen (Munich, 1990), pp. 131-132; Peter Fassl, ‘Wirtschaft, 
Handel und Sozialstruktur 1648-1806, in Geschichte der Stadt Augsburg von der Römer- 
zeit bis zur Gegenwart, ed. Gunther Gottlieb et al. (Stuttgart, 1984), pp. 468-480, there 
pp. 468-471 and 473; Bernd Roeck, Geschichte Augsburgs (Munich, 2005), pp. 124 and 
143-146. 

27 Peter Borsay, ‘Introduction; in The Eighteenth-Century Town: A Reader in English 
Urban History 1688-1820, ed. Peter Borsay (London, 1990), pp. 1-38; H.V. Bowen, 
Elites, Enterprise and the Making of the British Overseas Empire 1688-1775 (Hound- 
mills, 1996); John Brewer, The Sinews of Power: War, Money and the English State, 
1688-1783 (Cambridge, MA, 1989); Wolfram Fischer, ‘Markt- und Informationsnetze 
in der (neuzeitlichen) Wirtschaftsgeschichte des atlantischen Raums; in Expansion— 
Integration—Globalisierung. Studien zur Geschichte der Weltwirtschaft, ed. Wolfram Fis- 
cher (Göttingen, 1998), pp. 15-35; Christopher J. French, ““Crowded with Traders and a 
Great Commerce:” London’s Domination of English Overseas Trade, 1700-1775; Lon- 
don Journal 17 (1992), 27-35; Paul Langford, “The Eighteenth Century (1688-1789), 
in The Oxford History of Britain, ed. Kenneth ©. Morgan (Oxford, 2001), pp. 399-469, 
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to their prominence as European economic hubs, London and Augsburg 
formed a financial axis inside the Protestant communication network. 
Augsburg functioned as the distribution and credit center for continental 
Europe while London organized the flow of capital in the Atlantic basin.” 

In contrast, the city of Halle held a less advantageous position in 
terms of infrastructure and communication. Since 1680, it remained 
on the geographic margin of the Electorate of Brandenburg and its 
‘hub and spokes’ postal system. The Halle communication parties relied 
mostly on channels of exchange that developed around the internation- 
ally renowned university and the Orphanage itself. Both the university 
and the orphanage were part of the Prussian development plan for the 
recently acquired city.” Because of Halle’s limited infrastructural con- 
nection, the Orphanage depended on better connected municipalities 
like Leipzig, Frankfurt, Augsburg, or Hamburg to maintain its imperial 
and international links. During the eighteenth century, Hamburg became 
one of the major centers of German communication and trade owing 
to its close ties to individuals in the Dutch United Provinces, England, 
and North America. Prime postal connections and a productive publish- 
ing and printing industry also contributed to Hamburgs importance.*° 


there pp. 403-404, 412-414, 425-426, and 428-429; James Van Horn Melton, The Rise of 
the Public in Enlightenment Europe [New Approaches to European History] (Cambridge, 
2001), pp. 20 and 29; Frank O'Gorman, The Long Eighteenth Century: British Political and 
Social History 1688-1832 [The Arnold History of Britain] (London, 1997), pp. 113-118; 
Alison Gilbert Olson, Making the Empire Work. London and American Interest Groups 
1690-1790 (Cambridge, MA, 1992); David Ormrod, The Rise of Commercial Empires: 
England and the Netherlands in the Age of Mercantilism, 1650-1770 [Cambridge Stud- 
ies in Modern Economic History] (Cambridge, 2003); George Rudé, Hanoverian London 
1714-1808 (Berkeley, 1971). 

8 Augsburg, Archiv des Evangelischen-Lutherischen Dekanats und der Gesamtkir- 
chenverwaltung Augsburg, Wesensarchiv, Band 20 (= Sonderakt II), Nr. 8; Cambridge, 
University of Cambridge, University Library [UCL], SPCK.MS A1/14, p. 183; A1/15, 
p. 230; A1/16, pp. 139 and 143; A1/17, p. 122; A1/19, p. 68; UCL SPCK.MS C 15/3; George 
Fenwick Jones, ed., Henry Newman's Salzburger Letterbooks [Wormsloe Foundation Pub- 
lications 8] (Athens, 1966), pp. 50-51, 418-421, 487-488, 500, and 553-554. 

2 Behringer, Im Zeichen des Merkur (see above, n. 26), pp. 240-241, 251, and 253; 
Klaus Beyrer, ‘Der alte Weg eines Briefes: Von der Botenpost zum Postboten, in Der 
Brief: Eine Kulturgeschichte der schriftlichen Kommunikation, ed. Klaus Beyrer and Hans- 
Christian Täubrich (Heidelberg, 1996), pp. 11-33, there p. 21; Walter Demel, Europäische 
Geschichte des 18. Jahrhunderts: Ständische Gesellschaft und europäisches Mächtesystem im 
beschleunigten Wandel (1689/1700-1789/1800) (Stuttgart, 2000), p. 101. 

30 Behringer, Im Zeichen des Merkur (see above, n. 26), passim; Andreas Brinck, Die 
deutsche Auswanderungswelle in die britischen Kolonien Nordamerikas um die Mitte des 
18. Jahrhunderts [Studien zur modernen Geschichte 45] (Stuttgart, 1993), passim; Demel, 
Europäische Geschichte des 18. Jahrhunderts (see above, n. 29), p. 103; Sam A. Mustafa, 
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Because the Halle Orphanage was connected to trade agents, merchants, 
and Pietist groups living in Hamburg, the Hanseatic port and its hin- 
terland slowly replaced London as the transit station for Halles North 
American ties after 1780.7! 

Like Halle, Ebenezer also suffered from a less favorable infrastructural 
position. Early Georgia, although enjoying some basic infrastructures 
built and used by Amerindians and South Carolina traders,* first had 
to create transport systems to secure the smooth flow of goods from 
port cities to hinterland settlements. Until the extension of the regular 
postal system to Georgia after the American Revolution, the inhabitants 
of Ebenezer had to rely on casual travelers or messengers for deliveries 
they did not want to make themselves. For its transatlantic connections, 
the migrant settlement depended on Savannah and Charleston. By 1740, 
Charleston had the second most important port in North America after 
Boston, and enjoyed privileged links to the metropole.” Although long- 
distance relationships were costly in time and money, particularly for 
the inhabitants of isolated areas, the network participants eventually 
developed an almost casual routine in building and maintaining them. 


Germans and Americans in Connection, 1776-1835 [Modern Economic and Social His- 
tory Series] (Aldershot, 2001), pp. 365-368; K. Newman, ‘Hamburg in the European 
Economy, 1660-1750, Journal of European Economic History 14 (1985), 57-93; Ormrod, 
The Rise of Commercial Empires (see above, n. 27), passim; Klaus Weber, Deutsche Kau- 
fleute im Atlantikhandel 1680-1830: Unternehmen und Familien in Hamburg, Cádiz und 
Bordeaux [Schriftenreihe zur Zeitschrift fiir Unternehmensgeschichte] (Miinchen, 2004), 
pp. 225-239; Marianne S. Wokeck, Trade in Strangers: The Beginnings of Mass Migration 
to North America (University Park, PA, 1999), pp. 60-61 and 111-112. 

31 Halle, Archiv der Franckeschen Stiftungen, Missionsarchiv [AFSt/M] 5B2: 35, 5B2: 
45, 5B2: 50, 5B3: 14, 5B3: 21, 5B3: 32, 5B3: 38, and 5B3: 42; Werner Piechocki, ‘Die 
Waisenhausapotheke, die Medikamentenexpedition und ihre Außenhandelsbeziehun- 
gen, in August Hermann Francke. Das humanistische Erbe des großen Erziehers (1965), 
pp. 60-65, there 64; Matthias H. Rauert and Annelie Kümpers-Greve, Van der Smissen. 
Eine mennonitische Familie vor dem Hintergrund der Geschichte Altonas und Schleswig 
Holsteins: Texte und Dokumente [Studien zur Kulturgeschichte Norddeutschlands ı] 
(Hamburg, 1992), pp. 42-82; Heinz Welsch, Die Franckeschen Stiftungen als wirtschaft- 
liches Großunternehmen: Untersucht aufgrund der Rechnungsbücher der Franckeschen 
Stiftungen, PhD diss, Martin-Luther-Universität Halle-Wittenberg, 1953, pp. 57 and 73. 

32 See, for example: Helen Hornbeck Tanner, “The Land and Water Communication 
Systems of the Southeastern Indians; in Powhatans Mantle: Indians in the Colonial 
Southeast, ed. Peter H. Wood, Gregory A. Waselkov and M. Thomas Hatley (Lincoln, 
NE, 1989), pp. 6-20. 

33 George Fenwick Jones et al., ed., Detailed Reports on the Salzburger Emigrants ... 
Who Settled in America ... Edited by Samuel Urlsperger (Athens, 1968-1995), 2: 43, 45, 
and 85; 3: 47 and 315; 5: 226; 18: 208-209; 17: 82 and 134; Ian K. Steele, The English 
Atlantic 1675-1740: An Exploration of Communication and Community (New York, 1986). 
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Despite some changes in the network’s composition the exchange be- 
tween Ebenezer, London, Augsburg, Halle, and with the network periph- 
ery remained vibrant over the course of four decades. The transfers built 
on highly mobile elements of religious culture. Letters and manuscripts, 
donations of money, and migrants as well as printed material and phar- 
maceuticals donated, bought, and sold moved back and forth across 
the Atlantic, between the colonies, and within Europe. By 1770, the 
network parties had raised and invested at least 15,000 Pounds Ster- 
ling, generated more than two thousand letters, published fifty inde- 
pendent publications, and had four migrant groups with more than 
two hundred members transported across from the Empire to Geor- 
gia. These figures demonstrate that the transdenominational and transat- 
lantic ties inside the network exceeded circumstantial connections. In 
fact, this context of communication and exchange was highly institu- 
tionalized. These very institutions not only guaranteed its persistence 
and made its extent possible but contributed significantly to its very 
shape. 

Correspondence between the European continent, the British Isles, 
and North America constituted the skeleton of the colonial project. 
It went beyond simple dyadic relationship and grew to be a complex, 
network-like context of interdependent communication.” The circula- 
tion of missives was not left to personal acquaintance, sympathy, or 
understanding but, instead, was firmly integrated in the structures of the 
participating organizations. Corresponding regularly was mandatory for 
Anglican missionaries and decidedly requested from former students of 
Halle, both of which applied to the ministers of the migrants in Geor- 
gia.” In turn, officials of the participating churches and other religious 
institutions regularly advised the New World pastors and communicated 


34 For correspondences as a mode of communitalization see: Lehmann, ‘Grenziiber- 
schreitungen’ (see above, n. 23), pp. 12 and 14. In the context of the Enlightenment 
république des lettres, correspondences fulfilled a similar function: Dena Goodman, 
The Republic of Letters: A Cultural History of the French Enlightenment (Ithaca, NY, 
1994); Rudolf Noack, ‘Zur Rolle der Korrespondenz in der französischen Spätaufklärung, 
Romanische Philologie 16 (1977), 33-38; Jerzy Wojtowicz, ‘Korrespondenzzirkel als Kom- 
munikationsgruppen im Zeitalter der Aufklärung. Vorschläge—Postulate—Forschungs- 
möglichkeiten, in Briefund Briefwechsel in Mittel- und Osteuropa im 18. und 19. Jahrhun- 
dert, ed. Alexandru Dutu, Edgar Hösch and Norbert Oellers (Essen, 1989), pp. 271-282. 

35 AFSt/M 5A1: 6, 5Aı: 19, and 5B3: 36; Leonard W. Cowie, Henry Newman: An 
American in London 1708-1743 (London, 1956), pp. 64 and 111. 
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their performances as benefactors. In addition, the transatlantic ex- 
change included occasional requests, expressions of gratitude, and greet- 
ings. 

Two communicative features molded official and casual written dia- 
logues into an actual network of correspondence: the practices of for- 
warding and enclosing. Authors forwarded their letters to the attention 
of third parties in order to provide information, communicate decisions, 
or coordinate common enterprises. Addressees, likewise, forwarded re- 
ceived missives to third parties, sometimes at the request of the authors 
and sometimes on their own initiative. Not infrequently, third parties 
then forwarded letters to fourth parties and so on. The second practice, 
enclosing, meant that letters were sent under the cover of or attached to 
one lead letter, thereby inserting a third party in the exchange between 
author and addressee. The author attached the letter in question to a let- 
ter he wrote to the third party, who then functioned as an intermediary 
for the contact between original author and addressee. In many cases, 
the intermediaries did not only receive and then forward the letters to 
the addressees but read and used them and sometimes even forwarded 
them to fourth parties. Both forwarding and enclosing relied on a partic- 
ular way of conveying documents—the packet of letters. Until the 1760s, 
the packet of letters remained a prime mode of transporting letters inside 
the network across the Atlantic and the Channel but also on the European 
continent. The majority of transatlantic letters were transported inside a 
packet.” The resulting epistolary circuits also attracted other media. The 
London headquarters of the SPCK had book packets conveyed to corre- 
sponding members on a regular basis and the Ebenezer ministers sent 
their manuscript diaries to Europe. Attempting to recruit Salzburgers for 
Georgia, Augsburg Lutherans, Protestant envoys in Regensburg, colonial 
officials in the English metropole, and Anglican imperialists attached 


36 For packets of letters see, for example: Berlin, Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin— 
Preußischer Kulturbesitz, Handschriftenabteilung, Nachl. Francke, K. 32, Mp. 2; AFSt/M 
5A1: 37; Jones, ed., Newman's Letterbooks (see above, n. 28), pp. 301-305; Alan Candler, 
Kenneth Coleman, and Milton Ready, ed., The Colonial Records of the State of Geor- 
gia [CRG], 39 vols. (Atlanta, GA, Athens, GA 1904-), 24: 218-220; Samuel Urlsperg- 
ers in seinem 82sten Jahre durch Gottes Gnade nach lebenden resignirten Senioris eines 
evangelischen Predigtamts in Augsburg Amerikanisches Ackerwerk Gottes oder zuverläsige 
Nachrichten den Zustand der amerikanischen und von salzburgischen Emigranten erbauten 
Pflanzstadt EbenEzer und was dazu gehört in Georgien betreffend aus dorther eingeschick- 
ten glaubwürdigen Diarien genommen, und mit Briefen der dasigen Herren Prediger auch 
anderer noch weiter bestätiget. Viertes Stück herausgegeben von Johann August Urlsperger 
der Haupt= und Pfarrkirche zu St. Anna Diakono (Augsburg, 1767), pp. 35-56. 
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countless documents to their letters. Among others, they exchanged 
reports based on hearsay, first-hand accounts, and copies of petitions and 
legal regulations.*” 

The network-like configuration of the correspondences did not only 
rely on the itineraries of the letters, but also on systems of inter-textual 
reference. Most letters from the network core—and many from fur- 
ther correspondents—contained references to other letters: letters now 
answered, previously sent, or received from third parties. Including two 
references seems standard procedure, but many epistles contain as much 
as half a dozen or more. These references enabled readers to skip back 
and forth in the correspondence either chronologically or looking for 
particular topics—provided that they had access to other letters or could 
request them from correspondents. In addition, these inter-textual ref- 
erences protected the circulation of letters from the loss of information 
because it allowed spotting lost documents easily. Through forwarding 
and enclosing, attaching other media, and building systems of inter- 
textual references the letters dealing with the Ebenezer endeavor grew 
to be a network. Individual written dialogues between Anglicans and 
Lutherans, clergymen and laypersons on both sides of the Atlantic turned 
into a context of communication, a condensed zone of interaction, and a 
space of shared and redundant information. 


Brokers 


To sustain this condensed space of interaction, the network developed 
and employed knots that bridged structural holes. Intermediaries, dis- 
posing of organizational resources or positioned at infrastructurally fa- 
vorable locations, secured the smooth flow of media and goods between 
distant places. Preachers at the GLRC, Friedrich Michael Ziegenhagen 
(1694-1776) and his associate chaplains, alongside the secretary of the 
SPCK, Henry Newman (1670-1743), and secretary and accountant of the 
Board of Trustees in Westminster, organized transports inside London 
and between the colonies and continental Europe.*® Colonial officials in 


37 AFSt/M 5A1: 36 and 5B2: 63; CRG 25 (Coleman):312-315; Jones et al. ii, Detailed 
Reports (see above, n. 33), 2: 92, 3: 47, 5: 226, 16: 37-38, and 18: 1; Jones, ed., Newman’ 
Letterbooks (see above, n. 28), pp. 141-142, 258-269, and 343-352. 

38 APSt/M 4C8: 28, 5B2: 2, 5B2: 5, 5B2: 13, 5B2: 31, 5B2: 42, 5B2: 45, and 5B2: 63; 
CRG 25 (Coleman):252-260; Jones, ed., Newman’ Letterbooks (see above, n. 28), pp. 159- 
160, 173, and 181-182. 
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Savannah and merchants in Charleston, London, and Altona (Hamburg) 
made sure that transatlantic deliveries reached the hinterland. Both busi- 
nessmen and ministers in European port cities like Rotterdam, Amster- 
dam, and Dover forwarded packets and made credit transfers to migrants 
on the move.*? 

Intermediaries loosened the connection between social accessibility 
and spatial proximity. Far away locales could come within close range 
through mediators while lesser but unbridged distances remained hard 
to cross.*° Brokers influenced the expansion of networks from central 
and peripheral positions alike. Newman and the court preachers main- 
tained frequent and intense ties to Halle that went beyond the Ebenezer 
colonial project to include enterprises in Pennsylvania and Southern 
India. In contrast, merchants on both sides of the Atlantic were generally 
only contacted to fulfill functions in the transterritorial traffic, such as 
drafting bills of exchange or transporting boxes. Even if initially located 
at the margins of the network community, businessmen, nevertheless, 
influenced the course of future network communitalization. For exam- 
ple, London merchant Peter Simonds not only transported transatlantic 
goods but also linked the decision-makers in Ebenezer with his contact 
persons in Charleston and, thereby, helped to create a lasting economic 
tie.*! 


Organization 


The emerging space of institutionalized communication did not remain a 
transoceanic appearance, but caused lasting repercussions in the partic- 
ipating groups and organizations on both sides of the Atlantic. Network 
parties on both sides of the Atlantic employed and developed admin- 
istrative procedures and introduced offices trying to secure the smooth 


3 UCL SPCK.MS A1/14, pp. 175, 183, and 191; A1/16, p. 143; A1/19, p. 68; SPCK.MS 
C 15/3; CRG 22 Il:175-176; CRG 24: 15; CRG 31 (Coleman):111-113; Jones, ed., 
Newmans Letterbooks (see above, n. 28), pp. 26-28, 49-50, 78-79, 88-90, 97-98, 112- 
113, 181-182, and 411; Jones et al., ed., Detailed Reports (see above, n. 33), 1: 34. 

40 For the notion of a “small world? in which central hubs connect dense local clusters 
over long distances see: Boris Holzer, “Vom globalen Dorf zur kleinen Welt: Netzwerk und 
Konnektivität in der Weltgesellschaft’ (2005), http://www.Irz-muenchen.de/-bfh/papers/ 
Holzer_SmallWorld_2005.pdf. 

41 UCL SPCK.MS A1/15, p. 230; A1/18, pp. 48 and 57; C 15/1, fols. 7'-7"; CRG 20 
(Coleman):218-221; Jones, ed., Newman's Letterbooks (see above, n. 28), pp. 134-139, 
207-208, and 218. 
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and dense flow back and forth. Each of the participating institutions 
activated their respective organizational means such as administrators, 
members, and financial resources to bolster the project. The Orphanage’s 
clerks and the secretary of the SPCK copied incoming and outgoing let- 
ters and reports, the Anglican society created particular letterbooks for 
the correspondence, and in Halle a reform of management and admin- 
istration increased the level of coordination inside the Orphanage.*” The 
improved organization supported the manuscript communication since 
legal claims could be documented and lost letters be sent again. Thus the 
communication partners could process more data, and information on 
the project became readily accessible. Only the dense flow of information 
and its routine organization made possible more than fifty publications 
on Ebenezer. Editors in Augsburg, Halle, and London could choose from 
a variety of reports from the migrants and Georgia to include in pub- 
lications. They issued the diaries of four Ebenezer ministers in twenty- 
three continuations between 1738 and 1767, printed several independent 
advertisements and pamphlets, and had summaries included in news 
periodicals and annual reports.” Moreover, the project to transport and 
settle continental Protestants eventually led to the development of new 
systems of communication and administration. For example, Urlsperger 
institutionalized the fundraising for the Salzburgers in Southern Ger- 
many. The general meeting of the SPCK appointed a sub committee 


#2 UCL SPCK.MS A1/14, p. 183; UCL SPCK.MS D 5/6: Saltzburgers: Correspon- 
dence Sent, MS CS 1; UCL SPCK.MS D 5/7: Saltzburgers: Correspondence Sent, MS 
CS 2; UCL SPCK.MS D 5/8: Saltzburgers: Correspondence Received, MS CR 1; UCL 
SPCK.MS D 5/9: Saltzburgers: Correspondence Received, MS CR 2; UCL SPCK.MS D 5/ 
10: Saltzburgers: Correspondence Received, MS CR 3; Der von Gott in dem Wäysen- 
hause zu Glaucha an Halle (fiir ietzo auf 500. Personen) Zubereitete Tisch Nach seinem 
Anfang Fortgang gegenwärtigem Zustand und eingefiihrter Tisch-Ordnung [...] (Halle, 
1717), pp. 40-44 and 61-64; General-Reglement für das Waysenhaus und Paedagogium 
Regium, welches gleich auch Anrichtung der Vordergebäude gemacht, nachhero aber ver- 
schiedene Abänderungen bekommen (Halle), pp. 219-220 and 315-316; Thomas J. Müller- 
Bahlke, ‘Die frühen Verwaltungsstrukturen der Franckeschen Stiftungen, in “Man hat 
von ihm gute Hoffnung ...” Das Waisenhausalbum der Franckeschen Stiftungen 1695- 
1749, ed. Juliane Jacobi and Thomas J. Müller-Bahlke (Tübingen, 1998), VII-XXII, here 
XX; Welsch, Die Franckeschen Stiftungen (see above, n. 31), p. 75. 

® The SPCK issued advertisements in the Daily Advertiser, Daily Postboy, Daily 
Journal, and London Evening Post and produced eleven independent publications with 
manuscripts from and reports about Ebenezer and the Salzburg emigrants for Georgia. 
Augsburg Lutherans and the Halle Orphanage, especially its printing house, cooperated 
in publishing twenty-five volumes of ministerial diaries and letters from Ebenezer. In 
addition, Samuel Urlsperger had ten advertisements and collections of letters printed and 
his son put out his Latin dissertation on the Ebenezer settlement. 
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and a special treasurer to administer their participation in the Geor- 
gia enterprise. The administrative reforms necessitated by their projects 
abroad motivated the managers of the Halle Ophanage to systematically 
expand the institutions network of contacts, and spread the news of the 
building of the Kingdom of God even further. Finally, the authorities of 
the Ebenezer settlement drew reputation and resources from the regu- 
lar transatlantic exchange and based its legitimacy on European connec- 
tions. From the beginning and well into the 1760s, the Ebenezer minis- 
ters under the leadership of Johann Martin Boltzius (1703-1765) practi- 
cally monopolized the ties to the so-called European “fathers and bene- 
factors” in Augsburg, Halle, London, and beyond. They managed most 
of the transatlantic correspondence, functioned as mediators between 
the migrants and European donators, organized the financial transfers, 
and oversaw the distribution of goods from across the ocean.** Thus, the 
development and spread of the respective Protestant institutions, both 
of Anglican Church reformers and imperialists and of Lutheran Pietists, 
was not only internally motivated but propelled by external necessity. 


Symbolic community 


In addition to the operative dimension of existing social ties and their 
roots, shape, and use, religious sociality has a symbolic dimension to 
it. Not only dense clusters and institutionalized webs of interaction but 
labels, images, and descriptions marked Protestant communities in the 
Atlantic world. The common self-descriptions that the contributors to 
the Ebenezer colonial project as a community of discourse developed 
and used in their daily communication were balanced in a highly fragile 
manner. They operated on the thin line between activism and passivism 
and between Protestant universalism and particularism. 

As organizers of the transatlantic exodus and sponsors of the Ebenezer 
settlement, the contributors to the colonial project pictured themselves as 
holding a privileged position. They disposed of extraordinary resources 
and experienced wide-spread support. From this perspective, the con- 


44 Jones et al., ed., Detailed Reports (see above, n. 33), 9: 5 and 79; 11: 59; 16: 109; 
17: 194-195. Heinrich Melchior Mühlenberg, the Halle preacher in Pennsylvania, held 
the failure of Halle and London to correspond with him for about a year responsible 
for his initial difficulties to be recognized as officially ordained Lutheran minister in the 
middle Atlantic colony. 
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tributors to the project appeared to themselves as the distinct group of 
“fathers and benefactors” or “Väter und Wohlthäter” During the first 
years ofthe project, the distinction between generous donators and grate- 
ful and hardworking recipients, largely paralleled the distinction between 
Europe and the colonies. Subsequently, however, as the Ebenezer minis- 
ters and central colonial contacts began to sponsor fellow believers and 
projects in the Old World and beyond, distinguishing givers and takers 
by their geographic location seemed no longer possible. In contrast to the 
notion of the distinct group, the contributors to the colonial project on 
both sides of the Atlantic also described themselves and acted as belong- 
ing to a large community of donations and prayers, both considered cru- 
cial for the reform of the church, the spread of Christian knowledge, and 
the recruitment of fellow laborers for the Kingdom of God. Thus, despite 
their privileged position, the participants were not to be set apart from 
other Protestants. In their common enterprise as well as in their indi- 
vidual fields, the members of the network, in fact, strove to avoid the 
idea of particularism and of constituting their own party since the notion 
of a closed group (not only of communicants) had highly derogatory 
implications. Two social groups that the network members considered 
as parties or otherwise characterized as willing to distinguish themselves 
clearly were the so-called “Malcontents,” political opponents of the Board 
of Trustees inside the colony, and the Moravian Brethren who temporar- 
ily settled in Georgia.” 

The image of the “fathers and benefactors” involved a high level of 
praise and self-praise: The group’s activities prompted the slow growth of 
a promising settlement of steadfast persecuted Protestants, who served as 
edifying examples on both sides of the ocean. Reading about each other's 
activities likewise served as mutual edification. However, since this kind 
of thinking implied hubris and presumptuousness, it was balanced with 
the notion of being an instrument. God acted through ministers and 
laypersons in Augsburg, Ebenezer, Halle, and London. The success of 
the enterprise and the triumphs of its protagonists only showed divine 
providence. The potential of one’s own actions was consequently down- 
played and transformed into a sort of low-level eschatological expecta- 
tion. One's own action was not decisive; only the very fact that one acted 
constantly acquired importance. In everyday communication the notions 
of action and being an instrument, rather than coexisting, were brought 


45 AFSt/M 5A1: 46, 5A3: 4. 5A3: 8, and 5A3: 9; Jones et al., ed., Detailed Reports (see 
above, n. 33), 3: 87-88; 5: 296. 
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together in cyclical constructions of spiritual progress. Publications, for 
example, were viewed as documenting divine providence and how God 
acted through the faithful. Containing edifying examples, however, pub- 
lications could not only report but also stimulate work for the Kingdom 
of God. Thus, collecting information, printing examples, and distribut- 
ing them definitely counted among the active contributions to the com- 
ing of Christ. Constantly oscillating between the poles of activism and 
passivism, universalism and separatism, the self-descriptions of the net- 
work members failed to produce lasting self-labels of the colonial project 
beyond the mere formula of “fathers and benefactors.” 


Conclusion: the dimensions of 
Atlantic religious communitalization 


These aspects of communitalization are hardly unique to the Ebenezer 
network. The continuous existence of transdenominational and transter- 
ritorial ties has repeatedly been stressed for European dissent around 
1700, mid-century awakenings, and revivals after 1800. Emigrations, set- 
tlement projects, and missionary enterprises from the Palatines of 1709 
through the mission in Southern India and the Moravian diaspora pro- 
voked waves of charity across boundaries of faith. Religious sociality 
throughout the long eighteenth century depended on the infrastructures 
of long-distance trade and communication. Finally, historians have like- 
wise identified the institutionalization of distant communication and the 
build-up of organizational structures in a number of religious groups.“ 


46 This is probably the reason why writers of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
emphasize their respective denominational or institutional perspective even for the time 
when the network operated. The authors of the SPCK praise Anglican support for 
‘distressed’ continental Protestants and society’s contribution to the churching of the 
empire. Meanwhile the Halle hagiography highlightens the Pietists’ generous building of 
a community of the workers in the kingdom of god and the attempts to copy the charitable 
institutions abroad and Urlsperger’s biographers celebrate his weighty contribution to the 
support of the Salzburg emigrants from the Alps to the Savannah river. 

47 Gabler, ‘Aufstehungszeit’ (see above, n. 16); Ward, The Protestant Evangelical Awak- 
ening (see above, n. 17); Otterness, Becoming German (see above, n. 3); Andreas Gross, 
Y. Vincent Kumaradoss and Heike Liebau, ed., Halle and the Beginning of Protestant Chris- 
tianity in India. Volume 1: The Danish-Halle and the English-Halle Mission (Halle, 2006); 
C.A. Bayly, The Birth of the Modern World 1780-1914: Global Connections and Compar- 
isons [The Blackwell History of the World] (Malden, MA, 2004), pp. 325-365; Rosalind 
J. Beiler, ‘Bridging the Gap. Cultural Mediators and the Structure of Transatlantic Com- 
munication; in Atlantic Communications: The Media in American and German History 
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Consequently, the insights gained from examining the Ebenezer network 
can be generalized. 

First, social formations were not primordial and belonging was not 
eternal. Rather, communities, and other kinds of religious groups, had 
to be produced, realized, and sustained. They were influenced, changed 
constantly, and could very well be contingent, casual, and short-lived. 
Second, religious communitalization in the Atlantic world has both an 
objective and a subjective dimension to it. It involved the condensation of 
social ties as well as the symbolizing and describing of social formations. 
In both dimensions, belonging was enacted and differences were estab- 
lished. Condensed sociality and cultural constructs coexisted on equal 
terms, neither was less influential in shaping historical processes or can 
be fully explained by the other. Social connections did not only follow the 
cultural imagination and symbols did not merely summarize social real- 
ity. Clusters and symbols were neither equivalent nor congruent. None 
of the symbolic constructs were identical with the patterns of condensed 
sociality and the clusters and boundaries detailed above. The community 
of donations and prayers exceeded, by far, the dense Ebenezer network 
while the privileged few only constituted a minority of the actual contrib- 
utors to the colonial project. Thus, the differentiation allows evaluating 
historical data on communities and other social formations as well as on 
connections and the lack thereof more precisely. Transdenominational 
and other boundary-crossing ties need not to be given contemporary 
(symbolic) reason by subsuming them under the headings of ecumenism 
or syncretism. Furthermore, the verbal boundary-drawing activities of 
leading religious personnel need not to be confused with the scarcity or 
non-existence of social links to declared antagonists. Third, rather than 
as an inward movement exclusively urged by an inner sense of belonging 
or emotional attachment, communitalization now appears as bound, but 
also driven by infrastructures, the forms of media use, organizations, and 
network texture. 


from the Seventeenth to the Twentieth Century, ed. Norbert Finzsch and Ursula Lehmkuhl 
(Oxford, 2004), pp. 45-64; Gisela Mettele, ‘Eine “Imagined Community” jenseits der 
Nation: Die Herrnhuter Brüdergemeinde als transnationale Gemeinschaft) Geschichte 
und Gesellschaft 32 (2006), 45-68; Jon Miller, The Social Control of Religious Zeal: A Study 
of Organizational Contradictions [The Arnold and Caroline Rose Monograph Series of 
the American Sociological Association] (New Brunswick, 1994); Hartmann Tyrell, ‘Welt- 
gesellschaft, Weltmission und religiöse Organisation—Einleitung, in Weltmission und 
religiöse Organisation: Protestantische Missionsgesellschaften im 19. und 20. Jahrhundert, 
ed. Artur Bogner, Bernd Holtwick and Hartmann Tyrell (Würzburg, 2004), pp. 13-134. 
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Connections were geared toward or at least drawn across infrastruc- 
tural centers. Media transported symbols of community and their usage 
shaped relationships. Both central leadership figures and peripheral in- 
termediaries influenced processes of community-building and the emer- 
gence of organizations from transatlantic ties. Communitalization both 
of Anglican church reformers and imperialists, and of Lutheran Pietists 
was not only internally motivated but propelled by external necessities 
and potentials. To analyze processes of religious communitalization and 
to redraw the emergence and development rather than to assume the pri- 
mordial existence of social formations of religion, thus, appears as one 
opportunity for the history of Christianity to start and exhaust the poten- 
tial of the new Atlantic approach. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


THE PASTOR AND THE SCHOOLMASTER: 
LANGUAGE, DISSENT, AND THE STRUGGLE OVER 
SLAVERY IN COLONIAL EBENEZER 


JAMES VAN Horn MELTON 


On 12 March 1734, the first transport of thirty-eight Protestant exiles 
from the archbishopric of Salzburg arrived in Savannah to settle in the 
newly chartered province of Georgia. Accompanying them was Pastor 
Johann Martin Boltzius (1703-1765), a native of Lower Lusatia and a 
man of solid Pietist credentials. Boltzius was a graduate of Halle and had 
served as an instructor at the Latin school in the renowned complex of 
charitable institutions established earlier in the century by August Her- 
mann Francke. Boltziuss appointment as pastor to the Georgia Salzburg- 
ers came via Samuel Urlsperger, Senior Pastor in Augsburg and the lead- 
ing representative of Halle Pietism in southern Germany. Urlsperger was 
a corresponding member of the Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge (SPCK), the Anglican missionary organization in London 
founded in 1698 to spread its gospel among the poor of Britain and its 
colonies. The SPCK had played a key role in the founding of Georgia, 
including the plan to resettle several hundred Salzburgers there. A num- 
ber of its members were also Trustees (or proprietors), the philanthropic 
group chartered by the British crown in 1732 to direct the affairs of the 
new colony. Urlsperger, at the request of the SPCK, recruited Boltzius 
on the recommendation of Gotthilf August Francke to serve as pastor to 
the Salzburgers during and after their voyage to America. He was joined 
by Israel Christian Gronau, his associate pastor who had also been an 
instructor at the Latin school. 

From the spring of 1736, when Boltzius became the undisputed leader 
of the community of Georgia Salzburgers known as Ebenezer, up to 1752, 
when the Trustees surrendered management of Georgia to the crown, 
Boltzius exercised both secular and spiritual authority over the settle- 
ment. His enemies outside Ebenezer—of which he had many owing to 
his increasingly unpopular support for the Trustees’ policy (up to 1750) 
of banning the importation of slaves into the colony—depicted him 
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as a despot who ruled the community through fear and caprice. The 
charge was as unfair as it was self-serving. Boltzius’s regime was mild 
by frontier standards. The southeastern reaches of Britains North Amer- 
ican colonies was a violent and often lawless region, and the atrocities 
unleashed by intermittent Indian wars and a brutal slave regime in the 
Carolinas doubtless raised the threshold of what was considered accept- 
able levels of violence. At a time when two hundred lashes were com- 
monly administered to white miscreants as punishment for petty theft, 
when a woman was tied to the whipping post for stealing a chicken, 
when runaway slaves might be punished by castration or the cropping of 
ears, when warring Indians and colonists routinely scalped each other— 
the practice of authority in Ebenezer was mild indeed.’ Boltzius dis- 
approved of corporal punishment, a major reason why he preferred to 
administer justice himself (though in consultation with village elders) 
rather than transporting offenders to Savannah. Petty theft, the most 
common offense in the settlement, was in Savannah commonly pun- 
ished by the rod and incarceration; Boltzius opposed flogging and instead 
assigned relatively mild sentences, usually in the form of community 
work like cutting wood for Ebenezer’s orphanage or repairing bridges 
and roads.” 

That most of his parishioners recognized Boltzius’s authority as legit- 
imate is suggested by the fact that very few left and migrated elsewhere, 
despite the abysmal conditions that plagued the settlement in its early 
years. The Salzburgers, one might say, voted with their feet. Boltzius’s 
style of government was not entirely foreign to Ebenezer’s early inhab- 
itants, most of whom had come from a principality where an ecclesias- 
tical prince had also wielded secular and spiritual authority over them. 
Moreover, as former members of a clandestine Protestant minority gov- 
erned by a Catholic ruler, they had learned ways of outwardly adhering to 
authority while simultaneously evading many of its strictures. There is no 
reason to think they would have forgotten these skills in Georgia. They 


! On crime and punishment in colonial Georgia see Harold E. Davis, The Fledgling 
Province: Social and Cultural Life in Colonial Georgia 1733-1776 (Chapel Hill, 1976), 
pp. 80-85. 

See for example George Fenwick Jones et al, Detailed Reports on the Salzburger 
Emigrants Who Settled in America ..., ed. Samuel Urlsperger [henceforth DR], 18 vols. 
(Athens, Ga., 1968-1993), 4: 179 (case of a man sentenced to chopping wood for three 
days for the local school as punishment for physically abusing his wife and children, 20 
October 1737). On Boltzius’s disapproval of the rod see DR 12: 7 (17 January 1748). 
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should be in mind when reading contemporary accounts of Ebenezer, 
whether by Boltzius or his enemies, which depicted the Salzburgers as 
docile and obedient. 

That said, Boltzius nonetheless had at his disposal important tools for 
maintaining his authority over the community. Ebenezer’s highly devel- 
oped religious identity allowed him to draw on sanctions available to 
him as pastor in imposing moral and spiritual discipline on his flock. 
Exclusion from the Lord’s Supper was the most common way to punish 
or marginalize troublesome and errant parishioners. But material sanc- 
tions were also crucial, above all his control over community resources. 
Boltzius’s wide discretion over the distribution of provisions supplied by 
the Trustees and outside benefactors was not a foregone conclusion. The 
Trustees had originally restricted his authority to spiritual matters and 
had entrusted responsibility for secular affairs, including control over 
supplies, to the commissioners who accompanied the first two transports. 
Philipp Georg Friedrich von Reck, the young nephew of a Hanoverian 
envoy to the imperial diet in Regensburg, joined the first transport as 
commissioner in 1733, while Jean Vat, a Swiss benefactor, served as com- 
missioner for the second transport arriving in 1734. Since the Trustees 
never made clear which of the two enjoyed precedence once their respec- 
tive transports had arrived in Georgia, von Reck and Vat soon came into 
conflict. Boltzius threw himself into the fray. Alternately siding with one 
or the other, Boltzius proved a shrewd political infighter able to consoli- 
date his position by exploiting Reck’s immaturity, Vat’s unpopularity with 
the Salzburgers, and the mutual hostility the two felt for each other. By 
the spring of 1736, Boltzius had succeeded in discrediting both men in 
the eyes of the Trustees. With the elimination of his two rivals, man- 
agement of the community’ daily affairs—including the distribution of 
provisions—fell to Boltzius by default.’ 

During the first three years of the settlement, Ebenezer was completely 
dependent on food, clothing, tools and other essential provisions sup- 
plied by the Trustees through annual subsidies from Parliament and char- 
itable gifts. Although Boltzius had little control over the volume of these 
supplies, he had wide discretion over how they were distributed and had 
few qualms about withholding them from those settlers of whose con- 
duct he disapproved. After addressing parishioners at an evening prayer 
meeting in 1736, Boltzius noted in his journal: 


3 On Boltzius’s political maneuvering during the early years of the settlement, see the 
editors’ introduction to volume 3 of the Detailed Reports (see above, n. 2), xi-xvii. 
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I have indicated to them that disorderly people can expect no assistance, 
and that instead we shall make complete reports about their provoking 
conduct to Governor Oglethorpe. For the Christian and industrious peo- 
ple we expect to petition here and in Europe for additional provisions ... 
but such objectionable people who blaspheme the Name of God and the 
gospel of Christ will have no part in this good deed. Instead, they will be 
made to pay for their provisions; for otherwise they would invest their 
money badly anyway, in rum or other disorderly things.* 


The ability to withhold gifts and provisions was an important source of 
Boltzius’s authority. He employed it in various contexts, from punishing 
behavior he considered sinful (habitual drunkenness, for example) to 
reining in those he believed spent too much time working or fraternizing 
outside the community. In this respect Boltzius resembled a kind of 
colonial ward boss, deftly using the patronage at his disposal to reward 
followers and punish the recalcitrant.° 

His authority also stemmed from the fact that Boltzius was the main 
link between the Ebenezer community and the larger Atlantic world to 
which it belonged.° Here, his knowledge of the English language was a key 
asset, enabling him to build and consolidate his privileged relationship 
with Oglethorpe, the Trustees, and their agents in the colony. It is unclear 
whether Boltzius knew any English before leaving for the colonies. We 
do know that he and Gronau studied English during the sea voyage, 
aided by an English grammar book and Bible provided by the SPCK. By 
March of 1734, Boltzius was conducting correspondence in the language, 
and a letter written to Oglethorpe in July of that year, though betraying 
the clumsy syntax of a non-native speaker, showed a relative mastery of 
English.” 

By contrast, few of his parishioners seem to have acquired much 
facility in English during the first two decades of Ebenezer’s existence. 
Literacy per se was common: around fifty percent of adults seem to have 


4 DR 3: 106 (15 April 1736). 

5 For examples see DR 4: 107, 18 June 17373 4: 127, 5 July 1737; 9: 5-11, 6 January 
1742; 12: 61, 23 July 1748. 

® On Ebenezer’s links to the broader Atlantic world see Alexander Pyrges, Commu- 
nicating and Symbolizing Space: The Ebenezer Communication Network and the Reli- 
gious Integration of the North Atlantic World; International Seminar on the History of 
the Atlantic World, 1500-1825, Harvard University, Working Paper No. 06-10: 1-32. 

7 See his letter of 22 March 1734 to Henry Newman, secretary to the SPCK, in George 
Fenwick Jones, ed., Henry Newman's Salzburger Letterbooks (Athens, Ga., 1966), pp. 461- 
462, where Boltzius requested of Newman “that you may favourably oversee the faults, 
which I commit in writing the first time in your English tongue.” His letter to Oglethorpe 
(13 July 1734) is published in ibid., pp. 501-502. 
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been able to read when they arrived in America, with others becoming 
literate later on. Since children attended the village school (a second 
was established in 1741 for those living on outlying farms) or received 
instruction at the orphanage, most would have acquired literacy by 
adulthood. But any language facility they possessed or acquired, at least 
during much of Boltzius’s stewardship of the community, was for the 
most part in German, not English. In 1739, Boltzius claimed that none 
of the Salzburgers understood English, although those who occasionally 
went to Savannah or Charleston to work as day laborers likely acquired 
at least a rudimentary knowledge. Few, at any rate, could compose letters 
in English. In 1747, Boltzius noted that “if anything here has to be 
written in English, and there are many such trifling matters, people come 
to me with it; the same happens when something written in English 
arrives here or if Englishmen come to us.” If Boltzius is to be believed, 
fluency in English was still rare a quarter of a century after the arrival of 
the first transport. The pastor observed in 1759 that Ebenezer’s settlers 
dreaded the jury duty they were occasionally required to perform in 
Savannah: 


Only a very few members of our community understand the English 
language, and therefore they are useless for such tasks, yet they must attend 
and bear the hardships, loss of time and work, and expenses just like the 
others, who are able to serve the community. It is not unjust that our people 
also have to pitch in and serve and do their part, but they are useless 
nevertheless and cannot become useful because they have no opportunity 
to learn the English language. 


Boltzius added that they found jury duty humiliating because “they are 
in the way and the English get annoyed, and the ignorant among them 
take the occasion to make fun of our people, which we simply have to 
endure?! 

George Fenwick Jones, who has written the standard history of Geor- 
gias German-speaking population in the colonial and revolutionary eras, 
writes that “Boltzius realized the economic and political necessity of 
English in a predominantly English-speaking environment, and he 
worked diligently to improve his own and his parishioners’ use of that 


8 I base this rough estimate on my reading of interrogations conducted by Catholic 
authorities in Salzburg (Salzburger Landesarchiv, Emigrationsakten, Kartons 28-31) as 
well as on references to individual settlers in Boltzius’s journals. 

? DR 1: 53 (14 May 1747). 

10 DR 17: 91 (12 July 1759). 
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tongue.”'! This judgment is only partially correct. Although Boltzius, as 
has been seen, worked conscientiously at mastering English before and 
after his arrival in Georgia, he himself bore at least part of the responsibil- 
ity for the Salzburgers’ linguistic isolation. Although the SPCK had hired 
a German schoolmaster fluent in English to provide instruction, Boltz- 
iuss own support for the endeavor was halfhearted at best. To be sure, 
his claim in 1735 that “under present conditions they [the Salzburgers] 
do not have the time” [to learn English] and that “the children have to 
learn things that are more necessary” is plausible enough.’? Not much 
progress was to be expected in the early years, when the daily struggle 
for survival left little time for schooling of any sort. But even after condi- 
tions had improved, Boltzius’s behavior suggests an effort to delay, if not 
obstruct, the provision of English instruction. Despite the presence and 
availability of English-speaking schoolmasters (at one time there were 
two of them in Ebenezer), Boltzius gave little support for their efforts and, 
by 1744, both had left the community to seek work in Savannah.'? Ort- 
mann’ successor as schoolmaster, the apothecary Johann Ludwig Mayer, 
did not know English, and, at least as late as 1750, there is no evidence 
that schoolchildren received instruction in anything but reading, writing, 
and catechism." 

Why did Boltzius, who enjoyed warm relations with his London pa- 
trons and was normally amenable to their wishes, evade or even under- 
mine their intentions in this case? Who was the bi-lingual schoolmaster 
hired by the Society to teach the Salzburgers English, and why did Boltz- 
ius not only forbid him from doing so, but ultimately had him fired from 
his post? The remainder of this paper examines these questions. 


11 George Fenwick Jones, The Georgia Dutch: From the Rhine and Danube to the 
Savannah, 1733-1783 (Athens, Ga., 1992), p. 244. 

12 DR 2: 76 (19 April 1735). 

13 One was Christoph Ortmann, who is discussed below. The other was the English- 
man Henry Hamilton, who had come to Georgia in 1741 as an indentured wigmaker 
after having spent ten years in Breslau. At his request the Trustees released him from his 
indenture to teach English in Ebenezer, but frequent illness and disaffection with condi- 
tions in the community seem to have interfered with the conduct of his duties. He clashed 
repeatedly with Boltzius, who considered him and his German wife shiftless, worldly 
and unconverted. Hamilton left for Savannah after less than a year. See DR 8: 295 (11 
July 1741), 368 (22 August 1741), 384-385 (31 August 1741), 422 (27 September 423). 
According to Jones, The Georgia Dutch (see above, n. 11), p. 129, Hamilton later worked 
in Savannah as a schoolmaster. 

14 Boltzius mentions Mayer's inability to speak English in DR 11: 161 (1 November 
1744). The list of duties performed by the Ebenezer schoolmaster in 1749 makes no 
reference to English instruction—13: 129 (17 November 1749). 
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In October 1733, Christoph Ortmann, a fifty-year-old parish schoolmas- 
ter at a German-Lutheran church in Londons Trinity Lane, accepted 
an offer from the SPCK to accompany the first transport of Salzburg- 
ers to Georgia. Ortmann was hired on the recommendation of Heinrich 
Walther Guerdes, the Lutheran pastor who had supervised Ortmann’s 
school. Guerdes’s letter praised Ortmann as “a good sober and diligent 
man that could keep School both in English and German. Ortmann 
had held his London position for some time (“many years” according 
to Guerdes’s letter) and appears to have acquired fluency in English as a 
career soldier in the British navy, where he had advanced to the rank 
of lieutenant. Otherwise, little is known of his background or that of 
his younger wife, Juliana, who accompanied him to Georgia. Perhaps, 
he was one of the some 15,000 impoverished immigrants from the Ger- 
man southwest who flooded the city in 1709-1710, the so-called “poor 
Palatines” attracted by rumors that Queen Anne would provide them 
with free land in North America.” 

Boltzius seemed pleased with Ortmann during the first year. In the 
early months of Ebenezer, a time when Boltzius was still mastering 
English, the schoolmaster proved useful as an interpreter in the commu- 
nity’s day-to-day encounters with English settlers. Boltzius observed that 
Ortmann “readily accepts good advice and teaching” and was “proving 
himself to be diligent and faithful in his schoolwork”! Ortmann must 
have enjoyed considerable standing in the community at that time. In 
April 1735, Jean Vat, who as commissioner of the first transport still 
shared with Von Reck responsibility for secular affairs in the commu- 
nity, appointed Ortmann as one of the three officers (so-called tithing- 
men) charged with assisting the village constable in maintaining pub- 
lic order and organizing the watch duties for which Ortmann’s military 
background must have made him well-suited.!” 

Soon, however, tensions arose between the pastor and schoolmaster. 
Boltzius took an early dislike to Juliana Ortmann, whom he considered 


15 On his background see Guerdes’s letter (26 September 1733) to Henry Newman, 
secretary of the SPCK, and Newmans letter to Urlsperger (16 October 1733) in Jones, 
Henry Newman's Salzburger Letterbooks (see above, n. 7), pp. 61-62. See also DR 3: 66 
(2 March 1736); 5: 290 (3 December 1738). On the 1709-1710 German migration to 
London and North America (several thousand ended up as settlers in colonial New York), 
see most recently Philip Otterness, Becoming German: The 1709 Palatine Migration to New 
York (Ithaca, 2004). 

16 DR 1: 78 (21 April 1734); 2: 25 (26 November 1734); 2: 55 (24 March 1735). 

17 DR 2: 81 (29 April 1735). 
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frivolous and profligate if not outright wanton. Hinting at marital indis- 
cretions, Boltzius chided Juliana for her worldliness and especially her 
frequent trips to Charleston. The Ortmanns were, by all accounts, a con- 
tentious and difficult lot, as prone to quarreling with each other as they 
were to feuding with others in the community. Yet their growing unhap- 
piness with Ebenezer was understandable. Accustomed to life in a vibrant 
and cosmopolitan city, they doubtless chafed at the isolation, hardship, 
and poor health that went with living on Georgias colonial frontier. 
Juliana's frequent trips to Charleston were likely a symptom of this home- 
sickness. The Ortmanns were also outsiders.'* Unlike others in the com- 
munity at this time, most of whom had been victims of religious persecu- 
tion, the Ortmanns had left Europe voluntarily and chiefly out of material 
motives (Pastor Guerdes stated that the Ortmanns had wanted to leave 
London because “here they find it a difficult matter to Subsist and are 
therefore mighty desirous to go to Georgia’).'? Lacking the Salzburgers’ 
sense of religious identity, they had little in common with most of their 
neighbors. By March 1736, the two had begun to contemplate returning 
to England. 

Perhaps to take the edge off their homesickness, the Ortmanns some- 
times gave lodging and hospitality to visiting English-speaking colonists. 
Settlers from outside the community frequently passed through Ebene- 
zer, located as it was both on the river and on the main overland route 
connecting Charleston and Savannah. The Ortmanns’s contacts with the 
English soon became a sore spot in their relations with Boltzius. The pas- 
tor had scant regard for most of the colony’s English settlers, whom he 
generally considered lazy, disorderly, and prone to strong drink. He later 
characterized early English migrants to Georgia as “either bad craftsmen, 
bad merchants, drifters, or ignorant of farming?” In November 1736, 
Boltzius berated the Ortmanns for consorting too often with “English- 
men and other profane people.” A few months later he advised Ortmann 
“not [to] permit his wife to set up quarters again for passing English- 
men, bearing in mind the inconvenience, affront, and serious conse- 
quences it had caused in Old Ebenezer” (a reference to the village's 


18 Their exact place(s) of origin is unknown. Boltzius’s claim that the Ortmanns 
disliked “the Salzburgers” (a designation Boltzius always used in its precise geographical 
sense) would indicate in any case that they were not from the territory. See DR 4: 84-85 
(31 May 1737). 

19 Jones, Henry Newman's Salzburger Letterbooks (see above, n. 7), p. 60. 

20 Halle, Archiv der Franckeschen Stiftungen, Missionsarchiv: Georgia-Sektion (hence- 
forth AFS), 5A2: 3 (6 May 1734), fol. 10; DR 9: 45 (29 April 1747). 
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previous site).”! Boltzius did not elaborate any further, though again, 
there are thinly veiled aspersions on Julianas virtue. He did deem the 
Ortmanns's fondness for the English and their ways sufficiently egregious 
to warrant withholding their share of linens donated by benefactors in 
Germany.” Boltzius later relented, telling Christoph Ortmann that he 
was “prepared to assist him as much as possible in material matters, if he 
and his wife would only desist from the improper company of English 
people ...”?° 

Around three months earlier, in the spring of 1737, Boltzius had 
also ordered Ortmann to cease teaching English and instead confine 
his teaching to instruction in German. Boltzius cited Ortmann’ poor 
pedagogical skills, a somewhat strained excuse in light of the pastor's 
earlier praise.” I would argue instead that Boltzius, in prohibiting Ort- 
mann from teaching English, was seeking to inhibit contacts between 
the community and undesirable outside English elements. Contact with 
“disorderly” Englishmen was later at issue in Boltzius’s relationship with 
another settler, Gabriel Bach, a Swabian colonist from the second trans- 
port. Bach had been one of only a handful of Ebenezer colonists who left 
the community in its early years, an act Boltzius blamed on his frater- 
nization with the English. In 1740, when Bach petitioned Boltzius for 
permission to return to Ebenezer and marry a woman he had met in 
Savannah, Boltzius agreed on the condition that Bach “drop his acquain- 
tance with dissolute Englishmen.” Bach agreed, though a few weeks 
later he left Ebenezer again to enlist as a soldier in the War of Jenk- 
ins’ Ear. Bach subsequently perished at the hands of hostile Creeks, who 
scalped and beheaded him. (The severed head was recovered and given 
to Oglethorpe, who according to Boltzius “had it sent in a box to the 
[Spanish] commandant in St. Augustine and let him know that he and his 
people would fare no better because of that atrocity”). Boltzius attributed 
Bach’s fate to divine judgment on a man who “always kept company with 
disorderly people rather than keep good order with the congregation.” 

Religious, not ethnic fears, underlay Boltziuss aversion to English- 
speaking settlers. He had deep admiration for Oglethorpe and the Trus- 
tees, even if he often disagreed with their policies, and he welcomed 


21 DR 3: 242 (12 Nov 1736); 4: 82 (29 May 1737). 
22 DR 4: 107 (18 June 1737). 

23 DR 4: 120 (30 June 1737). 

24 DR 4: 39 (25 March 1737). 

25 DR 7: 33 (2 Feb 1740). 

26 DR 7: 148 (3 June 1740). 
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visitors to Ebenezer like John Wesley, George Whitefield, and other 
Englishmen he considered God-fearing. Like John Winthrop in Puritan 
New England, Boltzius believed in the exceptionalism of his community. 
Just as Winthrop famously enjoined the Plymouth colony to “Consider 
that wee shall be as a Citty upon a Hill, the eies of all people are uppon 
us, Boltzius assured his parishioners that “our congregation shall be a 
city in this strange, dark land, a city on a mountain whose inhabitants 
shall be a light to the world and salt to the earth?” Boltzius conceived of 
Ebenezer as a sacred space within a colony that was otherwise a spiritual 
wasteland.”* For him, the Salzburgers errand into the wilderness (to crib 
from Perry Miller) was not a scouting expedition. They had come, not in 
search of wealth and adventure, but as a persecuted band of the faithful— 
actors in a divinely inspired drama of exile and redemption. For Boltzius, 
this trait was what distinguished the Salzburgers from most English- 
speaking colonists, but it also set them apart from the majority of German 
indentured servants and redemptioners. These included Ebenezer’s own 
sizable contingent of Swabian and Palatine immigrants, few of whom 
were religious refugees. Although Boltzius had welcomed them as a 
stopgap to fill the settlement’s acute shortage of laborers, he and his 
pastoral associates never shed their ambivalence about these colonists. 
The journals compare them invidiously with the putatively less worldly, 
more righteous Salzburgers.” 

Christoph Ortmann was embittered by Boltzius’s refusal to allow him 
to teach English. The schoolmaster appears to have been proud of his flu- 
ency in the language, a skill that set him above others in the community, 
and Boltzius noted with disapproval how Ortmann flaunted it by demon- 
stratively reading an English Bible during worship services.*° Sometimes, 
he composed his notes to Boltzius in English, an affectation perhaps 
designed to attest his proficiency and challenge Boltzius’s own.*! One can 
well imagine how Boltzius, for his part, could have viewed Ortmann as 


27 Perry Miller, Errand into the Wilderness (New York, 1956), p. 11; DR 9: 68 (9 March 
1742). 

8 On the concept of Ebenezer as sacred space, see Pyrges, ‘Communicating and 
Symbolizing Space; (see above, n. 6), p. 17. 

2 Hermann Lemke, Gronau’s successor as Boltzius’s pastoral assistant, wrote in 1753 
that the Salzburger exiles who came to America “were following a call and God’s assurance 
... Unlike many, in fact almost all Germans, they did not come here because they were 
looking for their good fortune and better living conditions in the New World, but to serve 
their God and fellow man, truly and freely? DR 16: 80 (1 June 1753). 

30 DR 4: 82 (29 May 1737). 

31 See for example DR 4: 81 (29 May 1737). 
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a threat to his privileged status as mediator between Ebenezer and the 
Anglo-American world. We know in any case that as early as 1735, Boltz- 
ius expressed concerns that Ortmann was surreptitiously corresponding 
with English contacts in London—a suspicion that lends some credence 
to a charge by Juliana that Boltzius had intercepted letters from London 
addressed to her and her husband.” 

In the early 1740s the conflict between Ortmann and Boltzius esca- 
lated, acquiring a political dimension that reflected growing dissension 
within the colony as a whole. A symptom of the discontent were the so- 
called Malcontents, a vocal lobby of disaffected settlers, mostly lowland 
Scots in and around Savannah. Charging that Oglethorpe had lured them 
to Georgia with false promises of fertile land and temperate climate, they 
called for replacing the Trustees’ management of the province with direct 
government by the Crown. They attacked the Trustees’ policies on land 
tenure, which limited the inheritance of land to males in an effort to pre- 
vent the consolidation of smaller tenancies into larger plantations. Above 
all, they objected to the ban on importing slaves, a measure the Malcon- 
tents considered unrealistic and blamed for the colony’s chronic short- 
age of labor.’ Their criticisms struck at the heart of Oglethorpe’s neo- 
Harringtonian vision of the colony as a yeoman community of small, 
self-sufficient freeholders. Their proslavery sentiments also put them on 
a collision course with Boltzius, whom they rightly considered an avid 
supporter of the ban and a major obstacle in their efforts at repealing it. 

In 1737, the leaders of the Malcontents began meeting regularly in a 
Savannah tavern to discuss their grievances and plot strategy. In Decem- 
ber 1738, their efforts culminated in a petition to the Trustees, signed 
by 117 “Freeholders in the County of Savannah,” criticizing the ban 
on slavery along with other Trustee policies. According to an influen- 
tial Malcontent pamphlet published in Charleston in 1741, the organiz- 
ers of the petition had approached Boltzius for support.*4 The pamphlet 
claimed that Boltzius himself had acknowledged widespread discontent 


32 DR 2: 32 (6 January 1735). 

33 On the Trustees’ restrictions on slavery and land tenure see Betty Wood, Slavery in 
Colonial Georgia 1730-1775 (Athens, Ga., 1984), pp. 1-23, and Paul S. Taylor, Georgia 
Plan: 1732-1752 (Berkeley, 1972), pp. 22-30, 123-128. 

34 A True and Historical Narrative of the Colony of Georgia in America, reprinted in 
Trevor R. Reese, ed., The Clamorous Malcontents: Criticisms and Defenses of the Colony 
of Georgia 1741-1743 (Savannah, 1974), pp. 23-124. The principal author appears to 
have been Patrick Taiffer, an Edinburgh physician who emigrated to Georgia in 1734 but 
subsequently left Georgia for South Carolina. The pamphlet reprinted the 1738 petition. 
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in Ebenezer and had promised to submit the petition to the community 
for consideration.” When no further reply from Boltzius was forthcom- 
ing, the petitioners again pressed for a response by sending another dele- 
gation to the pastor. At that point “the said Boltzius, after some frivolous 
Excuses, confessed that the honorable Mr. Oglethorpe had given them 
[the Salzburgers] Satisfaction, and engaged him to write home to Ger- 
many for a further Supply of his Countrymen,”** In light of Ebenezer’s 
repeated requests for additional settlers, the Malcontent account of Boltz- 
ius’s actions is certainly plausible. Boltzius appears to have used the peti- 
tion campaign as leverage with Oglethorpe to secure promises of addi- 
tional colonists, which by easing labor shortages would have helped 
dampen any proslavery sentiment that might have existed in the com- 
munity. 

Not only did Boltzius brush off the Malcontents, but a few months later 
(13 March 1739) he countered their petition with one of his own, co- 
signed by fifty Ebenezer freeholders. The petitioners reaffirmed the com- 
munity’s support for the Trustees’ ban and cited themselves as proof that 
white settlers in Georgia could subsist without the use of slaves.*” Mal- 
content leaders, already angered by Boltzius’s failure to support their peti- 
tion, now intensified their efforts to discredit him. In part the campaign 
targeted disaffected English and Scot settlers who resented Ebenezer for 
the preferential treatment it had received from the Trustees.”® But the 
Malcontents also sought allies within Ebenezer, hoping to drive a wedge 
between the community and its pastor. 

In October 1741, their chief emissary, Thomas Stephens, visited Ebe- 
nezer in an effort to sway dissident elements in the community over to 
the Malcontent cause. Thomas was the son of Colonel William Stephens, 
ironically the Trustees’ chief representative in Georgia, and a determined 
opponent of the Malcontents. In 1737, Thomas came to Georgia as his 
father’s assistant, but returned to London two years later amidst charges 
from Oglethorpe that he had embezzled supplies. Thomas's bitterness 


35 Boltzius’s journal entries from this period referred to widespread opposition in the 
community to the Trustees’ restrictions on inheritance to the male line. DR 3: 54 (22 
February 1736); 5: 51-52 (8 March 1738). 

36 Reese, The Clamorous Malcontents (see above, n. 34), p. 80. 

37 The Colonial Records of the State of Georgia [henceforth CRSG], 32 vols., ed. Allen 
Candler (Atlanta, 1904-1989), 3: 428-431. 

38 Boltzius alludes to this jealousy already in May of 1734—DR 1: 109 (14/15 May, 
1734). 
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over Oglethorpe’s accusations likely explains why, shortly after Thomas’s 
return in October 1739, he joined the Malcontents and soon became their 
chief advocate.*? 

Thomas Stephens seems to have timed his Ebenezer visit to coincide 
with one of Boltzius’s excursions to Savannah, where he regularly held 
worship services for the German-speaking population there. Boltzius 
learned of the visit almost immediately after his return on 20 October 
1741, and was well-informed of the motives behind Stephens’ sojourn 
to Ebenezer. In a passage partly excised by Urlsperger in the published 
version of the journal, Boltzius mentioned Stephens’ visit in reference to 
mounting opposition to the policies of the Trustees: 


They [the Trustees] have passed many ... salutary decrees and published 
them in Savannah, but some of the disgruntled and restless people, who 
are full of British liberty, are still not complying, rather, they are making 
every effort to stand directly under the royal government like the other 
colonies and not to recognize the Lord Trustees as their superiors. Before I 
returned home, Col. Stephens’ son Thomas had come here at great incon- 
venience and cost and attempted to make our people join the side of the 
Malcontents by promising all sorts of sweet-seeming liberties. However, 
they all referred themselves to my decision and also told him to talk to me, 
so nothing came of it.*° 


Unbeknownst to Boltzius, Stephens had in fact enlisted Christoph Ort- 
mann as the ringleader in a carefully orchestrated campaign to under- 
mine the pastor and discredit the anti-slavery petition he had organized 
two years earlier. It is possible that Stephens lodged with the Ortmanns, 
who, as mentioned earlier, were accustomed to hosting English-speaking 
guests. At any rate, Stephens persuaded Ortmann to draft an affidavit, 
dated 20 October 1741, and co-signed by two other members of the com- 
munity, contesting the claims and legitimacy of Ebenezer’s anti-slavery 
petition. The affidavit contended that the signatories “have never yet been 
able to support themselves and Families by Cultivation; nor do they know 
of an Instance of it, among the said Inhabitants.” Indeed, claimed Ort- 
mann and his confederates: 


The Inhabitants of the said Ebenezer, are desirous of Negroes: That they 
were called together to sign their said [anti-slavery] Petition; and many of 
them have been heard by us to say, that they would not have done it, but 
that our Minister would have been Angry with them, if they had refused 


3° See Wood, Slavery in Colonial Georgia (see above, n. 33), p. 32. 
40 DR 8: 461 (20 October 1741). 
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to do so: That they would sign a Petition for Negroes, were it not that Mr. 
Boltzius, our Minister, who exercises an arbitrary power over us, might make 
them very uneasy." 


The co-signers were Johann Michael Rieser and Thomas Pichler (Bich- 
ler), two disgruntled Salzburgers from the second transport. Rieser, 
unable to support himself as a dyer in the community, had left on several 
occasions to work variously as an oarsman on English merchant vessels, 
a soldier at Fort Augusta, and a day laborer on George Whitefield’s South 
Carolina plantation. His extended absences from Ebenezer were noted 
by Boltzius and doubtless contributed to his alienation. Several months 
before signing the affidavit, he and his wife Maria had separated them- 
selves from the Ebenezer congregation, accusing the pastor of governing 
it in a “popish” and tyrannical way while demanding that Boltzius cede 
his authority to a civil magistrate.” As for the third signatory, Thomas 
Pichler, earlier entries in the journals portray him asa restless, dissatisfied 
man who, for a time, had contemplated moving to Pennsylvania. After 
the death of his first wife, he remarried Maria Kiefer from Purysburg, 
the Swiss settlement in South Carolina located just across the Savannah 
River. Pichler’s dissatisfaction seems to have stemmed from Oglethorpe's 
refusal to allow him to farm additional land across the river on property 
inherited by his wife.*? Neither Rieser nor Pichler appear to have been 


41 The affidavit is published in Reese, The Clamorous Malcontents (see above, n. 34), 
p- 308. 

2 DR 4: 28 (26 February 1737); 5: 228 (4 October 1738); 8: 43 (28 January 1741); 
8: 274 (30 June 1741); 8: 403 (13 September 1741). 

83 DR4:223 (24 December 1737); 6: 224 (27 September 1739). Stephens also managed 
around this time to procure a second affidavit from a former member of the Ebenezer 
community that echoed these charges. The signer was Johann Spielbiegler, who had come 
to Georgia with his mother in 1736 on the third Salzburger transport before leaving 
the community permanently to take up work as a journeyman bricklayer in Charleston. 
Like Rieser and Pichler, Spielbiegler cited Ebenezer’s economic difficulties and claimed 
that Boltzius had pressured inhabitants into signing the anti-slavery petition— “for they 
are very uneasy under the arbitrary Government of the said Boltzius, who judges in all 
causes, gives to, and takes from, whom he pleases ... [and] who takes upon him to act 
as King, Priest, and Prophet: Spielbiegler’s affidavit is published in Reese, The Clamorous 
Malcontents (see above, n. 34), pp. 303-307. The Spielbieglers were Protestant refugees 
from Austria who had lived for several years in Memmingen before coming to Georgia. A 
few months after their arrival Boltzius had excluded Johann from Communion for getting 
drunk on rum and falling out of a boat en route to Savannah. Thereafter Boltzius clashed 
repeatedly with the Spielbieglers, whom he considered “evil natured people who, if they 
remain thus, can scarcely be tolerated among us for long” (DR 3: 97, 1 April 1736). Like 
the Riesers, their neighbors and friends, the Spielbieglers separated themselves from pub- 
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successful farmers. According to the community’s list of crop yields from 
1741, Rieser ranked 7oth out of 72 freeholders; Pichler’s standing at 62nd 
also placed him toward the bottom.** Whether the result of inexperience 
or bad luck (settlers drew lots for their plots of land, the quality of which 
could vary considerably), the precarious state of their farms relative to 
those of other Ebenezer freeholders helps explain their attraction to the 
Malcontent cause. 

The claims advanced in the affidavits were valid in one respect. How- 
ever much the Trustees celebrated the Salzburgers for embodying the 
independent yeomanry envisioned by the colony’s founders, Ebenezer 
was not yet self-sufficient and remained vitally dependent on outside 
largesse.“ But, to the extent that the tone of the affidavits was colored by 
personal grievances and the precarious economic status of the authors, 
their claim that most Salzburgers secretly favored the importation of 
slaves cannot be taken at face value. The evidence suggests rather that 
most Salzburgers did oppose slavery, though it was fear of slave violence 
rather than moral or religious considerations that drove their opposi- 
tion.*° 

In joining forces with the Malcontents, however, Ortmann and his 
collaborators did more than challenge Boltziuss anti-slavery position; 
they attacked the legitimacy of his authority. The pastor’s governance 
of Ebenezer, they argued, was arbitrary and based on fear; the fifty 
freeholders who signed Ebenezer’s antislavery petition did so because 
they feared retaliation by Boltzius, not out of conviction. Boltzius, having 
coerced the Salzburgers into supporting his position, had misrepresented 
their views, and because his claim to speak for the community had no 
validity, neither did the 1739 petition. 

In Ortmanns case, there was logic to his leadership of Ebenezer’s Mal- 
content sympathizers that went beyond personal antagonism to Boltz- 
ius. As the only Ebenezer settler who was not just fluent in English but 


lic worship and Johann frequently sought work outside the community prior to leaving 
for good. DR 3: 125 (5 May 1736); 4: 124 (4 July 1737); 3: 106 (15 April 1736); 3: 110 
(20 April 1736); 5: 228 (4 October 1738); 6: 165 (25 July 1739); 8: 33 (22 January 1741); 
8: 260 (21 June 1741); 8: 267 (25 June 1741); 8: 275 (30 June 1741). 

44 DR 8: 497 (18 November 1741). 

4 As late as 1753, Boltzius admitted that the community continued to survive through 
the charitable contributions of benefactors. DR 16: 45 (6 March 1753). 

46 I have attempted to assess this evidence in From Alpine Miner to Lowcountry 
Yeoman: Transatlantic Worlds of a Georgia Salzburger, 1693-1761; Past & Present, 201 
(2008), 97-140. 
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had lived in England, Ortmann was at home in an Anglo-American 
world and thus strategically equipped to mediate between disaffected ele- 
ments inside the community and their outside English-speaking allies. 
In attacking the legitimacy of Boltzius’s authority, Ortmann also threat- 
ened the pastor's privileged status as cultural mediator by connecting 
Ebenezer’s small faction of Malcontents to a broader, Anglo-American 
political culture. By this time the Malcontents were directing their appeal 
not to the Trustees, but to a wider transatlantic public. The affidavits 
became part of the arsenal of weapons—pamphlets, lobbies, petitions 
to parliament—conventionally employed by actors in the vibrant, con- 
tentious, and unruly political public sphere for which eighteenth-century 
England was justly reputed.“ 

Just over a week after his visit to Ebenezer, Thomas Stephens left for 
London to present the Malcontents’ grievances to the House of Com- 
mons. As a lobbyist formally commissioned at a meeting of Malcontents 
to be the “Agent for the People of Georgia,” Stephens was instructed to 
abandon further appeals to the Trustees. Instead, he was commissioned 
to “apply, petition, and solicit for redress of grievances, in such a matter as 
you shall think most advisable,’ in an effort to win the support of a major- 
ity in the House of Commons.** Around this time, Malcontent leaders 
also shipped to London booksellers copies of A True and Historical Nar- 
rative of the Colony of Georgia, which had been published in Charleston 
several months earlier. In December 1741, the Earl of Egmont, a Trustee 
who had played a key role in the founding of Georgia, noted with dismay 
that copies of the “scandalous Carolina pamphlet” were circulating in 
London bookshops.” Its blistering attack on Oglethorpe and the Trustees 
described Ebenezer as a clannish religious community receiving special 
treatment at the public trough: 


They [the Salzburgers] live and labour in a kind of Community, and never 
commix or associate with Strangers; they have been hitherto liberally sup- 
ported both from Germany and England, and their Rights and Privileges 
have been much more extensive than any others in the Colony ... Near to 


47 See James Van Horn Melton, The Rise of the Public in Enlightenment Europe (Cam- 
bridge, 2001), pp. 19-44. 

48 Quoted in Wood, Slavery in Colonial Georgia (see above, n. 33), p. 52. 

3 Wood, Slavery in Colonial Georgia (see above, n. 33), p. 50. Boltzius called the 
pamphlet a “trashy book” written by “scandal mongers” angry at Ebenezer because 
“members of our community earn their living honestly and respectably without Negroes 
and can also send various things for sale to Savannah.’ DR 8: 423 (27 September 1741). 
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this Place, on a Creek of the same river, was built a Saw-Mill, which cost 
of the Publick Money above Fifteen hundred Pounds Sterling; but like most 
other publick Works, is now entirely ruinous.°° 


In April 1742, Stephens followed the attack with a pamphlet of his 
own, The Hard Case of the Distressed People of Georgia, which echoed 
earlier criticisms but in an even more aggressive tone. The pamphlet 
repeated earlier charges that Boltzius had pressured his parishioners 
into signing the antislavery petition: “many people, by indirect Influence 
and Compulsion, signed the Petitions against Negroes, etc., which the 
Trustees have printed in their own Favour, especially the People of 
Ebenezer, by the Means of their unworthy and base Minister ...”! 

In the meantime, Stephens also presented the Malcontents’ petition 
and supporting affidavits to the House of Commons, which promptly 
launched an inquiry into conditions in the colony. The result osten- 
sibly vindicated the Trustees: not only did the House reject a motion 
supporting the introduction of slavery, but the Speaker formally repri- 
manded Stephens for “false Scandalous and Malicious Charges, tend- 
ing to Asperse the Character of the Trustees”? Undeterred by the rep- 
rimand, Stephens published yet another attack, A Brief Account of the 
Causes That Have Retarded the Progress of the Colony of Georgia in Amer- 
ica (London, 1743).”° Appended to the texts were the affidavits of Ort- 
mann, Pichler, Rieser, and Spielbiegler, along with the names of those in 
the Ebenezer community who had signed Boltzius’s anti-slavery petition. 
Stephens designated the latter as “those who were either bribed or com- 
pelled to sign Petitions in Opposition to those stiled Malecontents.” 

A Brief Account had the effect of exposing Ortmann’s role as Stephens’ 
collaborator. Boltzius was sent a copy by Thomas Jones, a Savannah 
magistrate and keeper of the Trustees’ store. Upon reading it, Boltzius 
questioned Pichler and Rieser, two of the Salzburgers whose names 
had appeared on the affidavit, who now denied any role in the affair 
and signed a formal statement declaring that Ortmann had “wickedly 
underwritten” their names on the document.** Whether their claim 
was true or, more likely, an attempt to evade the consequences of their 


5° True and Historical Narrative (see above, n. 34), pp. 112-113. 

5! Thomas Stephens, The Hard Case of the Distressed People of Georgia (London, 1742), 
reprinted in Reese, ed., The Clamorous Malcontents, pp. 259-271, there p. 268. 

52 Quoted in Wood, Slavery in Colonial Georgia (see above, n. 33), p. 55. 

53 Reprinted in Reese, ed., The Calmorous Malcontents, pp. 275-347. 

54 Letter to Jones, 20 June 1743, in CRSG 24: 38-42. 
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previous actions, Boltzius accepted their protestations and in a letter to 
the Trustees’ accountant in London, placed full blame on Ortmann for 
the affair: 


As for Ortmann, who understood the Contents of Mr. Stephens’ Writing, 
& was his Interpreter & Agent to some of our people, he is not able to 
speak any true thing for his Defence, neither can he prove the least Article 
of his Attestation, penned by Mr. Stephens and himself. Our Inhabitants 
in general were astonished at the palpable Calumnies and falsehoods of 
the said Ortmann, & have declared by a new Attestation penned & signed 
amongst themselves, that they abhor the Contents of Mr. Stephens’s paper 
as a libel, signed by Ortmann ...” 


After writing the Trustees to request Ortmanns dismissal, Boltzius sent 
a letter to Savannah's three magistrates demanding that the schoolmas- 
ter answer the charges. Boltzius subsequently learned, however, that the 
schoolmaster had journeyed to Savannah to file complaints of mistreat- 
ment against the pastor. Ortmann apparently found a sympathetic hear- 
ing, for when Boltzius appeared in Savannah to press his case further, 
the magistrates defended Ortmann and refused to take action against 
him.” 

Boltzius’s failure in Savannah to obtain satisfaction for Ortmann’s role 
in the Malcontent conspiracy marked a turning point in the struggle over 
slavery in Georgia. After publishing A Brief Account, Thomas Stephens 
left England to settle in South Carolina (having been disinherited by his 
father) and does not appear to have lobbied any further on behalf of 
the Malcontents. Betty Wood has suggested that Stephens abandoned his 
lobbying efforts not because of his rebuff at the hand of Parliament, but 
simply because he sensed that victory was already near.” Oglethorpe's 
repulsion of a Spanish invasion off the coast of Georgia at the Battle 
of Bloody Marsh (1742) undermined a key argument against slavery 
by ensuring the military survival of the colony.” That same year the 


5 CRSG 24: 54 (20 June 1743). Cf. DR 10: 73 (28 June 1743). 

6 CRSG 24: 43 (30 June 1743), 117 (29 August 1743), 318-319 (22 September 1744). 

>7 Wood, Slavery in Colonial Georgia (see above, n. 33), pp. 57-58. 

58 The Trustees’ efforts to keep slavery out of Georgia had stemmed from their utopian 
social vision, but had also reflected a concern with internal security. They feared that a 
slave-based plantation economy would reduce the number of white settlers able to defend 
the colony against attack, and create a potentially insurgent black majority whom the 
Spanish in Florida could instigate against the British. This reasoning found expression 
in the royal statute (3 April 1735) formally prohibiting slavery in Georgia: “Experience 
hath Shewn that the manner of Settling Colonys and Plantations with Black Slaves or 
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Trustees lost a key ally when Egmont, pessimistic about the prospects 
of keeping slavery out of Georgia, resigned from the Common Council 
(the governing board of the colony). Oglethorpe’s own political influence 
had been on the wane for some time prior to his resignation in 1744, 
which also removed an important obstacle to the importation of slaves. 
By the mid-1740s, slaves were being smuggled with relative impunity 
from across the Savannah into Georgias western reaches. 

Although Boltzius failed to persuade Savannah's magistrates to take 
legal action against Ortmann, in the end he obtained satisfaction from 
the SPCK in London. By November 1743, word of Ortmann’s behav- 
ior had reached the organization, either from Boltzius or the Trustees. 
Minutes from the SPCK meeting on 6 November state that the members 
“agreed unanimously the he (Ortmann) be discharged from the service of 
the Society, as a person unfit to be continued as a schoolmaster, and that 
the Secretary also wrote to him and also to Mr. Bolzius and Mr. Gronau 
to acquaint them herewith, and that the said Mr. Ortmann’s salary should 
cease the 1. of May next.’ Colonel William Stephens, acting perhaps out 
of guilt over how his disloyal son had enmeshed Ortmann in the plot 
against Boltzius, offered the schoolmaster a new position near Savan- 
nah in the predominantly Swiss settlement of Vernonburg. Although the 
Trustees initially blocked the appointment, Ortmann finally obtained the 


Negroes hath obstructed the increase of English and Christian Inhabitants therein who 
alone in case of a War may be relyed on for the Defence and Security of the same, 
and hath Exposed the Colonys so settled to the Insurrections Tumults and Rebellions 
of such Slaves & Negroes and in Case of a Rupture with any Foreign State who should 
Encourage and Support such Rebellion might Occasion the utter Ruin and loss of such 
Colonys ...” CRSG, 1: 50. Once military threats to the colony had receded following 
Oglethorpe’s victory at Bloody Marsh, this became less of a compelling argument against 
the importation of slaves. On this point see Wood, Slavery in Colonial Georgia (see above, 
n. 33), Pp. 77-78. 

° Archive of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, Minutes: 6 December 
1743. [have used microfilms of the archive’s holdings owned by the Pitts Theology Library 
at Emory University. Formerly housed in London, the archive’s records have since been 
transferred to the Cambridge University Library. Boltzius did not learn about Ortmann’s 
dismissal for almost a year and Ortmann appears to have been allowed to remain an 
additional year. On 29 October 1744 Boltzius received a letter from the secretary of 
the Society, which up to that time had paid Ortmann’s salary, notifying him that the 
SPCK had dismissed Ortmann and that his pay would end in May of 1745—DR 18: 159. 
Boltzius added with some satisfaction that Ortmann “and his naughty wife ... will not 
enjoy any of the corn and beans that our inhabitants contribute to the support of the 
schoolmaster.’ 
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position and by March 1745 was living in Vernonburg.° The schoolmas- 
ter was little more successful in his new position, however, either because 
there were too few children in Vernonburg or because the inhabitants 
preferred not to use his services. In 1747, he threw himself on the mercy 
of Boltzius and pleaded for assistance on the grounds of his advanced 
age (Ortmann was now sixty-four) and physical infirmity. Placated by 
the gesture, Boltzius replied that he had forgiven Ortmann “all injuries 
to me & our Settlements” and requested that the Trustees provide for 
Ortmann’s subsistence on account of his frail state. The Trustees agreed 
to the request in May 1748 and henceforth Ortmann received a monthly 
pension of twenty shillings. Owing to his knowledge of English, Vernon- 
burg’s Swiss settlers used Ortmann’ services from time to time in draft- 
ing their wills or serving as a witness in business transactions with the 
English.°! He died around 1755.” 

Boltzius’s opposition to slavery has earned him a well-deserved place 
in scholarship on the colonial South. From a modern perspective, he 
appears to have stood on the side of the angels in his feud with Christoph 
Ortmann, Ebenezer’s Malcontent fifth-columnist. Well after his triumph 
over Ortmann, Boltzius continued to oppose slavery in the face of intense 
pressure and at considerable personal cost. His position earned him the 
hostility not just of Georgias proslavery lobby, but also of Carolinian 
planters keen to expand their holdings south of the Savannah. For a 
time, the attacks of enemies inside and outside the colony drove him to 
the brink of a nervous breakdown, and he voiced fears of physical vio- 
lence at the hands of opponents.® By 1749, he had ceased openly oppos- 
ing slavery, having recognized that the Trustees planned to rescind their 
earlier ban. In 1750, Boltzius became reconciled to the Trustees’ formal 
repeal of the prohibition and even encouraged members of his commu- 
nity to acquire the capital needed to purchase slaves by embracing the 
production of silk. In April 1753, he purchased three male and two female 
slaves. But, for fifteen years, he was the Trustees most ardent supporter 


60 On William Stephens’s intervention on behalf of Ortmann see Jones, The Georgia 
Dutch (see above, n. 11), p. 103. 

61 Jones, The Georgia Dutch (see above, n. 11), pp. 103-104. 

® See the genealogical listing in George Fenwick Jones, The Germans of Colonial 
Georgia, 1733-1783 (Baltimore, 1986), p. 80. 

6 See his letter of 7 September 1747 to Gotthilf August Francke in AFS: 5A2: 3, 
fol. 329-336, and DR 11: 134 (15 December 1747). 

64 DR 15: 48-49 (3 April 1751); 15: 248 (28 October 1752); 16: 218 (April 1753). 
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of the ban, and toward the end of his life, upon reading an anti-slavery 
tract (the title is not mentioned) documenting the cruelties of the slave 
trade, he regretted in his diary having abandoned his earlier opposition: 
“The use of Negroes,’ wrote Boltzius in a diary entry from 1763, “is sinful 
and impermissible; it is not a blessing and the consequences will be all the 
more grave.”®° 

For all the prescience of Boltziuss prophecy, however, Ortmann’ role 
in the Malcontent conspiracy was more consonant with the colony's 
social and political future. Not only did Ortmann’s dissent anticipate the 
repeal of the Trustees’ ban, it foreshadowed Ebenezer’s loss of ethnic and 
linguistic identity, as the boundaries that separated it from the Anglo- 
American world grew more and more porous. Slavery served to dissolve 
the community’s spiritual and communal nucleus, as members increas- 
ingly bought slaves, moved to distant plantations, and joined churches 
outside the community. Profits from Ebenezer’s flourishing silk and lum- 
ber industries provided capital for agricultural and mercantile invest- 
ment that forged additional ties between the community and the out- 
side world.° Symptomatic of the community’s loss of cohesion was the 
debilitating factional split that erupted shortly after Boltzius’s death.” 
The conflict was ostensibly over which of two surviving ministers, Chris- 
tian Rabenhorst or Christoph Triebner, would succeed Boltzius as senior 
pastor. But local economic interests were also at stake having chiefly to 
do with rights to the local sawmill, and, by the eve of the Revolution, 
Ebenezer’s factional strife dovetailed with the brewing conflict between 
Whigs and Tories over the issue of independence. 

In the ensuing struggle Johann Adam Treutlen, the earlier head of 
the Rabenhorst party, emerged as a leader of the colony’s radical Whig 


© AFS: 5D, 13 (2 August 1763). 

66 On the economic history of Ebenezer see Renate Wilson, ‘Land, Population, and 
Labor: Lutheran Immigrants in Colonial Georgia; in Hartmut Lehmann, Hermann 
Wellenreuter, and Renate Wilson, eds., In Search of Peace and Prosperity: New German 
Settlements in Eighteenth-Century Europe and America (University Park, Penn., 2000); 
Wilson, ‘Halle and Ebenezer: Pietism, Agriculture, and Commerce in Colonial Georgia’ 
(Ph.D. diss., University of Maryland, 1988); Wilson, “Ihe City on the Hill: Halle Pietism 
and Its Colonial Connection; Lutheran Quarterly 12 (1998). 

67 The best source on the conflict are the letters and journals of Heinrich Melchior 
Mühlenberg, who journeyed from Philadelphia in fall of 1774 in an effort to mediate the 
dispute. See Die Korrespondenz Heinrich Melchior Mühlenbergs. Aus der Anfangszeit des 
deutschen Luthertums in Nordamerika, vol. 4: 1769-1776, ed. Kurt Aland (Berlin, 1993), 
pp. 631 ff.; The Journals of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, trans. Theodore Tappert and John 
W. Doberstein, 3 vols. (Philadelphia, 1945), 2: 584 ff. 
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faction in Georgia. Treutlen, a native of Württemberg who had come to 
Ebenezer as an indentured servant in 1746, epitomized a new generation 
of settlers more involved in colonial affairs outside the community’s con- 
fines. Treutlen was already fluent in English when he arrived in Geor- 
gia, having lived and worked the previous year on the southern coast 
of England in the town of Gosport. After working off his indenture he 
became a successful shopkeeper, saving enough to build a thousand-acre 
plantation with thirteen slaves. Treutlen’s fluency in English and exten- 
sive business contacts equipped him well to become Ebenezer’s political 
bridge to the Anglo-American world (Heinrich Melchior Mühlenberg, 
after meeting Treutlen in 1774, called him “a man who is at home in the 
English ways”).°® Appointed Justice of the Peace in 1768, he later served 
as Ebenezer’s representative in the colonial assembly. After helping to 
draft Georgia's first constitution in 1777, he won an easy election as the 
new state’s first elected governor. In 1782, his meteoric rise ended with 
his brutal murder, reputedly at the hands of Tories. 

As with Treutlen, Ebenezer’s immersion in the revolutionary mael- 
strom would be its undoing. Ebenezer never fully recovered from the 
effects of the Revolutionary Wars, when Hessian and British troops 
destroyed much of the town and scattered its inhabitants. Upon his 
arrival in 1786 as Ebenezer’s newly appointed schoolmaster, Johann 
Gotthilf Probst, described the town as being in “the most pitiful con- 
dition, everything is torn down, scorched, burned?” Ebenezer’s ethnic 
identity was eroding as well. In 1790, Ebenezer’s pastor, Johann Ernst 
Bergmann, lamented that children in the community no longer could 
or would speak German: “Everything is becoming English. The English 
language is taking over, it is indispensable and necessary, while German 
cannot maintain itself because the young people can neither write nor 
count in the language.””! By the 1820s German had virtually disappeared. 
In 1828, Bergmann’ son and pastoral successor wrote to a benefactor 
that “German had been on a decline during the latter years of my late 
revered father’s minitrations [sic]—and from the general prevalence of 


68 The Journals of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg (see above, n. 67), 2: 611 (9 November 
1774). 

6 See George Fenwick Jones, ‘John Adam Treutlen’s Origin and Rise to Prominence; 
in Harvey H. Jackson and Phinizy Spalding, eds., Forty Years of Diversity (Athens, Ga., 
1984), pp. 217-232. According to another version of his death, Treutlen was murdered 
by a jilted suitor to his third wife. 

70 AFS, 5B3: 21, fol. 89 (letter from Probst, 6 December 1786). 

71 AFS, 5B3: 4, fol. 177 (letter from Bergmann, 24 August 1790). 
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the English language in the United States—it appears quite impractica- 


ble to have it continued much longer (at least in the southern section) as 
the medium of popular instruction and religious address.’ 


72 AFS, 5Es: 3, fol. 4-6 (12 May 1828). 
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COMMUNITY IN “COMPANIES”: 
THE CONVENTICLES OF GEORGE RAPP’S HARMONY 
SOCIETY COMPARED TO THOSE IN WÜRTTEMBERG 
PIETISM AND THE BRÜDERUNITÄT 


ALICE T. OTT 


In the summer and autumn of 1824, George Rapps Harmony Society was 
in the process of transition. Their second communal settlement at New 
Harmony, Indiana, was being sold to Robert Owen. New property had 
been bought on the Ohio River near Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, on which 
they would form their third settlement on American soil. Just twenty 
years before (1804-1806) the Separatist and radical Pietist, Johann Georg 
Rapp, had led approximately 700 of his followers to the New World from 
Württemberg, Germany, in order to form a communal society and to 
practice their religion in freedom. Now, after a tearful goodbye from 
their fellow Harmonists at New Harmony, a vanguard of men, includ- 
ing George Rapp, journeyed to take possession of their newest settle- 
ment called Economy, leaving the majority of the Harmonists behind. 
Letters flurried back and forth between the spiritual head of the com- 
munity, George Rapp at Economy, and the business manager, Frederick 
Rapp at New Harmony. In these letters spiritual concerns and issues that 
were normally handled verbally between the two leaders were written 
down and preserved. This correspondence, as well as other sources, thus 
provides valuable insight into an aspect of the Harmonist religious life 
that has previously been virtually unknown or ignored—the division of 
the Harmony Society into a form of Pietist conventicles called “compa- 
nies.” In one such letter, George Rapp enthusiastically underscored the 
importance of the companies, not just for the Harmonists, but for soci- 
ety at large: “Certainly ifa beginning is to be made to improve humanity, 
then the beginning must be made through companies, where people who 
are fairly similar in their opinions and disposition meet together. From 


there, they influence the whole [of society] 


1 Letter written on 10 October 1824 to his adopted son, Frederick: “u[nd] gewiß wan 
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Ihe existence of companies within the Harmony Society has, to my 
knowledge, only been noted by two scholars, Karl J.R. Arndt and Donald 
Pitzer. Arndt understood that the companies were work units that were 
formed to accomplish more efficiently their economic endeavors.’ In a 
volume of his documentary history of the Harmony Society he states: 
“The Society was divided into companies to expedite its varied pursuits; 
there was a company of shoemakers, one of carpenters, dyers, etc. each 
headed by a master artisan”? The Harmony Society was truly divided 
into work units. The efficient organization of their agricultural and man- 
ufacturing pursuits, including the division of their members into work 
parties, was attested to by contemporary descriptions and proved to be 
the key to the economic success of the Harmony Society.* Nevertheless, 
Arndt was incorrect in his equation of the work parties with the com- 
panies within the Society. It will also be shown below that individual 
companies included members that practiced a wide variety of occupa- 
tions. 

Donald Pitzer and Josephine Elliott, in an article originally printed in 
the Indiana Magazine of History, claimed that “While at New Harmony, 
Rapp divided the entire congregation into five categories according to age 
and sex for the purpose of prose and poetry competition [my emphasis]? 
These categories or groups were referred to as companies.” The authors 
correctly noted that not just individuals, but primarily companies within 
the Harmony Society produced 361 poems, essays, and hymns deemed 
worthy of publication in the Harmonist hymnbooks during the New Har- 
mony era. The author will demonstrate in this essay, however, that the 
companies were not formed merely for the purpose of writing poems 


ein Anfang geschehen soll die Menscheit zu verbessern so muf der anfang gemacht wer- 
den durch Companien wo zimlich gleiche Menschen in ihrer Meynung u[nd] gesinnung 
zusammen treffen, ulnd] von da aus auf ganze wircken Karl J.R. Arndt, Economy on 
the Ohio, 1826-1834. George Rapp’s Third Harmony. A Documentary History (Worchester, 
Mass., 1984), p. 208. 

2“... [T]he efficient management of the Society had divided the members into 
working units of companies.” Karl J.R. Arndt, George Rapp’s Harmony Society 1785-1847, 
rev. ed. (Teaneck, N.J, 1972), p. 199. 

3 Karl J.R. Arndt, A Documentary History of the Indiana Decade of the Harmony 
Society, 1820-1824, vol. 2 (Indianapolis, 1978), p. 113, n. 1. Arndt based his equation of 
companies with work units on a misunderstood reference in an 1822 travel description 
by William Newnham Blane. Ibid., pp. 524 and 527, n. 1. 

4 See Karl J.R. Arndt, Harmony on the Wabash in Transition, 1824-1826. A Documen- 
tary History (Worcester, Mass, 1982), pp. 65, 256 and 524. 

5 Donald F. Pitzer and Josephine M. Elliott, New Harmony’s First Utopians, 1814- 
1824, 2d ed. (New Harmony, Ind., 2002), p. 243. 
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and hymns, although they did this, nor were they work groups. Rather, 
the companies were small groups established for spiritual edification and 
fellowship. They were a continuation on American soil of the conventi- 
cles that the disciples of Rapp had known and loved while still in Wiirt- 
temberg. They were, thus, similar in many ways to the Pietist and Sep- 
aratist conventicles or Privatversammlungen in Württemberg during the 
second half of the eighteenth century. This fact is noteworthy since some 
American scholars have downplayed, or disregarded, the historical and 
religious background of the Harmony Society in the Pietist movement 
in Württemberg.° More significant differences existed, however, between 
the Harmonist companies and the Moravian bands, classes, and choirs at 
Herrnhut and Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 

In this paper, the author will first outline George Rapp’s own experi- 
ence within churchly Pietist conventicles as well as the later formation 
of a Separatist conventicle in his hometown of Iptingen, Wiirttemberg. 
Then, the spiritual, religious, and pedagogical nature of the Harmonist 
companies, and their theological foundation will be demonstrated. Last- 
ly, the composition and leadership of the Harmonist companies will be 
examined. Along the way, similarities and dissimilarities between the 
Harmonist companies and Pietist and Separatist conventicles existent 
in the second half of the eighteenth century in Württemberg, and the 
bands, classes, and choirs within Zinzendorf’s Brüderunität will be noted. 
The author's decision to compare the Harmonist companies with Würt- 
temberg Pietism is self-evident and logical—Rapp and his disciples were 
rooted in this movement. Likewise, Rapp was certainly aware of the 
diaspora ministry of the Herrnhuter in Württemberg. He had personal 
knowledge of the Moravians in Pennsylvania even before the visit of 
Zinzendorf’s great grandson to Economy in 1831. Therefore, a compari- 
son with the Brüderunität is also fitting. 


® Arndt in Rapps Harmony Society (see above, n. 2), pp. 15-49 and 416-419 describes 
the religion of the Harmonists with no mention of Pietism. In volume one, however, 
of his documentary history, George Rapps Separatists, he does acknowledge: “From the 
point of view of church history, Rapp’s Harmony Society is the still unrecognized highest 
development of Swabian Pietism? Karl J.R. Arndt, George Rapp’s Separatists, 1700-1803. 
A Documentary History (Worcester, Mass., 1980), p. xxiii. In spite of this statement, Arndt 
fails to adequately connect the religious beliefs of the Harmonists to the German Pietist 
movement. A. Versluis roots Harmonist religion in Western esoteric, theosophical, and 
hermetic beliefs and gives no mention to Pietism. Arthur Verluis, “Western Esotericism 
and the Harmony Society; Esoterica I (1999), 20-47. 
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A few words about terminology are necessary. In German primary 
source literature and scholarship the usual labels for a Pietist conven- 
ticle in Württemberg are Privatversammlung (private meeting) and Er- 
bauungsstunde or Stunde (edification meeting/hour).’ The two terms 
were generally used interchangeably in the eighteenth century for the 
same meeting, although each term focused on a different aspect.? A 
Pietist conventicle was private (Privatversammlung) since it was outside 
the general and public meetings of the Lutheran church, the normal 
means of grace.’ The emphasis was on a voluntary meeting in a private 
home, or in a church building, with a small group of people, led either 
by a pastor, or after ca. 1750, usually by a layman. Its purpose, however, 
was for religious edification of the members of the group and was, there- 
fore, an Erbauungsstunde. Later in the nineteenth century, when the reg- 
ulation of the 1743 Pietist Reskript limiting the Privatversammlungen to 
fifteen persons was no longer enforced, the Erbauungsstunden of the var- 
ious Gemeinschaften often became very large and lost their private char- 
acter. The meeting included formalized teaching rather than primarily 
group discussion about a Biblical or other religious text. The Stunde was 
often, thus, no longer a Privatversammlung although it retained its vol- 
untary character. In keeping with this later development in the nine- 
teenth century, the Harmonists referred to their small group compa- 
nies led by laymen as Privatversammlungen. The more formal Wednes- 
day evening Bible study, which Rapp taught for the entire community, 
was the Stunde.'° Occasionally, however, the term Erbauungsstunden 


7 The term “conventicle” (Konventikel) was originally a negative term which empha- 
sized the secretive nature of the meetings. Since the translation of Privatversammlung and 
Erbauungsstunde are wordy in English, the author will generally use the term “conventi- 
cle” (without any negative implication) for the Pietist or Separatist ecclesiolae or leave the 
term Privatversammlung untranslated. 

8 Jung makes a distinction between the two terms. He refers to an eighteenth-century 
Erbauungsstunde in Leonberg as a Pietist meeting, but not a Privatversammlung since 
it was led by a pastor. Martin Jung, ‘Pietismus in Leonberg und seine Ausstrahlungen; 
Blatter fiir wiirttembergische Kirchengeschichte 98 (1998), 49-65, there 53. See also Rein- 
hard Breymayer, ‘Mit dem Herzen gesehen: Visuell-verbale Rhetorik in einer schwabisch- 
pietistischen Erbauungsstunde; Pietismus und Neuzeit 24 (1998), 354-367, there 354 for 
an equation of the two terms. 

? This distinction is found in the 1743 Pietist Reskript in which the “allgemeinen 
und öffentlichen Kirchenversammlungen” are contrasted with “Privatversammlungen” in 
Württemberg. Arndt, Doc. Hist. 1700-1803 (see above, n. 6), pp. 22-29. 

10 See the letter of Jacob Henrici to R.L. Baker, 18 November 1844, which makes a 
distinction between Stunden and companies. Karl J.R. Arndt, George Rapp’ Years of Glory. 
Economy on the Ohio, 1834-1847. George Rapp’s Third Harmony. A Documentary History 
(New York, 1987), p. 797. See also Ambridge, Penn., Old Economy Village Archives 
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was used generally, and collectively, by the Harmonists for all edifying 
religious meetings.!! 


George Rapps experience of conventicles in Württemberg 


Conventicles were a significant aspect of the Pietist landscape in Würt- 
temberg ever since Philipp Jakob Spener’s visit to the duchy in the 1680s, 
albeit mainly in the cities and larger towns. It was not until the middle 
of the eighteenth century that this typical form of piety spread to many 
of the villages of Württemberg.!? Some of the conventicles in the villages 
after 1750 were led by pietistically oriented pastors. With the increasing 
influence of Enlightenment theology on the new generation of pastors 
and theologians, however, the number of pastors sympathetic to the col- 
legia pietatis sharply declined.” By default, the leadership of conventicles 
passed to gifted laymen and from the church building or pastor’s home 
to the Stube (living room) of a farmer or craftsman. 

This development can, likewise, be observed in the village of Iptin- 
gen, the hometown of Johann Georg Rapp. The Privatversammlung was 
founded by Pastor Wilhelm Christian Gmelin (ca. 1740).'* Twenty or 
thirty members met in the pastor’s home to sing, pray, read from the 
Bible, and review the sermon. After the death of Gmelin, the leadership 
of the conventicle passed to laymen until 1761, when, again, a convinced 
Pietist, Friederich Christian G6z (1761-1779), became pastor in Iptin- 
gen. After his death, once again, the leadership of the conventicle passed 
to laymen. It met in the house of the farmer Johannes Weber and was 


(henceforth OEV), Love Feast Records, MG-185, Microfilm Roll #316, General File, p. 4: 
“1852 Aug[ust] 4 [= Wednesday] keine Stunde noch Comp:[anie] diese Woche” 

11 Arndt, Doc. Hist. 1824-1826 (see above, n. 4), p. 584. 

12 Eberhard Fritz, Johann Georg Rapp (1757-1847) und die Separatistien in Iptingen. 
Mit einer Edition der relevanten Iptinger Kirchenkonventsprotokolle; Blatter fiir Wiirt- 
tembergische Kirchengeschichte 95 (1995), 129-203, there 133. 

13 W, Claus, Württembergische Väter. Von Bengel bis Burk, vol. 1 (Stuttgart, 1900), 
p. 272. See also Christian Dietrich and Ferdinand Brockes, Die Privat-Erbauungsgemein- 
schaften innerhalb der evangelischen Kirchen Deutschlands (Stuttgart, 1903), p. 220 and 
F. Ernest Stoefller, German Pietism during the Eighteenth Century (Leiden, 1973), p. 74. 

14 Fritz, Johann Georg Rapp’ (see above, n. 12), 138-140. Gmelin himself had prior 
to this time espoused separatist leanings in two tracts, been suspended from ministry 
(1708) and exiled from the duchy. Though he was reinstated to the ministry of the 
Lutheran Church in 1717, his rigorous Communion discipline in his next two churches 
(Ochsenbach and Iptingen) suggest continuing sympathy with Separatist thought, which 
according to E. Fritz, could be the root of Rapp’s radical Pietism. 
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visited by approximately 25 persons of both sexes. The group read and 
discussed texts from the Bible or from other Pietist devotional litera- 
ture." 

It is unknown whether George Rapp as a teenager attended the Pietis- 
tic conventicle of Pastor Göz prior to the latter’s death in 1779. Sometime 
after his journeyman wanderings (ca. 1780 or later), however, he expe- 
rienced conversion and began to attend the group meeting at Johannes 
Weber’s house. As was common in that era, Rapp likewise attended Pri- 
vatversammlungen in other neighboring villages.!° He most likely met his 
future wife, Christina Benzinger, while visiting the nearby Pietist conven- 
ticle in the village of Friolzheim.'” The two were married on February 
4, 1783. After their wedding, they continued to attend the meetings at 
Weber's house as a couple. It is thus apparent that George Rapp’s spiri- 
tual roots were in churchly Pietism, before he became a Separatist. He 
was intimately acquainted with Pietist conventicles while still in Würt- 
temberg. 

Shortly after Rapp and his wife separated from the Lutheran church in 
1785, they left the Iptingen conventicle for doctrinal as well as personal 
reasons.'® This did not prevent Rapp, however, from regularly visiting 
and teaching churchly Pietist conventicles in other villages.’? This fact 
points to the degree of fellowship between churchly and radical Pietists. 
Churchly Pietists in this era apparently had few qualms about inviting 
Separatists to teach their meetings. It was through teaching in Pietist 
(as opposed to Separatist) conventicles that Rapp won a large following 


15 Examples of the literature used are Brastberger and Steinhofer's commentary on 
Hebrews. Fritz, ‘Johann Georg Rapp’ (see above, n. 12), pp. 142-143. 

16 According to the testimony of Christian Hörnle, 5 June 1787, Question 73, Rapp 
attended the conventicle in Lomersheim. Arndt, Doc. Hist. 1700-1803 (see above, n. 9), 
p. 117. 

17 Eberhard Fritz, Radikaler Pietismus in Württemberg: Religiöse Ideale im Konflikt mit 
gesellschaftlichen Realitäten (Epfendorf, 2003), p. 128. 

18 A church report from 1792 stated that Rapp’s split from the Iptingen conventicle 
was caused by doctrinal reasons (espousal of Separatist doctrines). Fritz, Johann Georg 
Rapp (see above, n. 12), pp. 194-195. A personal conflict between Rapp and Weber arose 
after Rapp very undiplomatically accused the conventicle leader of greed and hypocrisy 
and of being unfit to teach. Arndt, Doc. Hist. 1700-1803 (see above, n. 9), p. 110. 

19 In 1787, Rapp affirmed to the church consistory that he had taught the conventicles 
at Wiernsheim, Friolzheim (his wife's birthplace), Ilingen, Heimsheim, and Lomersheim. 
Arndt, Doc. Hist. 1700-1803 (see above, n. 9), pp. 110 and 117. Likewise, on occasion, he 
taught the very large Pietist meetings in the Remstaler village of Striimpfelbach. Fritz, 
Radikaler Pietismus (see above, n. 17), p. 149 and ibid., ‘Johann Georg Rapp’ (see above, 
n. 12), p. 172. 
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for his convictions. Rapps continuing connection to conventicles of 
the Pietist movement confirms Hans Schneider’s contention that the 
boundaries between churchly and radical Pietism were fluid and that, 
likewise, the personal histories of individuals reflected mobility between 
the two branches of the one movement.” 

By 1787, the Rapps began meeting (again?) with Christian Hörnle, 
Michael Conzelmann, and their wives every other day for Bible study, 
thus forming the beginning of a Separatist conventicle in Iptingen. In 
that same year: “... fourteen people left the old conventicle (Stund) [at 
Weber's house] and asked him [Rapp], if he would lead a Stund in his 
house and would receive them in it, because they perceived that he and 
his wife strive to lead a Christian walk. This request went against his grain, 
but he [Rapp] finally agreed to it”?! 

This sudden growth of the Separatist conventicle proved the death 
knell for the Pietist small group. By 1791, Weber’s meeting had virtually 
ceased to exist. In contrast, in 1795, the Separatist conventicle had 29 
members. Later, the Iptingen Pastor, Andreas Genter (1779-1802), reck- 
oned that 50 to 60 Separatists, or approximately 5% of the population, 
were to be found in the village.” 

Ihe conventicle was visited not just by folk from Iptingen. Sepa- 
ratists would walk ten to twelve hours to attend the Privatversamm- 
lung.” The meetings when many visitors were present, or when a love 
feast was celebrated, would often be very large. Not infrequently, 70 
to 80 persons were crammed into Rapps modest house.”* Members 
of both sexes, and old and young, were all together. Because visitors 
often came a day’s walk to the meeting, food was shared and overnight 
accommodations were provided. Ihe visitors desired not just fellow- 
ship with believers of similar persuasion, but also to hear Rapp preach. 
Therefore, the Separatist leader usually taught the meeting, preaching 


20 Hans Schneider, ‘Der radikale Pietismus in der neueren Forschung; Pietismus und 
Neuzeit 9 (1983), 117-151, there 131-133. 

21 Letter from J.F. Flattich to W.F. Trautwein, 7 January 1788. Johann Friedrich Flattich, 
Briefe, eds. Hermann Ehmer and Christoph Duncker (Stuttgart, 1997), p. 254. 

22 Fritz, Johann Georg Rapp (see above, n. 12), p. 148. 

23 In 1792, an Iptingen church report stated that visitors to the Iptingen conventicle 
came from all areas of Württemberg, from “Wiernsheim, Lomersheim, Illingen, Groß- 
Glattbach, also from Aurich near Vaihingen, Enßingen, from Calw, from Nufringen, from 
Gärtringen, Ehningen, Walddorf, Schorndorf, Strümpfelbach ...” Fritz, Johann Georg 
Rapp’ (see above, n. 12), pp. 168 and 172. 

24 Fritz, Radikaler Pietismus (see above, n. 17), p. 133. 
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frequently from the Book of Revelation. Schoolmaster Kolb, who visited 
the Iptingen Privatversammlung at the dawn of the nineteenth century, 
declared that Rapp spoke “with majestic words about the Revelation of 
John ... [with] his strong, fiery spirit?” Even Pastor Genter of Iptingen, 
who was hostile toward Rapp, could not deny the power of his preach- 
ing.” 

Ihe Separatist conventicle in Iptingen at its peak was in many ways 
atypical of similar meetings in villages throughout Württemberg. It was 
not a small intimate group in which each member had ample opportu- 
nity to contribute to the conversation. Although discussion of the Bib- 
lical passage or radical Pietist text took place after the teaching session, 
Rapp’s more formalized message was the central focus.” Findeisen’s con- 
tention that George Rapp and Michael Hahn introduced the practice of 
having exposition of Scripture or a more formal teaching session in the 
conventicle is certainly correct.” The Separatist conventicle in Iptingen 
was, thus, more similar to the Wednesday night Stunde within the Har- 
mony Society, where Rapp taught the entire community, than to the small 
group companies. It was large and not divided by age, sex, and marital sta- 
tus as some of the Pietist and Separatist conventicles were (for example 
in Kornwestheim and Fellbach) and as the Harmonist companies would 
later be.” Similar to Pietist and Separatist conventicles in this era, the 
Iptingen Separatist conventicle, however, was led by laymen and held 
in private homes. Singing was an important element.?® Rather than the 


25 “Ich kam auch einmal in eine Versammlung von der Separatisten Rapp, und hörte 


denselben mit majestätischen Worten über die heil. Offenbarung reden, so daß ich 
von diesem starken, feurigen Geist sehr angezogen wurde” W. Claus, Württembergische 
Väter. Von Brastberger bis Dann. Bilder aus dem christlichen Leben Württemberg, vol. 2 
(Stuttgart, 1905), p. 288. See also the interrogation of Johann Georg Walz on 14 May 
1788. Fritz, Johann Georg Rapp’ (see above, n. 12), p. 167. 

26 Fritz, “Johann Georg Rapp” (see above, n. 12), p. 146. 

27 Interrogation of Johannes Hörnle on 5 June 1787: “Qu 104: Wer aber das Wort führe 
und lehre? R: Alle, wer einen Aufschlus bekomme. Meist aber der Rapp.” Arndt, Doc. Hist. 
1700-1803 (see above, n. 9), p. 122. 

28 Hans-Volkmar Findeisen, Pietismus in Fellbach 1750-1820 zwischen Sozialem Pro- 
test and Biirgerlicher Anpassung (Tübingen, 1985), p. 129. 

29 Martin Brecht, “Hahn und der Pietismus im mittlerem Neckarraum, Blätter fiir 
wiirttembergische Kirchengeschichte 77 (1977), 101-131 (Pietist conventicles in Korn- 
westheim) and Findeisen, Pietismus in Fellbach (see above, n. 28), pp. 128-130 (Pietist/ 
Separatist conventicles). 

30 See Grutschnig-Kieser’s helpful discussion of the role of singing in Pietism. Kon- 
stanze Grutschnig-Kieser, Der “Geistliche Würtz-Kräuter und Blumen-Garten” des Chris- 
toph Schütz (Göttingen, 2006), pp. 12-17. 
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dirge-like tunes frequently used in the Lutheran Church, Separatists in 
Rapps movement sang joyful songs, at times to secular melodies to the 
accompaniment of the zither.*! 


Date of institution of companies within the Harmony Society 


It is not possible for the researcher to determine conclusively when the 
Harmony Society was divided into companies. Primary sources from 
the first Harmonist settlement, Harmony (1804-1814), are quite scanty 
and consist mainly of correspondence and records of their economic 
pursuits.” It is, therefore, not surprising that no record exists that details 
the institution and formation of companies during that period, if they 
were formed then. The first conclusive mention of the companies is 
found during the New Harmony era (1814-1824). In a letter from 5 
October 1820, and again on 21 November, Johannes Langenbacher sent 
greetings to “his company.” The references to companies in primary 
sources mushroom after 1820 and are widely reflected in the manuscript 
hymnbooks (ca. 1822-1823), printed hymnbooks (1824-1825), Articles 
of Association (1821-1823) and in the correspondence (1820-1824) of 
the community while at New Harmony 

The question remains—were the Harmonist companies first insti- 
tuted at New Harmony, Indiana, sometime before October 1820? That 
is certainly possible. The New Harmony era was one in which the Soci- 
ety experimented with innovative communal ideas. Four large, mixed- 
gender communal dormitories called Bruderhaus Nr. 1 through Nr. 4 
were established at New Harmony as an attempt to further friendship, 
fellowship, and spiritual intimacy.** Prior to and after this time, the 


31 For example, the Separatists in Strümpfelbach sang the well-loved Paul Gerhardt 
hymn, Befiehl du deine Wege, to the tune of “I loved only Ismene?” Fritz, Radikaler 
Pietismus (see above, n. 17), p. 149. 

32 Primary sources with reference to Harmonist companies include correspondence, 
company messages, Rapp’s sermons, manuscripts and printed hymnbooks, Love Feast 
records, Thermometer books, the 1821-1823 Articles of Association, and the list of 
summary statements. 

33 Arndt, Doc. Hist. 1820-1824 (see above, n. 3), pp. 113 and 149. 

34 Special thanks to Sarah Buffington, Curator II at Old Economy Village, for her 
suggestions and preliminary research on the residents of Bruderhaus #1. The author 
followed up on her advice to check the Book of Women’s Clothing, and added the Family 
Book and Book of Medicines Administered. The author thus was able to establish a partial 
list of the residents of the mixed-gender dormitories, Bruderhaus #1 through #4. It should 
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community lived exclusively in small dwellings as family or surrogate 
family units. The signing of the Articles of Association in companies 
during this era was likewise innovative. Both before and after 1821-1823, 
the Articles were signed by marital or family units and not by companies. 
Perhaps companies were first instituted at New Harmony as one more 
innovative attempt to further communal fellowship. 

The discussion above concerning the association of Rapp and his 
movement with both Pietist and Separatist conventicles while still in 
Wiirttemberg strongly suggests, however, that this form of spiritual nur- 
ture was viewed by the Harmonists as indispensable for a committed 
Christian life. That was, after all, the message that was communicated 
to members of the Pietist movement ever since Spener’s Pia Desideria hit 
the press in 1675. Therefore, although definitive documentary proof is 
not available to establish that Harmonist companies existed before 1820, 
it is not unlikely that they were founded either shortly after emigration 
to the United States (1804-1806), or after the “revival” of 1807 (when 
celibacy was discussed and adopted by the Harmony Society), to further 
and maintain the religious fervor.* The existence of company meetings 
in the Harmony era may, likewise, be suggested by an early history of the 
Harmony Society written by Robert Stubbs in 1809/1810. In it he stated 
that the Harmonists had two religious services on Sundays as well as on 
two evenings of the week.*° No known midweek service existed among 
the Harmonists other than the Wednesday night Bible study taught by 
Rapp. It is, therefore, plausible to understand the second midweek ser- 
vice mentioned as individual company meetings, which were held in 
the evening. Although the dating of the initiation of companies remains 
unknown, it is certain that company meetings continued not only after 
the move to Economy, Pennsylvania, in 1824, but even after Rapp’s death 
in 1847.7 


be noted that the Shakers, with whom the Harmonists maintained personal and written 
communication, likewise had mixed-gender living arrangements. 

35 For a Harmonist interpretation of this revival, see Ambridge, Penn., Old Economy 
Village archives, Remarks by George Rapp, 15 February 1829, Daniel Reibel’s File in 
which he describes this event. Cf. Aaron Williams, The Harmony Society, at Economy, 
Penna (Pittsburgh, 1866), pp. 56-57. 

36 Karl J.R. Arndt, Harmony on the Connoquenessing, 1803-1815. A Documentary 
History (Worcester, Mass., 1980), p. 358. 

37 OEV, Love Feast Records (see above, n. 10), 4 August 1852. 
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Purposes of Harmonist companies and means to achieve them 


In 1866, Aaron Williams, a pastor in the neighboring town of Sewickley, 
wrote a history ofthe Harmony Society. Before publication, he submitted 
the volume to the Harmonists and received a written stamp of approval 
from the current trustees. He described the companies (which he called 
classes) thus: 


He [Rapp] divided the whole community into Classes—the old men and 
the old women, the young men and the young women, and the more 
youthful of both sexes, each separately forming a class, which met once 
or twice a week for social intercourse and mutual improvement. The 
members of these classes were taught to regard each other as brothers and 
sisters, and to watch fraternally over each other’s conduct and deportment, 
and were accustomed, as far as possible, to settle among themselves all little 
difficulties that might arise.°® 


Williams highlighted two purposes for the individual companies—mu- 
tual improvement and social intercourse. 

This mutual improvement was what Rapp referred to in idealistic 
terms as “improving humanity.” In spite of the rationalistic terminology, 
this improvement was not merely ethical and humanistic. Rather, it was 
the natural result of spiritual growth. This was only possible when a mem- 
ber had experienced the new birth, when he/she had the “oil and light 
of the Holy Spirit.” The company meetings were intended to be a cata- 
lyst for spiritual growth, transforming first the individual, then the Har- 
mony Society, and finally the world.” Rapp affirmed that they accom- 
plished this end. The “rays of light and hope” (Lichtblicke) that appeared 
in the company discussions “strengthened them” and “made them suit- 
able for him [Christ],” that is, they fostered increasing spiritual matu- 
rity.“° Through attentive participation at the companies and other reli- 
gious services, the “kingdom of God” which was “planted within them” 
would “each day cause a shout of victory.’*' Spiritual advancement and 
growth in sanctification was the chief purpose and goal of the compa- 
nies, as it was in the Pietist and Separatist conventicles in Württemberg. 


38 Williams, Harmony Society (see above, n. 35), pp. 41-42. 

39 Ambridge, Penn., Old Economy Village archives, Rapp Sermons, MG-185, Box 15, 
Folder 4, L-31. 

40 OEY, Rapp Sermons (see above, n. 39), Folder 6, P-62. 

a Ambridge, Penn., Old Economy Village archives, Rapp Sermons, MG-437, Box 22, 
Folder 83, 17 November 1844. 
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This chief purpose and goal was achieved in a number of ways within 
the Harmonist companies: through Bible exposition and teaching, group 
discussion, exhortation of one another, mnemonic aids, and the singing 
and writing of hymns. Aaron Williams’s description of the companies 
noted that George Rapp himself met with the individual companies “as 
often as possible’? In such a case, Rapp often provided more formalized 
teaching and Bible exposition. On 9 January 1838, one or more of the 
men’s companies met together with Rapp to discuss with him the Fall of 
Adam and Lucifer. They wanted his input and he complied by teaching 
expansively on the subject. Ihe contents of this talk were written down 
by a listener and preserved in the 1838 sermon book. After Father Rapp 
“spoke these important words ... to the community,’ the topic was 
discussed by the men present (es wurde gesprochen).* This is the same 
format that was used in Rapp’s Separatist conventicle in Iptingen. First, 
he taught, then it was openly discussed by all who felt so led by the Spirit. 
Male company leaders, and presumably female ones, likewise provided 
a Bible discussion when Rapp was not present. Notes from one such 
Bible discussion, from the “Privatversammlung” [company] led by “S” 
[unknown leader] in 1832, are extant. Ps. 121,4-8, Jer. 31,33 and 2 Tim. 
4,6 formed the basis for the teaching and ensuing discussion.‘ Bible 
discussions led by company leaders likely had a less formal character than 
when Rapp taught. 

Discussion by the members present was a key element of the com- 
pany meetings. Rapp, on more than one occasion, mentioned the “discus- 
sions within the companies.” This “intimate harmonious conversation 
among men” was highly treasured by the Harmonists.* “Very important” 
insights came to light during such company discussions.“ The conver- 
sation focused not only on the biblical text, but on its application for 
the individual life. Within the intimate circle of the company, members 
“watch[ed] fraternally over each other’s conduct,’ as Williams expressed 
it. They exhorted each other and received correction in turn. This aspect 
of the company’s function corresponds to the early bands of the Herrn- 


#2 Williams, Harmony Society (see above, n. 35), pp. 41-42. 

# Arndt, Doc Hist 1834-1847 (see above, n. 10), pp. 310-312. 

44 Evansville, Ind., University of Southern Indiana Archives, MSS # 311, Box 46, Folder 
14. 
45 OEV, Rapp Sermons (see above, n. 39), Folder 6, P-62 and OEV, Rapp Sermons (see 
above, n. 41), Folder 83, Nov. 17, 1844. 

46 Arndt, Doc. Hist. 1820-1824 (see above, n. 3), p, 476. 

47 OEV, Rapp Sermons (see above, n. 41), Folder 83, 10 November 1844. 
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huter. The latter, likewise, served as a forum for reciprocal confession and 
exhortation, Seelsorge, or “care of the soul” in its truest sense.*® 

A discussion or repetition of a sermon was another method employed 
in the company meetings. This was a method that even Rapp used 
on occasion when he visited a company. On 17 November 1844, he 
expressed his frustration with the company members for not being able 
to repeat the sermon they had heard just that morning. “Even when you 
today understood my sermon and were inspired by it in your spiritual 
part, yet it has also been lost again, just like it was in the old days, for 
you can't bind it, because you have so little born again salt. Otherwise 
you could also repeat it in the company.” This practice of reviewing a 
sermon was very common in the Pietist conventicles in Wiirttemberg. 

One unique method that the Harmonist companies used to solve 
the problem of “spiritual forgetfulness” was to summarize the company 
teaching in one pithy sentence or proverb. These summary statements 
were written and collected and served, in effect, both as a pedagogical 
tool and a mnemonic aid to assist the Harmonist in retaining spiritual 
truths and insights. In an introduction to the notes from “S’s” company 
teaching, reference to this practice is made: “On the 2 ... th of March, 
1832 in the Privatversammlung of S, Christianity or the teaching con- 
cerning it was discussed and summarized in two short sentences [my 
emphasis] or with few words: ‘Man, let yourself fall’ and “Take your sup- 
port or rest in faith in the Almighty God. This short statement is very nec- 
essary and absolutely indispensable for our pilgrim’s path through this 
entire life.” This text indicates that after the group Bible discussion, the 
main teaching of the meeting was formulated in this case into two pithy 
statements, which could easily be remembered. 

An entire collection of 51 of these “short statements” was included 
in the 1838 sermon book.”! Many more were originally present as at 
least one densely written page is missing from the middle of the col- 


48 See Gottfried Schmidt, Die Banden oder Gesellschaften im alten Herrnhut; Zeit- 
schrift fiir Briidergeschichte 3 (1909), 145-207 for the most thorough discussion of this 
phenomenon. 

2 OEY, Rapp Sermons (see above, n. 41), Folder 83, 17 November 1844. 

50 “Den 2... te Merz 1832 wurde in der Privatversamlung vom S: das Christenthum, 
oder die Lehre davon in 2 kurzen Säzen, oder mit wenig Worten gesagt ud: zusammen 
gefasst: Mensch laß dich fallen, ud: nimm eine Fassung im Glauben zu Gott dem 
Allmächtigen. Dieser kurze Saz ist sehr nötig ud: ganz unentbehrlich vor unsern Pilgerus- 
Lauf durch das ganze Leben hindurch? USI (see above, n. 44), Folder 14. 

51 Memorandum Book, 1827-1828 contains similar proverbs, but they are not specif- 
ically identified as being from the company meetings. 
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lection’s unnumbered pages. These statements were specifically identi- 
fied as “Kurze Säze [sic] aus Privatversammlungen?” There is, therefore, 
no doubt of their origin in the companies. The topics reflected in these 
pithy statements provide the researcher with valuable information as to 
the type of topics discussed in the company meetings. For, after all, the 
“short statements” were one sentence summaries of the main teaching of 
the meeting. 

A topical classification reveals that over one half of the statements were 
concerned with aspects of sanctification—surrender of the self-will, the 
path of suffering, and the mystical union with God (see Appendix A). 
Proverbs of this category were similar to the two pithy statements quoted 
above, that is, they reflected the quietistic mysticism of Gerhard Terstee- 
gen, whom the Harmonists loved and revered.” The Harmonists formu- 
lated summary statements that encouraged them to “completely surren- 
der” themselves, and “completely trust God and the communal spirit? 
“God, let your will be done is the best prayer, but it must include all 
good and bad things.” They were reminded: “Our impotence and God’s 
omnipotence belong together: He [is] the universe and we the nothing- 
ness, he the essence and we the pretence, he the entirety and we the echo.” 
A quietistic tenor was very strongly revealed in one statement. It declared 
that the state of passivity that occurs when a person approaches the mys- 
tical union was such that it made almost no difference if “he should 
completely melt into God or not.’ Like Tersteegen before them, the Har- 
monists stressed the importance of suffering for the Christian life: “He 
who does not suffer in some measure, does not belong to the Body of 
Christ.” 

After sanctification, the second most common cluster of pithy state- 
ments, albeit only 14%, concerned eschatology. The Harmonists were 
exhorted in several proverbs not to grow weary and question the immi- 
nent return of Christ. “We should not doubt the [coming] transforma- 


32 Ambridge, Penn., Old Economy Village archives, 1838 Sermon Book, MG 437, Box 
25. 
°3 Prior to producing their own hymnbooks (1820 onward), the Harmonists used Ter- 
steegen’s Geistliches Blumengärtlein for their worship needs. There are multiple copies 
of six different editions of the GBG in the Harmony Society archives. Tersteegian influ- 
ence is found in Harmonist-written hymnody and in Rapp’s pastoral letters and sermons. 
Richard D. Wetzel, Frontier Musicians on the Connoquenessing, Wabash, and Ohio: A His- 
tory of the Music and Musicians of George Rapp’s Harmony Society, 1805-1906 (Athens, 
Ohio, 1976), pp. 37-38. 

54 OEV, 1838 Sermon Book (see above, n. 52), Kurze Säze #43, #50, #40, #27 and #21. 
The numbering is merely the order in which the proverbs occur in the 1838 sermon book. 
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tion, otherwise we doubt the power of God ... [W]e do not need to know 
when the Lord is coming, but [only] that he is by all means coming.” 
Likewise, the belief in the “restoration of all things” (Wiederbringung aller 
Dinge), common among Wiirttemberg Pietists, was cogently and clearly 
expressed: “Our tenets are that not only the greatest sinner, but also Satan 
will yet emerge from his hell, and come to his possessions and inheri- 
tance.”” Approximately 10% of the proverbs related to a Boehmist con- 
ception of Adam's nature and Fall. The content of these “short statements,” 
thus, places Harmonist religious beliefs well within the parameters of 
both Wiirttemberg and radical Pietism. The use of “summary statements” 
as a pedagogical and mnemonic device was a unique innovation of the 
Harmonists and otherwise unknown among Wiirttemberg Pietists and 
Moravians. 

One final method of furthering spiritual growth within the companies 
was the communal writing (and singing) of hymns and poems.” George 
Rapp himself encouraged the members of the Harmony Society to com- 
pose hymns. In an 1824 letter to his adopted son, Rapp affirmed that the 
recently published Harmonist-composed hymns in Eine kleine Samm- 
lung (1824) were a form of teaching that paralleled his own sermons. 
Both spoke the language of the heart.°* Many of the company-composed 
hymns were written for the Harmony Fest celebration, the anniversary 
of the founding of the Society on February 15, 1805. Of those written, 
approximately 150 of the best compositions were included in the printed 
hymnbooks and sung on the Society’s anniversary. Likewise, in the New 
Harmony era, the male and female companies were either assigned or 
chose various passages from the Song of Solomon and the Psalms. They 
then wrote in their company meetings paraphrases and poems based on 
those texts, which are preserved in a number of manuscript hymnbooks 
with the appropriate company name. In many cases a verse from a Gott- 
fried Arnold hymn was tacked on the end.” This discussion of the pur- 
poses and methods of the companies demonstrates beyond a doubt that 
the companies were conventicles formed to further spiritual maturity. 


55 OEV, 1838 Sermon Book (see above, n. 52), Kurze Säze #29. 

56 OEV, 1838 Sermon Book (see above, n. 52), Kurze Säze #48. 

57 As noted above, this aspect was incorrectly viewed by Donald Pitzer as the solitary 
purpose of the companies. 

58 Arndt, Doc. Hist. 1824-1826 (see above, n. 4), p. 126. 

59 Ambridge, Penn., Old Economy Village archives, MSS Hymnbooks pM 10.1, pM 
10.3, pM 12.2, and pM 12.3. 
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They, likewise, served to provide fellowship and friendship, the “social 
intercourse” that Williams referred to, on one or two evenings a week. 

The theological basis for the Harmonist companies was the strongly 
held belief in the priesthood of all believers. Philipp Jakob Spener in 
Pia Desideria (1675) underscored Luthers conviction that “not only 
the preacher, but all Christians have been made priests by their Savior, 
been anointed with the Holy Spirit and been appointed to perform 
priestly functions.” Therefore, Christians were entitled and obliged to 
“teach, discipline, warn, convert, [and] edify” their fellow believers. 
In his remarks to a group of young Harmonists at the Harmony Fest 
in 1829, Rapp extolled the appropriateness and benefits of group Bible 
discussions, a practice that he said extended back to the beginnings of 
the Iptingen Separatist conventicle circa 1788: “When we first gathered 
together as a Gemeinschaft in 1788 or so we would have discussions 
after our religious services in which each person who has something 
to say would say it. In God’s garden there are many flowers and each 
are different and each beautiful and each person knows something that 
others do not. When someone has something good to say we listen and as 
a result we have the best advice on everything.”°! Rapp affirmed that each 
person had an important contribution to make to the group. Without 
the active participation of each person, described as beautiful flowers in 
God's garden, the best and fullest advice would be lacking. 


Composition and structure of Harmonist companies 


In December 1835, former Harmonist, Adam Schule, testified under oath 
in the court case Schreiber vs. Rapp. In broken English, he affirmed: 
“There was Articles at Wabash. [New Harmony was on the Wabash 
River]. The people divided into companies, and signed in companies.’ 
He thus swore that the Articles of Association signed at New Harmony, 
between 1821 and 1823, were signed in companies. The truthfulness of 
this statement is immediately apparent when the volume containing the 
signed Articles is examined. For the years prior to this time, the original 
or revised Articles of Association were written in the leather-bound 


60 Philipp Jacob Spener, Pia Desideria. Umkehr in die Zukunft. Reformprogramm des 
Pietismus, rev. Erich Beyreuther, 5d. ed. (Giessen, 1995), pp. 56-57. 

61 OEV, Remarks by George Rapp (see above, n. 35). 

62 Arndt, Doc. Hist. 1834-1847 (see above, n. 10), p. 151. 
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book once and signed in marital and family groups on the subsequent 
pages. Between 1821 and 1823, however, approximately fifty copies of 
the revised Articles were produced, and then signed by members of 
individual companies (in private homes according to Schule’s testimony) 
before the men’s copies were pasted in the leather book. (The women’s 
copies are extant but remained unattached.) 

This practice in the New Harmony era provides the researcher with 
invaluable information concerning the composition of the companies. 
We can determine all members of one company who signed the Articles, 
though, of course, not those who abstained. For Schule's testimony con- 
firmed that “some objected to signing it [the Articles], as it might take 
their rights from them.” Some of the leaders of the companies can be 
ascertained from the group authorship of Harmonist hymns and poems 
in the manuscript and printed hymnbooks. For instance, the designation 
“[Elisabeth] Hurlebausin Comp[anie]” or “Hilbert Scholles Comp[anie]” 
in manuscript hymnbook pM 12.2 should be understood as indicating 
the leader of the company, and not the location of the meeting at a cer- 
tain house. 

What can be learned about the composition of the Harmonist compa- 
nies from the Wabash Articles? First, the companies were strictly divided 
by gender, being either all male or all female. This corresponds to the 
common practice (and magisterial ruling) within Württemberg Pietism 
to divide large Privatversammlungen into meetings for single men, single 
women, married men, and married women.® For example, in Fellbach 
in 1788, there were seven Pietist Privatversammlungen: three for married 
men, two for married women, and one each for single men and women 
aged ca. sixteen to 25.66 Pietist pastor, Philipp Matthäus Hahn, set up 
in Kornwestheim in the 1770s separate meetings for women, men and 


% Arndt, Doc. Hist. 1834-1847 (see above, n. 10), p. 151. 

64 Hilbert Scholle did not lead a household at New Harmony; Elisabeth Hurlebausin 
lived in Bruderhaus Nr. 1. See Weingärtner's 1832 map of New Harmony for heads of 
households and the Book of Women’s Clothing for inhabitants of Bruderhaus Nr. 1. 
Ambridge, Penn., Old Economy Village archives, Wallrath Weingärtner’s 1832 map of 
New Harmony, MG-185, Maps and Land drafts, 06.72.17.84, and ibid., Book of Women’s 
Clothing, 1821-1827, MG-185, Microfilm Roll #216. 

6 Fr, Buck, Württembergische Väter. Bilder aus dem christlichen Leben Wiirttembergs 
im 19. Jahrhundert, vol. 4 (Stuttgart, 1905), p. 10. 

66 Findeisen, Pietismus in Fellbach (see above, n. 28), p. 128. Findeisen notes that the 
separation of persons by gender, age and marital status reflected the traditional village 
age and social class divisions of those who met in the taverns and pubs. Ibid, pp. 123- 
124. 
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single men (Bubenstunden). Separatists, however, did not always com- 
ply with the magisterial command to separate the sexes in their meet- 
ings, in spite of renewed warnings.‘® Often the women sat at one end of 
the table in the Stube and listened quietly to the men discuss the Bible 
passage. The Moravians, on the other hand, strictly separated the sexes 
in all of their smaller group meetings. 

The average size of a Harmonist company was ten to fifteen mem- 
bers. The two hundred sixty men who signed the Articles in 1821-1823 
were divided into 24 companies, making an average of eleven men per 
company.” The companies with fewer than average signers fall almost 
exclusively into one of two categories: either the company members had 
recently arrived at the Harmony Society (1817-1820), or they were young 
people aged twenty to 22.”' In both cases, it is more likely that the compa- 
nies were also average size, but that newcomers and the young children of 
members were more hesitant to sign the Articles of Association. There- 
fore, the companies appeared to be smaller than they actually were. 

People in the same company were roughly the same age.” This was 
most pronounced for the youth. The twelve members of Eberhard Frank's 
company were all either 21 or 22. Those in Heinrika Zundel’s were 
between eighteen and 21 years.” It is likely that new companies were 
formed annually or biannually for the young men and women who had 
come of age. At least during the New Harmony era there were enough 
young people in the Harmony Society to form companies with one’s 
immediate peers.’* Although companies of youthful members often had 


67 Brecht, ‘Hahn und der Pietismus im mittleren Neckarraum’ (see above, n. 29), 
P. 419. 

68 After the Visitation report in Unterweissach on 4 May 1809, the consistory ordered 
once again that the sexes be divided in the Separatist conventicle there. Georg Leibrandt, 
Die Auswanderung aus Schwaben nach Rußland 1816-1823 (Stuttgart, 1928), p. 42. 

© Leibbrandt, Auswanderung (see above, n. 28), p. 50. 

70 Three companies had four to six signers; seven had seven to ten; twelve had eleven 
to fifteen and two companies had sixteen to eighteen signers. 

a Ambridge, Penn., Old Economy Village archives, Articles of Association, Box C- 
001, pp. 42, 43, and 44 (newcomers with fewer than average signers). Ibid., pp. 60, 61, 
and 62 (young people companies with fewer than average signers). 

72 Karl J.R. Arndt’s prosopographical listing of all Harmonist members with birthdate, 
place of origin, occupation etc. in George Rapp’s Disciples, Pioneers and Heirs: A Register 
of the Harmonists in America, ed. Donald E. Pitzer and Leigh Ann Chamness (Evansville, 
Ind., 1994) is the basis for the author’s analysis throughout the section on the composition 
of the companies. 

73 OEV, Articles of Association (see above, n. 71), p. 65. 

74 Ambridge, Penn., Old Economy Village archives, Thermometer Book, MG-185, 1- 
4994, Box C-0002, Vol. 6, 18 December 1843 reads: “Girls first time in Comp:[any] on 
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only a two or three year age span, those with middle-aged and elderly 
members had a much broader span, often ten or more years.” The 
youngest member in Catharina Bentel’s company was the 38 year old 
widow Friedrika Mutschler; the oldest member was 69 years old.’° This 
broad age span was in part caused by the relatively frequent inclusion 
of a family member or parent in the same company. This practice was 
found in the male companies, although it was more pronounced among 
the women.” There were numerous cases of siblings being in the same 
company. The company led by Catharina Frank and Philena Stark had 
among its fourteen members two sets of sisters and one set of probable 
cousins.’® Thus, although companies were roughly divided by age, other 
factors such as family ties also played a role. 

The same marital status, however, was not the decisive factor for 
inclusion in one or another company. Marital status was more a function 
of one’s age. People over 40 years old in 1821 were usually married, at 
least on paper. The Harmony Society was virtually a celibate community 
by this era. Most married people lived in the same house in separate 
bedrooms on different floors, that is, celibately. Their marital status was, 
thus, incidental. Companies with members of middle age and older were 
often composed, therefore, of married and widowed persons, with an 
occasional single person mixed in for good measure (see chart of male 
companies below). Companies with members less than 40 years of age 
were composed almost exclusively of single persons. The younger folk 
had adopted celibate values by this time. 

Marital status, became on the contrary, one of the the key organiz- 
ing factors when large Pietist Privatversammlungen were divided into 
smaller, more manageable groups. Married men were separated from 
single men and both groups from the women members. Similarly divi- 
sion on the basis of marital status was practiced in the Brüderunität. In 


Monday night.’ Important events within the community were noted in these volumes. 
The volume did not indicate whether a new company was formed. It is possible that by 
1843, the practice of celibacy had so decreased the number of young people that the girls 
were added to already existing companies. 

75 Male companies with members in their twenties had on average a six year age span; 
those with members from their mid-twenties to mid-thirties, an eleven to thirteen year 
span; middle-aged members, fifteen to twenty years and with those over fifty, a 20 to 30 
year age span was typical. 

76 OEY, Articles of Association (see above, n. 71), signed 7 February 1821. 

77 Regina Bergdorf (34) and her mother, Margaretha (69) were in the same company. 
OEV, Articles of Association (see above, n. 71), signed 7 February 1821. 

78 OEV, Articles of Association (see above, n. 71), signed 21 January 1821. 
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the 1740s, the concept of segregation into choirs was extended from the 
Single Sisters and Brethren to the married folk. Though also developed 
at Herrnhut, the choir system at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, became “the 
most developed in the Moravian world,’ with its choirs covering “every 
stage of life, from conception to burial.” Thus, a typical Moravian female 
would chronologically advance from the Infants’ Choir, to the Little Girls 
Choir, Older Girls Choir, Single Sisters’ Choir, then possibly to the Mar- 
ried Choir, and Widows Choir.” Such strict division on the basis of age 
and marital status was not practiced in the Harmony Society. Marital sta- 
tus was rather incidental. 

The division into companies was, likewise, not based on village of ori- 
gin, such as was the case in one early and short-lived (1728-1730) form of 
grouping among the Herrnhuter.*° Members of the same company came 
from a number of villages and areas in Württemberg. The largest of the 
male companies was that probably led by Georg Keppler/Jacob Dürr.?! 
The village of origin is known for fifteen of the eighteen members. As 
illustrated in the table below, members of the company came from ten 
different villages in four distinct areas of Württemberg. One set of broth- 
ers were both from the village of Schorndorf. Four other villages had 
two members each. Most likely they were friends and, therefore, put into 
the same company. Rapp statement, quoted above, that “people who are 
fairly similar in their opinions and disposition meet together,’ was prob- 
ably the factor at play here rather than the same birthplace. 


Villages of Origin. Keppler/Dürr Company 


Oberamt Leonberg Members Oberamt Reutlingen Members 


Heimerdingen 2 Pfüllingen 2 
Unterhausen 1 

Oberamt Maulbronn 

Gündelbach 2 Oberamt Schorndorf 

Kleinvillars 2 Schorndorf 2 

Lomersheim 1 Schnaith 1 

Wurmberg 1 Schornbach 1 


” Craig T. Atwood, Community of the Cross. Moravian Piety in Colonial Bethlehem 
(University Park, Penn., 2004), p. 8. 

80 Hanns-Joachim Wollstadt, Geordnetes Dienen in der christlichen Gemeinden darge- 
stellt an dem Lebensform der Herrnhuter Briidergemeine in ihren Anfängen (Göttingen, 
1966), p. 102. 

81 The first name of the Keppler who led a company is unknown and more than one 
man comes in question. There were two Jacob Dürrs in the Harmony Society (father 
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Members of the same company did not practice the same occupa- 
tion, contrary to Karl Arndt’s contention that the companies were work 
units. The Keppler/Dürr company had representatives of the following 
trades: two weavers, two shoemakers, two farmers, one hatter, one dyer, 
one cooper, one fireman, one carpenter, and seven with unknown occu- 
pations.®? The other male companies present a similar picture. (Occu- 
pations were not given for females.) Furthermore, company members 
did not live together in the communal experiment of the New Harmony 
era—the Community Houses Nr. 1 through 4. Besides the male inhab- 
itants known to have lived in Bruderhaus Nr. 1 after its construction in 
1819, 22 women lived there. Of these females, five were too young to be 
in a company (aged twelve to sixteen). The remaining seventeen women, 
aged nineteen to 64 in 1821, were members of ten different companies.*? 
This contrasts sharply with the Single Sister and Brethren houses at Her- 
rnhut and Bethlehem, where spiritual nurture and communal living were 
combined during the General Economy. Unlike the Moravian dormi- 
tories, the Harmonist Bruderhduser did not extinguish or replace the 
nuclear with a surrogate family. Rather the familial nature (and mixed- 
gender) of the small Harmonist households was merely multiplied and 
enlarged in the dormitories. Bruderhaus Nr. 2, established in 1822, was 
inhabited, besides others, by the male and female members of at least five 
families.** The Harmonists, in spite of their celibate lifestyle, valued and 
upheld the nuclear family. This stands in sharp contrast to the Moravians 
during the General Economy. 


and son). It is unknown which Jacob Dürr led a company. Therefore, the Keppler/Dürr 
leadership is not definitive, but the author uses this designation for the sake of simplicity. 
OEV, Articles of Association (see above, n. 71), p. 50. 

82 ibid. Cf. Arndt, George Rapp’s Disciples (see above, n. 72). 

83 Five of the fourteen members (or about one-third) of Elisabeth Hurlebaus’s com- 
pany lived in the dormitory. Three other companies had two members each living there, 
six had but one member. The residents of the Community houses were determined by 
utilizing the Book of Women’s Clothing and the Book of Medicines Administered. OEV, 
Book of Women’s Clothing (see above, n. 64) and ibid., Book of Medicines Administered, 
1823, MG-185, Microfilm Roll 216. 

84 The Johannes Herrmann, Wilhelm Hinger, Adam Jung, David Kant, and Penotus 
Zundel families lived in Bruderhaus Nr. 2. 
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Leaders of Harmonist companies 


In a letter George Rapp wrote in October of 1824, he stressed not just 
the high purpose ofthe companies, but the crucial role that the company 
leader played. Whether or not companies could “improve humanity ... 
depends upon what kind ofleader (Vorman) they have, and what purpose 
he embraces. Then it will become [either] useful for the whole, otherwise 
the opposite—[it will become] even detrimental”® Rapp might have 
penned these words reminiscent of a situation involving a company 
leader several months prior. Adam Nachtrieb and Johannes Eberle, part 
of the vanguard of men at Economy, came to Rapp in August of 1824. 
Since being away from Wilhelm Schmidt, a member and possible co- 
leader of their company at New Harmony, the two men realized the 
degree of damage that had been done to their “simple faith” (Einfalt 
des Glaubens) through his teaching. Rapp wrote from Economy to his 
adopted son, Frederick, at New Harmony, that he should deal personally 
with this situation. If Wilhelm persisted in his rationalistic “system,” 
which “desires to gauge all things with reason,’ then Frederick should 
warn the company leader, Joseph Hornle, and the other members. They 
were of the opinion that “if he does not soon comply, then he is lost and 
is laughingly proceeding without further ado toward the gates of eternal 
misery. ’*° Interestingly, Wilhelm Schmidt was a physician and surgeon, 
and, therefore, perhaps more receptive to humanistic reason. He was 
also later the leader of the dissenters, who seceded in 1832. This episode 
reveals that discipline and correction of company leaders, at least in this 
case, was in the hands of George and Frederick Rapp. Unfortunately, 
the sources are silent concerning the selection and ongoing training of 
company leaders. The control that Rapp had over his Society suggests, 
however, that he and possibly the elders were deeply and personally 
involved. 

The leaders of twelve of the 24 male companies in 1821-1823 can be 
established definitively through a comparison of company leaders listed 
in several manuscript hymnbooks with the known companies that signed 
the Wabash Articles. The heads of thirteen out of 25 female companies 
can likewise be ascertained (see Appendix B).°” 


85 Arndt, Doc. Hist. 1824-1826 (see above, n. 4), p. 208. 

86 Arndt, Doc. Hist. 1824-1826 (see above, n. 4), p. 116. 

87 Two manuscript hymnbooks, pM 10.3 and pM12.2, date from the relevant era, 
1821-1823 according to Wetzel, Frontier Musicians (see above, n. 53), pp. 283-284. 
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Male Companies with known Leaders 


Date Agein Mean Age Marital Company HH 


Name of Leader arrived 1821 age range status type/size Head 
Conrad Feucht 1805 21 21.0 20-22 S S (7) 
Eberhard Frank 1805 21 21.6 21-22 S S (12) 

Jacob Bessan 1805 22 22.0 21-23 S S (8) 

Hiob Pfeil 1807 22 21.6 21-22 S S (5) 

Jacob Wohlgemuth 1805 23 23.1 22-25 S S (11) 

Adam Schreiber 1806 28 26.4 23-29 S S (14) 

Hilbert Scholle 1805 32 27.0 23-38 S 14S/ı1M 

Joseph Hörnle 1805 34 34.2 31-39 S S (13) 
Johannes Stahl 1805 45 45.0 33-51 WwW 6M/4W/4S X 
Johannes Hörnle/ 1805 61 56.0 39-69 W 7M/4W/ıS X 
Joh. Langenbacher 1805 39 X 
Matthias Scholle 1805 75 64.3 54-87 WwW 5M/3W/3S X 


An analysis of the known male company leaders during the New Har- 
mony era allows the researcher to draw the following conclusions (see 
table above): 1) All male leaders without exception belonged to the orig- 
inal emigration in the years 1805-1807. That is, they belonged to the old 
guard, who had been in the Society long enough to thoroughly assimilate 
Harmonist values and convictions. During the Great Schism of 1832, one 
third of the members of the Harmony Society seceded. Not one of these 
twelve leaders for eleven companies seceded or left the Society, although 
four had died prior to 1832.88 They were loyal, faithful members. 2) The 
leaders were the same age or slightly older than the mean age of all mem- 
bers of the company. 3) Companies with youthful members (aged twenty 
to 23) had leaders who were also that young. Remarkably, young peo- 
ple were entrusted with leading their peers. This stands in contrast to 
the Hahnsche Gemeinschaft movement of this era, where the exclusively 
male leaders needed to be at least 40 years of age. 4) Older company lead- 
ers (age 40 and above) were usually household heads at New Harmony. 


Not all leaders can be determined for three reasons: 1) Some companies either did not 
write hymns, or penned ones deemed unworthy of being copied and preserved in the 
manuscript hymnbooks; 2) A company leader was listed by his last name only, making it 
impossible to deduce which individual was intended when more than one relevant person 
with that last name was a member of the Harmony Society; and 3) The first name of the 
leader was given, but two men, usually father and son, shared the same name (e.g. Jacob 
Dürr and Christian Aigner). 

88 Hiob Pfeil, Hilbert Scholle, Johannes Hörnle and Johannes Langenbacher had all 
died after the Wabash Articles but prior to 1832. When the secession rate for all company 
heads listed in MS or printed hymnbooks are examined, the rate is 16% or half that of 
the general Harmonist population. 
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5) At least some of the companies had co-leaders. Among the known 
male leaders, Johannes Hörnle and Johannes Langenbacher shared the 
leadership of their group. Approximately half of the women’s companies 
had known co-leaders. 6) At least one person, Johannes Langenbacher, 
was the head of two companies.*? Langenbacher’s leadership in two com- 
panies may well have been an exceptional situation within the Harmony 
Society brought about by a particular need. 

Women are listed both in the manuscript and printed hymnbooks as 
leaders of companies in exactly the same manner as men. It would make 
no sense to have women used to identify a company, if they were led 
by men. It would suffice to label the company “Georg Bentel’s women’s 
group,’ for instance. It is quite remarkable that Harmonist women were 
allowed to lead companies. Eberhard Fritz’s research on the Separatist 
movement in Wirttemberg leads him to conclude that, although women 
were convinced followers and had an important role within the move- 
ment, they never led the Privatversammlungen. These were led exclu- 
sively by the male members.” A similar situation prevailed among the 
Pietist conventicles. In the 1780s and 1790s in Fellbach, a “brother” con- 
tinued to lead the single women’s group, even after complaints of “irreg- 
ularity” were raised. This demonstrates the common Pietist conviction 
that “women are to remain silent’! Therefore, for Harmonist women to 
lead the female companies was quite a break from the Pietist and Sep- 
aratist tradition in Württemberg. On the other hand, Moravian women 
not only led band and choir meetings, in some cases (Anna Nitschmann) 
they served as eldresses within the community. 

Although women with great probability led the female companies, for 
the signing of the Wabash Articles, however, they were treated differently 
than the men. To assure the legality of the document, each copy of the 
Articles signed by a company of men usually had two witnesses, besides 
George Rapp’s signature. With very few exceptions, the witnesses for the 
male companies were elders of the Society, in half the cases Frederick 
Rapp and Johannes Schnabel. For only three of the female companies 
did elders serve as witnesses (see Appendix B). Rather a husband or 
older brother of one of the female members served as one or both of the 


8° Arndt, Doc. Hist. 1824-1826 (see above, n. 4), p. 64. 

90 Eberhard Fritz, “Urchristliches Ideal und Staatsraison: Württembergische Sepa- 
ratistinnen und Separatisten im Zeitalter Napoleans, Zeitschrift für Württembergische 
Landesgeschichte 59 (2000), pp. 71-98, there 84. 

°l Findeisen, Pietismus in Fellbach (see above, n. 28), pp. 187-189. 
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witnesses for groups with women older than age 40. For women aged 
30 and younger, a father or older brother witnessed the signing. How is 
this differing situation for the women to be interpreted? Was it a form 
of social pressure to assure their cooperation in signing the Articles? 
Was it merely a means of underscoring that women are under the aegis 
of their husbands or older male members of the family? Or were these 
male members in some way responsible for the womans company in 
question? Did they lead the meetings when Bible teaching took place? 
Unfortunately, the sources do not allow us to answer these questions. 


Conclusion 


Ihe companies within the Harmony Society were not work parties or 
groups merely formed for poetic composition. Rather, they were a form 
ofthe same Pietist and Separatist conventicles that Rapp and his followers 
attended prior to emigration to the United States. The goal of these lay- 
led companies was spiritual growth. The company leader led a Bible 
study in which discussion by the membership was a central element. 
Summary statements of the main teachings were written down, collected 
and preserved. The members within the group applied biblical truth to 
their own life situation and exhorted and encouraged their fellows to do 
the same. The communal writing of hymns reinforced their distinctive 
beliefs. All of these practices within the companies were based on the 
firmly held conviction of the priesthood of all believers. 

The Harmonists were divided into companies on the basis of age and 
gender, but not by village of origin or occupation. Marital status was not 
a decisive factor for division into companies within this celibate soci- 
ety as it was more a function of one’s chronological age. Family ties con- 
tinued to be a partial factor in determining one’s membership in a par- 
ticular company or living arrangement within the communal dormi- 
tories. The company leaders were long-standing, loyal, and convinced 
members of the Society. Women were with great probability entrusted 
with the leadership of the female companies. Although there were some 
innovations (female leadership and summary statements), Harmonist 
companies continued on American soil the practices and ethos of the 
Pietist/Separatist conventicles of their homeland. The goals, methods, 
and composition of the former were similar to those found in that move- 
ment. On the other hand, considerable differences existed between the 
small-group structures of the Moravians and the Harmonists. Finally, this 
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study of Harmonist companies reinforces the propriety and necessity 
of interpreting George Rapp’s Harmony Society against the backdrop of 
Württemberg radical Pietism. The scholar who ignores the roots of the 
Harmony Society in Württemberg radical Pietism is in grave danger of 
presenting a skewed interpretation of their religious beliefs. 
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Proverbs from Company Meetings (Kurze Säze aus Privat Versammlun- 
gen) 


Total # 
Themes # of Saying ofsı Percentage 
Scripture Word of God 11 1 2.0 
Total 1 2.0% 
God/Theology God's power 40 1 2.0 
Proper Trinity/Holy Spirit 4,19 2 3.9 
Total 3 5.9% 
Christology Christ’s merit/atonement 2, 44, 45 3 5.9 
Side wound of Christ 14 1 2.0 
Total 4 7.9% 
Anthropology Creation/Fall of Adam 10, 17, 34, 38 4 7.8 
Nature of Man 25 1 2.0 
Total 5 9.8% 
Sanctification Annihilation of the self 8, 15, 22, 33, 39, 43, 8 15.7 
47,50 
Suffering/Path of darkness 1, 3, 7, 21, 24, 51 6 11.7 
Temptation 9, 18, 46 3 5.9 
Mystical Union 26, 27, 28, 31 4 7.8 
Bride mysticism/Sophia 23, 49 2 3.9 
Sanctification 5, 13, 20, 32, 37 5 9.8 
Total 29 54.8% 
Eschatology Second Coming 6, 29, 30, 35, 41, 42 6 11.7 
Wiederbringung 48 1 2.0 
Total 7 13.7% 
Spiritual folk wisdom 12, 16, 36 3 5.9 
Total 3 5.9% 
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Appendix B 


Witnesses to the Signing of the Articles of Association by Members of 


Female Companies” 


MS Leader Mean Older Other 
# of Company Age Husband Father Brother Elder Men 
ı2 Catharina Bentel 53.1 X XX 
5 Catharina Keppler 50.8 X XX 
2 Margaretha Epple/ 50.2 XX 
Juliana Ehmann 
19 — 49.2 X Johannes X 
Schnabel 
10 — 47.8 X XX 
15 Elisabeth Hurlebaus 46.9 X XX 
24 — 46.9 XX(son) 
16 — 46.4 XX X 
14 Christina Mutschler 453 X X X 
13 — 45.2 X XX 
25 — 45.0 X X 
9 Catharina Langenbacher/ 44.9 X XX 
Johanna Reichert 
11 — 43.0 XXX 
3 Maria Vesterin 33.7 Johannes X 
Stahl 
6 Elisabetha Dürrwächter 32.7 X X 
ı Catharina Frank/ 30.1 X X 
Philena Stark 
Elisabetha Läupplin 26.1 XX 
4 Maria Reiff/ 24.6 X X 
Sirena Leucht 
8 — 21.1 X X 
21 Carolina Beisser/ 20.9 XX X 
Wilhelmina Bentel 
20 — 19.7 X X 
22 — 19.7 XX 


?2 An italicized X indicates that a family member of a company leader is in view. MS 
# is the order of the women's copies of the Articles. 
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MS Leader Mean Older Other 
# of Company Age Husband Father Brother Elder Men 
18 — 19.3 XX 
23 Sabina Stilz 19.3 X X 

17 — 18.8 Johannes X 


Stahl 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


LEADERSHIP AND MYSTICISM: 
GUSTAF GISSELKORS, JACOB KARMAKI, AND THE FINAL 
STAGES OF OSTROBOTHNIAN SEPARATISM 


ANDRE SWANSTROM 


Separatism, a radical branch of Pietism, made a lasting mark on the spir- 
itual life of Ostrobothnia, a region on the west coast of Finland with 
lively commercial and cultural ties to Stockholm, the Swedish capital. The 
early stages of the Separatist movement in the 1730s and the 1740s have 
attracted some scholarly attention in Finland, whereas the gradual wan- 
ing of Separatism and the closing stages of the movement have been more 
or less neglected. During the heyday of Separatism the number of people 
at the helm of the movement was relatively large compared to the num- 
ber of actual rank-and-file members. However, when the years passed 
by, the top echelons of the movement were depleted and the final years 
of Separatist history are shrouded in an almost impenetrable silence. In 
order to understand the dynamics that led to the demise of Separatism, 
I will apply two key concepts, namely mysticism and transfer of leader- 
ship, in an approach that borrows the mode of analysis from a different 
field of research. Conceptual tools borrowed from studies on Chassidism 
and Jewish mysticism lend themselves to the study of Separatism, even 
though the religious settings are completely different. Temporal and geo- 
graphical as well as sociological affinities between the various branches of 
Chassidism and Separatism are, however, a tempting basis for testing the 
conceptual tools. Both Chassidism and Separatism flourished during the 
eighteenth century in the peripheral regions of Eastern and Northeast- 
ern Europe. The movements attracted followers who looked up to leaders 
with a reputation of being mystics. Chassidism and Separatism also faced 
similar opponents: traditional religious establishments and new intellec- 
tual elites. In contrast to the Chassidic and Separatist brands of mystical 
popular religion, the intellectual elites of the era turned to Enlightenment 
philosophy and a rationalist worldview. 

In the following, I will concentrate my analysis on two Ostrobothnian 
Separatist leaders, Gustaf Gisselkors and Jacob Kärmäki. For a fuller 
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treatment of the Separatist leadership I refer to my doctoral dissertation, 
Separatistleadre i 1700-talets Osterbotten. 


Leadership within Chassidism and other religious movements 


One of the key concepts for this study is the transfer of leadership. Stud- 
ies on Finnish revivalist movements have generally focused on the activ- 
ities of individual revivalist leaders, whose lives and deeds have been 
studied as hermetic totalities without taking into account the dynam- 
ics of succession and the rise of the next prominent leaders. In order 
to gain a new perspective on Ostrobothnian Separatism I have cho- 
sen to use a comparative approach, which takes into account how reli- 
gious authority has been transferred in other contexts. Chassidism, a 
Jewish movement striving for religious renewal in eighteenth century 
Eastern Europe, offers some interesting points of comparison. Chas- 
sidism paved the way for a new form of religious leadership: the mys- 
tical, pious, and popular leaders challenged the learned, wealthy, and 
aristocratic traditional leaders.! Chassidism brought about a dramatic 
change in the concept of religious leadership. Chassidic leadership was 
based on mystical prowess. How was leadership transferred from one 
person to another within Chassidism? Avrum Ehrlich presents in his 
analysis of the Chabad movement some Chassidic ways of handling a sit- 
uation where a new leader was to replace a previous one. In this context 
I do not concentrate on the ritual ways of transferring authority men- 
tioned by Ehrlich. Instead, I focus on the potential candidates for lead- 
ership. According to the Chassidic authorities quoted by Ehrlich, lead- 
ership could be passed on from father to son or from master to disci- 
ple, the main point being that the new leader should be a qualified mys- 
tic.? 

Within Christianity the transfer of leadership has often taken place 
through methods different from those used within Chassidism. There 
are, however, instances where leadership has been transferred from mas- 
ter to disciple. Spener and Francke constitute a prominent example of 
a pietistic chain of masters and disciples. In some instances leadership 
could be transferred from father to son. Anders Achrenius succeeded his 


1 Avrum M. Ehrlich, Leadership in the HaBaD Movement: A Critical Evaluation of 
HaBaD Leadership, History and Succession (Northvale, 2000), p. 21. 
? Ehrlich, Leadership in the HaBaD Movement (see above, n. 1), pp. 32-33. 
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father Abraham Achrenius both as vicar of Nousiainen, Finland, and as 
leader ofthe popular revivalist movement in the parish and its surround- 
ings. In other instances external circumstances intervened and nullified a 
potential chain of succession. In 1830 the only son of Paavo Ruotsalainen, 
the great leader of Finnish Pietism, was assassinated.’ Thus the transfer of 
leadership from father to son was no longer possible. It is hard to evaluate 
whether Paavo Ruotsalainen’s son actually would have had the requisite 
traits expected of a future revivalist leader. It is, however, certain that the 
violent death of Juhana Ruotsalainen closed one potential venue of suc- 
cession within Finnish Pietism, a venue that could have set a significant 
precedent for later generations. 


Mysticism 


The second key concept for this study is mysticism. Traditional defini- 
tions of mysticism usually deal with intensive religious experiences and 
encounters with the divine. Some sort of encounter with the divine is 
actually an integral part of nearly all religions. Mysticism becomes thus, 
at least according to the traditional definitions, just one form of religion 
among others, albeit a form of religion that is intensified and elevated to a 
higher level. In contrast to this view, Joseph Dan has tried to discern ele- 
ments which distinguish mysticism from conventional forms of religion. 
He describes a qualitative difference between mystics and non-mystics. 
For the mystic there exists a higher divine truth that cannot be reached 
through the usual venues of information, i.e., observation and logical 
thinking. Mystical knowledge cannot be communicated through usual 
linguistic means, since language is insufficient to describe the mystical 
experience.* According to the mystics, the divine cannot be described 
with human words or in logical terms. Consequently the true meaning 
of the Holy Scriptures can be understood only by the mystics. They do 
not deny the literal meaning of Scripture but they maintain that there is 
a level beyond the literal meaning of the words, a level which is accessi- 
ble only through mystical means. The mystic chooses the venue of inner 
contemplation and avoids conflict if his or her religious background 
or tradition turns out to be inadequate or disturbing. The potential for 


3 Antti Lappalainen, Valat ja valheet. Juhana Paavonpoika Ruotsalaisen salamurha 
Nilsiässä 1830 (Jyvaskyla, 2003), p. 6. 
4 Joseph Dan, Jewish Mysticism, 4 vols. (Northvale, 1999), 3: 11-16. 
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conflict with the social and religious establishment is low since the mystic 
does not preach, change, or incite his or her fellow believers into trans- 
formative activity. 


Gustaf Gisselkors—warrior and mystic 


Gustaf Gisselkors combined a successful military career with the con- 
templative inner life of a devout Separatist mystic. The greater part of 
Gisselkors’ early biographical data regards his military career. Gisselkors 
was born in 1693 in Ostrobothnia. At an early age he chose to pursue 
a military career. He rose steadily in the ranks: he became corporal in 
1712, sergeant in 1716, and sergeant first class in 1717. He took part in the 
campaign in Norway and was promoted to second lieutenant in 1718. In 
1741 he advanced to the rank of lieutenant. In 1748 he became the quar- 
termaster of his regiment and in 1750 captain and company comman- 
der. He retired from that position in June 1761. Gustaf Gisselkors died in 
Lappfjard, Ostrobothnia, where he was buried on 27 August 1769.° 
Focusing on Gustaf Gisselkors’ family life, we find the radical impact of 
Separatism. Gustaf Gisselkors was married to Catharina Holtz. The cou- 
ple had several children, a number of whom I have succeeded in trac- 
ing through different church records, including the daughters Hedwig 
Sophia (born 9 March 1732 in Isokyrö) and Susanna (born 21 August 
1737 in Nykarleby).’ They also had a son named Carl Friedrich.* The 
religious life of the Gisselkors family attracted the interest of the local 
clergy in Nykarleby after Gustaf Gisselkors had been absent from Com- 
munion for a long time. This information was noted in connection with 
an administrative inspection of the parish in January 1736.” The priests 
were unable to summon Gisselkors to the inspection and they had to wait 
until further measures could be taken. After the priests had located Gis- 
selkors and interrogated him, he told them that he was trying to lead a 
sanctified life and because of his spiritual struggle he did not, for the time 


5 Dan, Jewish Mysticism (see above, n. 4), p. xx. 

6 C-B.J. Petander, Kungliga Österbottens regemente 1723-1771 (Vasa, 1973), p. 173; 
Lappjärd Church Archive. 

7 Isokyrö and Nykarleby Church Archives. 

8 Carl Friedrich advanced to staff lieutenant. He died on ı November 178?. See 
Petander, Kungliga Österbottens regemente (see above, n. 6), p. 173. 

? Matthias Akiander, Historiska upplysningar om religiösa rörelserna i Finland i äldre 
och senare tider, 7 vols. (Helsingfors, 1857), 1: 257-258. 
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being, see himself fit to participate in Communion. In addition, he told 
the priests that his wife and their eighteen-year-old daughter did not have 
clothes that would be compatible with their social position at Commu- 
nion.! Consequently, they preferred to stay at home instead of enduring 
the disgrace of coming to church in poor attire. Gisselkors said that the 
family was poverty-stricken and that they were unable to obtain decent 
clothes." 

In 1737 Gisselkors summoned the priest to his home in order to par- 
take in Communion honoring the Easter holiday. Gustaf and Catha- 
rina received the sacrament while their daughter did not participate in 
Communion. When the priest asked why the daughter did not partici- 
pate, Gisselkors answered that she was not yet of age (i.e. she was under 
21 years old), and consequently, if she was not legally responsible for 
her worldly affairs, she could be even less responsible for her spiritual 
affairs.'* Apparently, Gustaf Gisselkors exercised strict control over the 
religious life of his children. 

During the following years, the priests scrutinized the Gisselkors fam- 
ily. The priests reported the religious state of the family to the diocesan 
chapter. As a consequence of Gustaf Gisselkors’ military profession, the 
family was forced to move repeated times from one location to another. 
The priests found it difficult to give Gisselkors adequate instruction in 
the Christian doctrine, since the family was constantly on the move. The 
chapter pressed the local clergy to continue with the required instruc- 
tion, but Gustaf Gisselkors was always one step ahead of the priests. In 
1746, the local clergy in Kemi were asked to provide information on the 
whereabouts of Gisselkors.!? The chapter heard that Gisselkors was living 
in Liminka, and this information was communicated to the worldly judi- 
cial authorities so that they could take action against Gisselkors.'* Sep- 
aratism and absence from Communion were criminal offenses, which 
could be prosecuted before a secular court if the persuasive and judicial 
powers of the clergy were not enough to persuade the dissidents to recant 
their heresies and return to their normal parish life. 

The Abo diocesan chapter wrote in its memorandum dated 31 May 
1758, that the leading Separatists should be taken to court. When it came 


10 I have not been able to find this daughter in the church records. 
11 Akiander, Historiska upplysningar (see above, n. 9), I: 259. 

12 Akiander, Historiska upplysningar (see above, n. 9), I: 260. 

13 Akiander, Historiska upplysningar (see above, n. 9), I: 137-138. 

14 Akiander, Historiska upplysningar (see above, n. 9), I: 201, 231. 
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to Gisselkors, the chapter concluded that there was nothing to do before 
he returned from the war in Pomerania.’ The legal action urged by the 
clergy never led to any sentences, since the court of appeal viewed matters 
in a more liberal light. 

Despite repeated interrogations by the local clergy, Gustaf Gisselkors 
was able to function as a Separatist quite freely. His geographic mobility 
increased his influence in an exponential way.!° As I noted above, Gis- 
selkors’ oldest daughter seemed to have received a Separatist upbringing. 
She either did not want to or was not allowed to participate in Commu- 
nion. We do not know much about the son Carl Friedrich. He followed 
the example of his father and chose a military career. Whether the Sep- 
aratist influence from his childhood home was manifested in his later 
life remains unclear. A sign of an enduring Separatist influence comes 
to the fore in Närpes during the 1770s and the 1780s. Tor Krook notes 
that Catharina Elisabetha Gisselkors was counted as one of the remaining 
Separatists in the parish. Krook deems it probable that Catharina Elisa- 
betha was the daughter of Gustaf Gisselkors.!” Catharina Holtz, the wife 
of Gustaf Gisselkors, lived in Narpes until 1775, when she died at the age 
of 88.1? 

The children of Gustaf Gisselkors did not become prominent Sepa- 
ratist leaders. Even though most of his children were girls, this was by no 
means an obstacle for their advancement within the movement. Women 
could be leaders within the Separatist movement, as is demonstrated by 
the leadership of Catharina Asplund. There must have been reasons other 
than gender that affected the outcome. Looking for potential disciples, we 
have to bear in mind that Gisselkors had a geographically extended net- 
work. In fact, Jacob Kärmäki, a peasant in Laihia, is among those who 
fell under Gisselkors’s influence and became a Separatist, as discussed 
below.!? Gisselkors translated Thomas Bromley’s The Way to the Sabbath 


15 Ibid. 

16 Gisselkors was the proprietor of several regimental manors in different parishes: 
Laihia (1723-1730), Nykarleby (1730-1740), Oulunsalo (1740-1741), Ylistaro (1748- 
1750) and Ilmajoki (1750-1761). See Kaarlo Wirilander, Suomen armeijan upseeristo ja 
aliupseeristo 1718-1810. Virkatalonhaltijain luettelot (Helsinki, 1953), pp. 299-327. 

17 Tor Krook, 1700-talets väckelserörelser i Österbottens svenska församlingar (Jakob- 
stad, 1928), p. 110. 

18 Narpes Church Archive. She died on 12 November 1775 and was buried a week 
later. 

19 Akiander, Historiska upplysningar (see above, n. 9), I: 122. 
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of Rest, into Finnish.” The translation made mystical literature available 
to the Finnish-speaking Separatists. It was distributed through hand- 
written copies and exerted an influence in Ostrobothnian mystical cir- 
cles, well into the nineteenth century. Despite Gisselkors’ role as mentor 
and translator, it is hard to point to any particular prominent disciple of 
his. Was the Separatist leadership of Gustaf Gisselkors a singular phe- 
nomenon that was doomed to fade away without any heir? 

After a long period where the absence of historical sources is conspic- 
uous, the leadership of Gustaf Gisselkors reemerges in a letter dated 15 
May 1767. The letter was written in Finnish and has the character of a 
spiritual testament. With an overflowing sense of joy, Gisselkors con- 
veyed to the reader his latest spiritual experiences. He wrote that he 
had once again started to go to church in order to appear respectable. 
As an inadvertent messenger of divine Providence, the local vicar had 
come to his residence and told him that the parish had until that point 
been free from heathen, i.e. false sects.”! Gisselkors answered the vicar 
that he would not let his presence pollute the congregation any longer. 
The vicar immediately regretted his words, but according to Gisselkors 
it was God himself, who had put the words in the mouth of the vicar in 
order to separate Gisselkors from the hypocritical parish life. The letter 
continued with the three angels of Rev. 14 and the procession of piety, 
grace, and faith in divine Providence. It is probable that Gisselkors’ let- 
ter circulated among the Separatists and the adherents of later mystical 
movements in Ostrobothnia.” Even though Gisselkors does not seem to 
have had any close disciples or personal associates, one can find a col- 
lective group of heirs to his Separatist leadership among the anonymous 
Finnish-speaking mystics to whom he addressed his spiritual testament. 


Jacob Kärmäki—tenant farmer and revivalist leader 


Jacob Kärmäki became tenant at the chaplain’s residence in Laihia in 
1727.” His spiritual awakening occurred around the year 1729. After 
an intensive spiritual struggle, he was able to find peace for his soul. 


20 National Archives of Sweden, Acta ecclesiastica 119, Undersékningsprotokoll Lai- 
hela den 12 februari 1759. 

1 Akiander, Historiska upplysningar (see above, n. 9), I: 244. 

22 Krook, 1700-talets väckelserörelser (see above, n. 17), p. 156. 

23 Akiander, Historiska upplysningar (see above, n. 9), I: 127-131. 
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This peace characterized his later spiritual life, despite the fact that he 
withdrew from parish life and incurred the wrath of both religious and 
worldly authorities upon himself. 

Jacob and his family regularly participated in Communion until 1736. 
After that year there is just alaconic remark in the church records stating 
that Jacob and his family had separated themselves from the parish com- 
munity.”* Kärmäki’s confession of faith on 19 August 1740, underscores 
sincerity, introspection, and the inner spiritual life. He describes himself 
as a simple and uneducated person who, together with his wife, seeks the 
guidance of God. Their conscience forces them to take the road directed 
by God, and Kärmäki asks the authorities to have forbearance with the 
choice he and his wife had made.” 

Despite all sincerity and humility, Karmaki’s pleadings did not win 
the sympathies of the authorities. After countless interrogations and 
attempts to persuade him to recant, the chapter wrote a memoran- 
dum in which Karmaki and his wife Lisa were branded as incorrigi- 
ble Separatists. Their sons Josef and Johan and the daughters Maria, 
Lisa and Susanna were described as corrigible.” According to the mem- 
orandum, Karmaki had “mocked the Divine Service,” and “damaged 
God's church through depriving his children of the true knowledge of 
God?’ Kärmäki was described as the chief Separatist in Laihia. Since 
the local clergy had shown some understanding, the chapter was ready 
to give Kärmäki a last chance to correct his ways, and to reenter nor- 
mal parish life, if he was prepared to publicly recant his heresies in 
church. 

Apparently, Kärmäki did not accept these terms. The case was finally 
brought before the king. The royal conclusions rested on the following 
premises: Kärmäki had not brought his children to be baptized, he had 
not attended church, and when some of his children had died, he had 
interred them without any church ceremonies.”® The illegal spiritual 


24 Laihia Church Archive. 

> Akiander, Historiska upplysningar (see above, n. 9), I: 127-131. 

26 Akiander, Historiska upplysningar (see above, n. 9), I: 203-203. 

27 Akiander, Historiska upplysningar (see above, n. 9), 1:208. 

28 This is not an entirely accurate description, at least when one compares it with the 
information in the church records. Two of Kärmäki’s children are found in the list of 
baptized children in Laihia parish. Lisa (born 11 April 1736) and Beata (born 14 July 
1746) were baptized. The chaplain Israel Reinius noted in another context that Kärmäki’s 
daughter Susanna had been forcibly baptized in 1740 with the aid of the law enforcement 
authorities. Karmaki had made no other attempts to obstruct church procedures, but 
the priests had always had to take the initiative and go to Kaérmaki’s farm in order 
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gatherings had continued in his home, and he had given his children a 
Separatist upbringing. The king would under no circumstances tolerate 
such stubborn disobedience. The priests had suggested that Jacob and 
Lisa Kärmäki be incarcerated in Kronoby hospital, which functioned as 
a mental asylum. The king chose, however, to let them be imprisoned in 
the castle at Abo. The children were ordered to take service with reliable 
masters known for doctrinal purity.” 

Finally, on 11 June 1768, Jacob and Lisa Kärmäki were pardoned and 
released from prison. They were granted permission to return to Laihia 
on the condition that they would not continue with illicit religious activi- 
ties. The local clergy was ordered to report if Jacob and Lisa continued to 
assert heretical teachings. In such an instance they would be imprisoned 
again and brought back to Abo castle.> 

In previous historical research, the final years of Jacob Kärmäki have 
remained veiled in mystery. Karmaki’s contacts with Anna Rogel, a 
famous “sleeping preacher, have been noted. When Kärmäki listened 
to one of Anna Rogel’s sermons, which she delivered while asleep, he 
was elevated to an ecstatic state of mind. This has been regarded as the 
key event that connected Separatism with later mystical movements in 
the region.” After this incident the elderly Karmaki disappears from the 
limelight of church history. 

The Kärmäki family moved, subsequently, to Jakobstad. Susanna Kär- 
mäki moved from Laihia to Jakobstad with her husband, who worked 
as a weaver.” Susanna Jacobsdotter and Anders Byman were married 
in Laihia in October 1770.” Then they moved to Jakobstad where they, 
between 1772 and 1783, had six children, two of whom died at an early 


to bring the children to church for baptism. Kärmäkt’s stance was passive; he did not 
bring the newborns to church, but did not object when the priests came to fetch them. 
National Archives of Sweden, Acta ecclesiastica 119, Undersökningsprotokoll Laihela den 
12 februari 1759. 

2 Akiander, Historiska upplysningar (see above, n. 9), 1:238-239; Kongl. Rescript till 
Abo hofrätt, dat. den 7 maj 1760. 

30 Akiander, Historiska upplysningar (see above, n. 9), I: 252-252. 

3! Matthias Akiander, Historiska upplysningar om religiösa rörelserna i Finland i äldre 
och senare tider, 7 vols. (Helsingfors, 1859) III: 92-97, 104; Krook, 1700 talets väck- 
elserörelser (see above, n. 17), p. 148. On Rogel, see Jan Hill, “Den sovande prediker- 
skan: Anteckningar om Anna Rogel” Lychnos: Arsbok för idé- och lärdomshistoria (1997): 
49-79. 

32 Krook, 1700 talets väckelserörelser (see above, n. 17), p. 114. 

3 Laihia Church Archive. 
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age.’ It has not been previously known that other members of the 
Kärmäki family moved to Jakobstad or that Jacob Kärmäki spent his last 
years there. The church records reveal that the Separatist Jacob Främling 
died on 1 January 1789 in Jakobstad. He was buried on 11 January, and 
according to the church records, he had reached the age of 94 years. The 
cause of death was “severe illness?” The age does not match information 
from other sources, which states Kärmäki had been born in 1699.°° 
The fact that he was given the epithet “Separatist” clearly indicates that 
Jacob Främling was identical with Jacob Kärmäki. Jacob had started to 
use the surname Främling (Swedish for stranger), which described the 
feeling of alienation he experienced in his spiritual and societal milieu.*” 
Apparently, Karmaki’s daughter Lisa also started to use the surname. The 
old maid Lisa Främling died on 23 January 1812, in Jakobstad, at the age 
of 76.°° This information fits other available biographical data on Lisa 
Kärmäki. 

Some minor details in the church records are loaded with information, 
which sheds light on the closing stages of Separatist history in Ostroboth- 
nia. Jacob Kärmäki died, according to the church records, as a Sepa- 
ratist. He was faithful to his ideals until the bitter end. The fact that his 
daughter Lisa started to use the characteristic surname Framling bears 
witness to her commitment to the Separatist ideals. Some form of Sepa- 
ratist influence apparently made itself known in Jakobstad, as late as the 
early years of the nineteenth century. Maybe it was manifested in incon- 
spicuous terms, such as the mystical, sentimental religion of old women, 
practiced in quiet devotion in some dark and humble shack. The fact 
remains that the spiritual legacy of the Kärmäki family was kept by sev- 
eral family members residing in Jakobstad. Susanna Jacobsdotter was the 
last remaining member of the family. She passed away in January 1827. 
Her husband Anders Byman died in October, the following year.” 


34 Jakobstad Church Archive. 

35 Ibid. 

36 Kaisa Ikola, Puoli vuosituhatta Laihian seurakunnassa (Vaasa, 2004), p. 127. 
37 Akiander, Historiska upplysningar (see above, n. 31), III: 92. 

38 Jakobstad Church Archive. 

3 Ibid. 
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The heirs of the revival 


Neither the children of Gustaf Gisselkors, nor the children of Jacob 
Karmaki, became prominent spiritual leaders. Nevertheless, some of the 
children followed in the footsteps of their fathers and adhered to the 
religious tenets and practices of Separatism. They might have also shown 
a tendency towards mysticism. The Separatist theology lived on among 
the children after the demise of the parents, but, in the death of the 
leading personalities, the Separatist movement had lost its greatness. 
Maybe the children of the Separatist leaders lacked the double potential 
that was expected from a true Separatist leader, i.e., qualifications as 
true mystics in combination with leadership abilities of a more mundane 
nature. 

My interpretation of the closing stages of Separatism is intertwined 
with the construction of the term Separatism. The Separatist movement 
was identified, named, and defined by the clergy, i.e. persons vehemently 
opposed to the movement. The priests saw the exterior behavioral pattern 
of the Separatists as absence from Communion and withdrawal from 
parish life. If one takes into account the mystical character of Separatism, 
in light of Joseph Dan's definition of mysticism, one will clearly see that 
the Separatists and the clergy were speaking in totally different terms. 
The dogmatic conflict was chiefly generated by the priests, whereas the 
Separatists themselves would rather have avoided conflict and escaped 
into their own world of mystical contemplation. One can speak of two 
parallel realities. In the first one, the main point was the external behavior 
of the Separatists and their absence from Communion, which caused 
problems for the clergy. In the other one, the mystics (who were called 
“Separatists” by the priests) withdrew from the tumult of this world 
and ascended to their own spheres of mystical contemplation. After 
the priests realized that they could not crush the movement through 
prosecution and imprisonment, the conflict evaporated. The Separatists 
got what they wanted—freedom to practice their religion in tranquility. 
Even though the priests could report that Separatism no longer existed, 
when it came to the behavior of their parishioners, the mystical current 
in Ostrobothnian spirituality lived on. No protocols from interrogations 
would carry on the legacy of this quiet spirituality to posterity, but 
this is by no means conclusive evidence which would demonstrate the 
extinction of the Separatist legacy. 

In Jacob Kärmäki’s encounter with Anna Rogel, we have a clear picture 
of how the Separatist leadership was conveyed to the next generation. The 
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elderly Kärmäki saw in Anna Rogel a true mystic of the new generation. 
Kärmäki had brought up his children as well as he could, but he was 
unable to produce in them the inherent traits that characterized seasoned 
mystics. When Anna Rogel preached and Kärmäki listened to her in 
ecstasy, the torch of leadership was passed on and the new leader got the 
stamp of approval. Ihe same can be said of Gustaf Gisselkors’ contacts 
with the Finnish-speaking mystics. There, one cannot discern any single 
heir, but one can perceive the collective leadership among whom peasant 
mystics and spiritual lay leaders of the new generation were to emerge. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


HAUGEANISM BETWEEN LIBERALISM 
AND TRADITIONALISM IN NORWAY, 1796-1845 


ARNE BUGGE AMUNDSEN 


In most parts of Europe around 1800, political debates were vivid regard- 
ing the future of the civil society. Facing the experiences of the French 
revolution, many liberal voices, in less revolutionary countries as well, 
spoke out in favour of civil rights, and freedom of speech and belief. 

In the twin monarchy of Denmark-Norway, liberal political experi- 
ments had been carried out as early as the 1770s, which included a num- 
ber of years of full freedom of speech and print. Although the liberal free- 
dom acts were withdrawn after a few years, the situation in the two coun- 
tries was rather liberal in the following decades.' 

Political opposition was a problem and the object of censorship. In the 
field of religion, on the other hand, the public sphere was open to quite a 
wide range of public discussions.” This was the case, not least, because of 
the ongoing conflicts between liberal and conservative theologians. Even 
religious groups of more oppositional kinds were “tolerated”—such as 
the Moravians, who were granted the privilege of building their own ideal 
village in the Southern part of Jutland—in Christiansfeld. This privilege 
and the activities legalized with it obviously were in conflict with older 
legislation, but the public opinion and the state reason were in favour 
even of conservative piety with high moral standards—as long as its 
practitioners “kept silent; i.e., worked in private and were not engaged 
in public debates.? 

The real problems started when the relatively liberal legislation met 
with a more aggressive religious opposition, as was the case with the 
quickly expanding Hauge movement in the latter part of the 1790s. 


! Henrik G. Bastiansen & Hans Fredrik Dahl, Norsk mediehistorie (Oslo, 2003), 
p. 58ff. 

? Arne Bugge Amundsen & Henning Laugerud, Norsk fritenkerhistorie 1500-1850 
(Oslo, 2001), p. 231 ff. 

3 Ibid., pp. 165, 249. 
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This article will focus on this movement and its founding father, the lay 
preacher Hans Nielsen Hauge (1771-1824).* Hauge is a rather mythical 
person in the Norwegian history. Among church historians, he has been 
a religious hero to a degree that the political and theological radicalism 
of his message has been marginalized.” Several secular historians have 
included Hauge in their description of modern Norwegian history, but 
their main emphasis has been on the religious leader as a political and 
social actor.® There is, then, a need for a parallel interpretation of both 
the theological and political elements in the thinking of Hans Nielsen 
Hauge and his followers.’ 


Hauge and the Hauge movement 


It is hard to find a single person or movement that has been more 
intensely described and discussed in Norway's modern Church history 
than Hans Nielsen Hauge and the Haugean movement. Hans Nielsen 
Hauge was a peasant’s son from Rolvsøy in Tune Parish, a district some 
ten Norwegian miles southeast of Oslo, the present capital of Norway.® 


4 A Hauge-bibliography—meaning books and articles about Hans Nielsen Hauge— 
for the period 1796-1954 is printed in Hans Nielsen Hauge, Skrifter, H.N.H. Ording, 
ed., 8 vols. (Oslo, 1947-1954), 8: 289-328. A list of different books and articles by and 
about Hauge, and including a short biography, can also be found in J.B. Halvorsen, Norsk 
Forfatter-Lexikon 1814-1880 6 vols. (Kristiania, 1885-1908), 2: 571-578. A more recent 
bibliography is Finn Wiig Sjursen, Den haugianske periode 1. Litterær produksjon av og 
om Hans Nielsen Hauge og haugianerne. En bibliografi (Bergen, 1993), with about 2500 
titles. 

> Arne Bugge Amundsen, ‘“The Haugean Heritage”—A Symbol of National History, 
ed., Jens Braarvig & Thomas Krogh, In Search of Symbols. An Explorative Study [Occa- 
sional Papers from the Department of Cultural Studies, University of Oslo 1] (Oslo, 1997), 
pp. 214-233. 

6 Several contributions of this kind are presented in Svein Aage Christoffersen, ed., 
Hans Nielsen Hauge og det moderne Norge [KULTs skriftserie 48] (Oslo, 1996). 

7 See Arne Bugge Amundsen, ‘Books, letters and communication. The Norwegian 
Hauge Movement, 1796-1840; Arne Bugge Amundsen, ed., Revival and Communica- 
tion. Studies in the History of Scandinavian Revivals 1700-2000 [Bibliotheca Historico- 
Ecclesiastica Lundensis 49] (Lund, 2007), pp. 45-64. 

8 There are many more or less scholarly based biographies of Hans Nielsen Hauge. 
Without a doubt, the most influential in the nineteenth century was the one written 
by the church historian Anton Christian Bang, Hans Nielsen Hauge og hans Samtid, 
ist ed. (Kristiania, 1870). The third edition of Bangs biography appeared in 1910, 
the last one as late as in 1924. Partly based on his own collections of Haugeiana, 
Hallvard Gunleiksson Heggtveit presented a thorough analysis of both Hauge and his 
movement in his description of Norwegian church history in the nineteenth century, 
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After his so-called and much debated “vocation” or “conversion’—an 
experience of deep ecstatic and supernatural character—in the field close 
to his father’s farm on 6 April 1796, the 25 year-old man started to write, 
preach, and discuss religious matters with his family and neighbours.’ 
His message was as simple as it was unrelenting: The beliefin God should 
result in good deeds, in an inner spiritual life, in loving community with 
other believers, and in trust regarding one’s worldly and heavenly fate. 

This message was accompanied by a rather harsh critique of the tra- 
ditional authorities in society, especially the clergy. He was also more 
than sceptical about the value of the traditional use of church services 
and the sacraments. The hypocrites, the non-repentant, the worldly sin- 
ners of all classes and occupations would use services and sacraments as 
the means for guaranteeing their own salvation—which according to the 
young Hauge was a treasonous strategy—leading the sinners to eternal 
damnation. 

Hans Nielsen Hauge’s ideal was a loving, mutual, comforting and sup- 
porting community of true and simple believers all over the country. 
Within this community, Christians would organize their own “gather- 
ings” or conventicles, in which they shared the word of God, spiritual 
advice, sang hymns, and informed each other about the status and future 
of the individual believer. In other words, he advocated traditional Pietist 
standards and values. 


see H.G. Heggtveit, Den norske Kirke i det nittende Aarhundrede 2 vols. (Kristiania, 
1905-1920). In later years, it is perhaps the church historian Andreas Aarflot who has 
presented the broadest analysis of Hauge’s life and work, see Andreas Aarflot, Norsk 
kirkehistorie, 2 (Oslo, 1967), Andreas Aarflot, Tro og lydighet. Hans Nielsen Hauges 
kristendomsforstäelse (Oslo, 1969) and Andreas Aarflot, Hans Nielsen Hauge. Liv og 
budskap (Oslo, 1971). 

° The concepts have been given quotation marks due to the fact that there has been 
considerable debate as to the character and interpretation of what happened on this 
specific occasion. Hauge himself has referred to this event in different ways, different 
versions and in different periods of his life, and much of the later discussions have been 
marked by quite explicit ideological and theological interests. My own interpretation 
of this can be found in Arne Bugge Amundsen, ‘En lidet forsogt og mindre skriftlaerd 
dreng. Hans Nielsen på Hauge; Svein Aage Christoffersen & Trygve Wyller, eds., Arv og 
utfordring. Menneske og samfunn i den kristne moraltradisjon (Oslo, 1995), pp. 68-89; 
Arne Bugge Amundsen, Apokalyptikk på norsk—fra Draumkvedet til Hauge? Huma- 
nist. Tidsskrift for livssynsdebatt 2-3/99 (1999), 40-57; Arne Bugge Amundsen, ‘Hans 
Nielsen Hauge i dobbelt grep, Humanist. Tidsskrift for livssynsdebatt 1/01 (2001), 26- 
41. 
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Ihe original and problematic Hauge 


Regarded as isolated phenomena, Hauge’s message and ideals were nei- 
ther original nor surprising in the late eighteenth century.!° On the con- 
trary, official theology, ecclesiastical laws, and some members of the 
Royal family in the dual monarchy Denmark-Norway supported and 
were explicitly in favour of moderate Pietistic ideas and practices for 
decades. The idea of an official church life, dominated by a majority of 
“sleeping sinners, was a traditional topos in Pietistic rhetoric, as was 
a critical position towards collective religious rituals and services, and 
attacks on the “greedy and hypocritical clergy” 

What in the Norwegian context was original, however, was that this 
message, and these ideals, were formulated, propagated, and rather ag- 
gressively distributed in print by a commoner, a young peasant lacking 
all formal education and with no position in the civil and ecclesiastical 
hierarchy. By doing this, Hans Nielsen Hauge and, subsequently, his 
followers consciously opposed laws and acts that, though liberal, aimed 
at state control of religious activities outside church services lead by the 
clergy. 

When Hauge started to act as a wandering lay preacher in all parts 
of the country, as he soon did after his “vocation” in April 1796, he 
opposed the sermons and ideals of the clergy, confronted members of 
the congregation with intense questions about their spiritual status, and 
gathered sympathizers for separate and private meetings. Then, he not 
only attacked traditional authority most provocatively, but also roused 
suspicions of a peasant riot.!’ Accordingly, Haugeanism was looked upon 
as politically radical. 

The authorities soon found laws under which to accuse him and to 
define his misdeeds. He opposed the so-called Anti-Conventicle Act 
from 1741, which prohibited any religious meetings outside the house- 
hold that were not accepted and controlled by the local vicar. In addi- 
tion, the authorities soon began to suspect Hauge and his followers of 


cares 


10 Trygve Riiser Gundersen, ‘“Disse enfoldige ord”. Hans Nielsen Hauges forfatter- 
skap; eds., Egil Borre Johnsen & Trond Berg Eriksen, Norsk litteraturhistorie. Sakprosa 
fra 1750 til 1995 1 (Oslo, 1998), 227-237, there 232f. 

11 In fact, such a riot had occurred not many years before Hans Nielsen Hauge arrived 
on the scene. Christian Jensen Lofthuus (1750-1797) had been the leader of a peasant 
revolt, but he was arrested in 1787, and in 1792 sentenced to life imprisonment. For an 
analysis of peasant revolts in Norwegian history—including Hauge and the Haugeans— 
see Halvdan Koht, Norsk bondereising. Fyrebuing til bondepolitikken (Oslo, 1926). 
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economic and social criminality. Hauge, and the other lay preachers 
following his example, were legally defined as vagrants, and, as such, 
accused of criminal activities. In addition, rumours began to spread con- 
cerning the illegal distribution of money and estates within, and among, 
the members of the “holy community.” 


Hauge’s travels and other activities, 1796-1804 


Hans Nielsen Hauge's activities were indeed surprising and astonishing, 
and not only in the eyes of the authorities. In 1796, he started his first 
mission in his own neighbourhood, a mission that soon expanded to 
the proximate districts. He also arranged for a first trip to Christiania in 
order to have his recently finished manuscripts printed there. In 1797, 
he had shorter and longer stays in such cities as Fredrikstad, Moss, 
Christiania, Drammen, and Kongsberg. His first formal arrest occurred 
in Fredrikstad where he was imprisoned during Christmas. In 1798, he 
visited the inland districts of southern Norway, especially Hedemarken, 
and travelled to Bergen, the most important commercial city in Norway. 
During the autumn of 1798, he travelled southwards through Stavanger, 
Jæren, Lista, and Christiansand. In 1799, he once again visited the inland 
districts of southern Norway—Buskerud and Hedemarken—and was 
arrested for the second time in Eker. He remained in Bergen during 
the late spring and early summer, but then left Bergen and went to the 
districts north of the city—Sogn og Fjordane, More—and remained in 
the city of Trondhjem for the rest of the year. In Trondhjem, he was 
arrested for the third time. 

After his release from prison in Trondhjem in 1800, Hans Nielsen 
Hauge paid a short visit to his family at the Hauge farm in Tune, but 
his new plan soon surfaced: he would go to Copenhagen, the Danish- 
Norwegian capital, where he might have a chance of possibly presenting 
his case to the central authorities. The other part of his plan involved 
engaging printers in the capital city in order to increase the number of 
his printed books. On his return to Norway, he started work together 
with some of his friends to establish a paper mill in Eker close to the city 
of Drammen. This paper mill received its formal privilege in 1801, and 
soon became a Haugean ideal community under the leadership of Hans 
Nielsen Hauge’s brother, Mikkel Nielsen Hauge. 

Hans Nielsen Hauge went to Bergen for the third time in 1801, where 
he was accepted as a merchant citizen and, among other things, started a 
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fish-trading company. Hauge did not remain permanently in Bergen, but 
appointed various other “friends” to be his local representatives. In 1803, 
he headed a combined trade and missionary expedition to the northern 
regions of Norway. He and his companions went as far as the city of 
Tromsø and the settler districts in the inner parts of Troms County— 
Bardu and Mälselv. 

In 1804, Hauge returned to Bergen for the fourth and last time. From 
Bergen, he went on to Christiansand and from there to Denmark— 
Jutland, Zealand, and Copenhagen. He also paid a short visit to Chris- 
tiansfeld, the Moravian colony in southern Zealand. In the autumn of 
1804, Hauge returned to his ideal colony at the Eker paper mill, and here 
his fate finally caught up with him: on 24 October, he was arrested by the 
sheriff of Eker, Jens Gram. 


The Hauge trial, 1805-1814 


By then the authorities had finally decided to act in the Hauge case. He 
was imprisoned at Akershus in Christiania where he was treated rather 
shamefully, at least during the first years of his imprisonment. Hauge and 
his sympathizers were questioned and examined for nearly ten years. The 
legal authorities also used other strategies in their attempts to close the 
case. Great numbers of inquiries—about 600 in all—were carried out in 
the local communities where Hauge had been staying, and in both 1804 
and in 1810, numerous officials were asked their opinions of Hauge and 
the Haugeans. 

After 1810, Hauge was allowed to leave Akershus prison for longer 
periods of time, but the first judgement did not fall until December 
1813. Hauge was then sentenced to two years imprisonment for having 
violated the Anti-Conventicle Act of 1741 and offending the ecclesiastical 
authorities. Hauge appealed this decision and on 23 December 1814, the 
final ruling was set as a fine of 1,000 riksdaler. This was paid by his friends 
and supporters after a short period of time. 

Hans Nielsen Hauge, his health, having been severely and permanently 
damaged during his stay in prison, settled as a farmer in Aker outside 
Christiania during the last years of his life. He was no longer able to 
travel, but was visited by his many followers, and even by curious visitors 
and former critics. He also married twice and was the head of a small 
patriarchal household until the time of his death in 1824 at the age of 53. 
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These short biographical notes on Hans Nielsen Hauge refer to a much 
wider set of actions and actors. Starting with his first mission in 1796, 
Hauge had become the spiritual leader of a growing group of followers. 
A map covering his many travels in Norway and Denmark reveals over- 
whelming physical and mental activity. It has been estimated that Hauge 
travelled about 6,500 kilometres between 1796 and 1804, most of them 
on foot. His travels also involved many other kinds of activities. He was 
very much aware of the cultural and social differences and variety in the 
districts he passed or visited. His own systematic description of his many 
travels, published in 1816, still makes for very interesting reading.” 

Hauge established contacts of different kinds during his travels. It 
has also been estimated that the total number of copies of his dozen of 
books was between 200,000 and 300,000; distributed in a country which, 
at the time, had approximately 900,000 inhabitants. The number of his 
enemies grew, as did the number of his friends. And it was, undoubtedly, 
the growing number and expanding geographical distribution of his 
followers that in the end forced the authorities to act against Hauge. They 
had to cope with the fact that this lay preacher had created a movement, 
a more or less organized group of people who obeyed his words and 
followed his example.” 

It also transpired that Hauge’s arrest and his forced separation from his 
movement were insufficient countermeasures. Small cells of Haugeans 
existed all over the country, repeating the words of their leader and prop- 
agating his message. It became known that Hauge himself, in February 
1802, had officially appointed about 30 persons—men and women—to 
represent his leadership in different parts of the country. This system of 
elders was to become a very significant element of the Haugean move- 
ment even in the years after Hauge’s death in 1824.'* 

The movement never became revolutionary, however, in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word. The Haugeans did not become more aggressive 
after the imprisonment of their leader; they remained in their positions, 
and continued to pray and preach. Public opinion even seems to have 


12 Hans Nielsen Hauge, Skrifter (see above, n. 4), 6: 1-93. 

13 The development of the Hauge movement has recently been comparatively de- 
scribed in Inger Furseth, People, Faith and Transition. A Comparative Study of Social and 
Religious Movements in Norway, 1780s-1905 (Oslo, 1999). 

14 Aarflot, Hans Nielsen Hauge (see above, n. 8), p. 30. 
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changed in the years between Hauge’s imprisonment in 1804, and the 
final judgments in 1813 andı814. In the 1810 hearing, many officials 
openly declared that the Haugeans deserved public respect more than 
persecution; they were not criminals, but law-abiding and hard-working 
subjects of His Majesty. 

After Hauge’s death in 1824, the leadership within the movement 
became more diffuse and complex. The Haugeans had no formal def- 
initions of membership, while both local and regional leadership were 
based on quite informal structures and strategies. This makes describ- 
ing the movement numerically, or even qualitatively, a quite difficult, 
if not meaningless, task. There were groups who regarded themselves 
as Haugeans who were not accepted as such by the majority of Hauge’s 
followers.!° And when the ideas of more formal religious organizations 
became accepted in Norway in the 1840s, the new organizations of inner 
mission or of missionary activities abroad only partly covered the groups 
of old Haugeans. In fact, the Haugean movement started to dissolve 
around 1840, when most of the leaders who had once lived in close con- 
tact with Hans Nielsen Hauge had become too old or had departed this 
world.!° 


Law and order 


As stated in different ways above, the public discussion on Hauge and 
Haugeanism at quite an early stage developed into a question of law and 
order—and, of course, of the political development of the absolutist state 
of Denmark-Norway. Thus, political discussions became a central part of 
the relationship between this religious movement and its social and cul- 
tural surroundings. In fact, the printed and unprinted reactions, reflec- 
tions, and discussions concerning how the authorities should encounter 
this new movement were openly political. The Hauge movement obvi- 
ously confronted liberal voices with the limits of their tolerance, while it, 
on the other hand, inspired politically radical minds to go even further in 
their critique of the Absolutist establishment. Even conservative combat- 


15 Some of these groups are mentioned in Arne Bugge Amundsen, ‘“Mig Engelen 
tiltalte saa ...”. Folkelige visjoner som kulturell kommunikasjon, Arne Bugge Amundsen 
& Anne Eriksen, eds., Sæt ikke vantro i min overtroes steed. Studier i folketro og folkelig 
religiøsitet. Festskrift til Ørnulf Hodne på 60-drsdagen 28. september 1995 (Oslo, 1995), 
pp. 21-59. 

16 The Norwegian Foreign Mission Society was established in 1842. 
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ants used the Hauge movement as an argument in their fight against radi- 
calism and tolerance: If the State did not accept the right of the Haugeans 
to exist and publicly argue their cause, why should the authorities toler- 
ate all those “free spirits” furiously attacking the King, the clergy, and the 
Christian religion?!” 

But how did Hauge and the Haugeans encounter such matters? Upon 
a close reading of the historical sources, it is hard to find direct political 
arguments or reasoning in the first years of the Hauge movement. Hauge 
himself was mostly engaged by explicitly religious matters; he traveled 
and distributed his message in print and speech. Even if it is not a too 
central motif, Hauge during all his years as a lay preacher insisted on 
his followers obeying the law and order set by the King. Hence, the 
movement never became revolutionary or sectarian in the political sense 
of these words. 

But at the same time—like all radical preachers—Hans Nielsen Hauge 
also found his way out of the spiritual dilemma of secular obedience: The 
King’s laws should be respected, but, in certain affairs, the true believer 
was expected to obey the heavenly Lord rather than the earthly King. 
In the core of these affairs, was the freedom of propagating the Gospel, 
the message of salvation. In other words, Hauge advocated a relative 
obedience in religious matters.'® 

On a more specific level, as already mentioned, Hauge among other 
things seems to have neglected, more or less consciously, the so-called 
Anti-Conventicle Act from 1741, which gave the clergy of the Danish- 
Norwegian state church not only the privilege of preaching publicly, 
but also of controlling private religious meetings and collective religious 
activities. It is interesting, though, that the Anti-Conventicle Act in many 
ways seems to have been a “sleeping paragraph” for decades. It originated 
from the very unstable and heated 1730s, when the Danish-Norwegian 
King Christian VI finally decided that radical Pietism and Moravianism 
should no longer be tolerated in his territories. But since the 1740s, when 
the most radical religious opponents had been forced to leave the coun- 
try, the Anti-Conventicle Act from 1741 had hardly been used at all.’ 


17 The discussions among the publicly critical officials and others are presented in Anja 
Brekkan, Ett religiost syn. En motstander. Opplysningsteologiens kritikk til Hans Nielsen 
Hauge [MA thesis in religious studies, University of Oslo] (Oslo, 1999); Anders Lindbeck, 
Presteskapet sitt syn pa Hans Nielsen Hauges religiose vekkelse i 1804 [MA thesis in history, 
University of Bergen] (Bergen, 1999). 

18 Arne Bugge Amundsen, ed., Norges religionshistorie (Oslo, 2005), pp. 313 f. 

1% Ibid., pp. 300f. 
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In a way, it seems that the practical use of the Anti-Conventicle Act 
against Hans Nielsen Hauge and his followers was a result of many years 
of discussion among the authorities on how the new movement should 
be met, regulated, or even destroyed. But, in the first years of the public 
reactions against Hauge, other things were more central than the fact that 
he violated the Anti-Conventicle Act. It was, of course, mentioned in the 
different actions against him during the period 1796 to 1804, but only as 
one of many possible objections to his activities.” 

As mentioned earlier, Hans Nielsen Hauge was imprisoned between 
1804 and 1814, while waiting for the verdict, but during these years of 
suppression, his followers, the Haugeans, continued their activities and 
the building of the movement. Among the most important instruments 
of this continuous movement building was the use of lay preachers 
circulating between small cells of sympathizers all over the country. In 
this so-called second period ofthe movement, dominated by the “elders” 
appointed by Hauge in different rural and urban districts of Norway, 
the conscious violation of the Anti-Conventicle Act from 1741 became 
a more central element even among the Haugeans themselves: They 
obeyed the King and his laws, but this specific law was against the will 
of the heavenly Lord, and should, therefore, be regarded as something 
constructed by the “worldly” clergy.*! 

In the final verdict from 1814, Hauge's violation of the Anti-Conven- 
ticle Act had become a central motif, even to the special court that 
sentenced the lay preacher.” To the posterity, then, it might look as if 
this specific law was the main reason why Hauge had been sentenced 
and why the authorities has persecuted both him and his followers for so 
many years. 


A permanent religious movement 


By 1814, when Hauge was permanently released from prison, the Hau- 
gean movement had come to stay. Until his death in 1824, Hauge was 
regarded as the undisputed leader and patriarch of the movement. He 
sent letters to his followers, published further books for them to read, 
and not least he was constantly worried about the future of his own 


20 Aarflot, Hans Nielsen Hauge (see above, n. 8), p. 34f. 
21 Einar Molland, Norges kirkehistorie i det 19. århundre 2 vols. (Oslo, 1979), 1: 95. 
22 Aarflot, Hans Nielsen Hauge (see above, n. 8), p. 38. 
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movement. His health was quite bad after his ten years in prison, and 
on several occasions he expected to die. In 1821, he wrote and circu- 
lated his last will, his “spiritual testament to his friends. In the testament 
Hauge instructed his followers to be of one spirit in the future, to respect 
the leaders appointed by Hauge, and not least to “stay quiet.” His move- 
ment would not develop in any revolutionary directions after his own 
death. 

You should even respect the ministers and the sacraments of the 
Lutheran State Church, Hauge told his followers—as far as this respect 
could be kept. The ministers did their job, and if they did not provoke 
or oppose the Haugeans there was no reason why the Haugeans should 
oppose them. But the services of the State Church were only an empty 
framework for the true believers; their basic commitment was the spiri- 
tual friendship and the “gatherings” of the movement.” 

By using expressions like this in his testament from 1821, Hans Nielsen 
Hauge actually presupposed what had been the political and legal real- 
ity since his final verdict and relief from prison in 1814: The Anti- 
Conventicle Act from 1741 was never again used against any Norwe- 
gian lay preacher. Quite to the contrary, Hauge and his followers were 
looked upon by many as people who by peaceful means had managed to 
defeat the old “Danish” authorities, the representatives of the Absolute 
monarchy abolished in Norway as a consequence of the new union with 
the Kingdom of Sweden in 1814. So, the Haugeans ended up more like 
national heroes than disputed and controversial representatives of a con- 
servative religious ideology. The Anti-Conventicle Act was once again 
turned into a “sleeping paragraph,” and the Haugean movement turned 
into a permanent religious movement with no real threats from any judge 
or clergyman. 


Haugeans elected for the Parliament 


In fact, in some parts of the country, the Haugeans socially seem to have 
represented elite peasants, experienced in religious and practical affairs, 
and hence trusted by the local communities. In social and economical 
respects, they were definitely not a marginalized group. What is even 
more interesting is the fact that the first generation of Haugeans were 


23 Amundsen, Norges religionshistorie (see above, n. 18), p. 316. 
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also elected as political representatives in the first decades of the new 
Norwegian democratic system. 

In 1814, the same year that the final verdict was passed on Hans 
Nielsen Hauge, Norway was given a rather liberal and democratic consti- 
tution. As a result of the 1813 negotiations in Kiel in northern Germany, 
Denmark lost Norway, which was given as some sort of a trophy or com- 
pensation to Sweden, which had lost Finland to Russia a few years ear- 
lier. The Kiel treaty was met with considerable resistance in Norway, and 
the Danish Prince and Governor in Norway, Christian Frederik, orga- 
nized a Norwegian parliament during the spring of 1814. This parliament 
signed a separate Norwegian constitution on 17 May, and elected Chris- 
tian Frederik as a King. Of course, the Swedish authorities did not accept 
this, and, after a short war in the autumn of 1814, King Christian Fred- 
erik abdicated his throne, and the parliament was forced to recognize the 
Swedish King as Norwegian King.” 

Despite the Swedish occupation, Norway was allowed to keep its 
new constitution and its parliament, which became the most central 
public arena in the new, poor, and badly equipped Norwegian state. 
In the new parliament (the so-called Storting), members from different 
parts of the society were represented: Military officers, civil servants, the 
clergy, urban citizens, and peasants were elected according to their social 
position. After a few years, Haugeans became an important part of the 
peasant representatives in the Storting. They did not dominate the public 
political debates, but their opinions can be traced by their voting, and by 
their alliances.” 

A few years after their leader had been found guilty of having violated 
Norwegian laws, the Haugeans, then, became a prominent part of the 
political establishment. In the debates at the Storting, and not the least in 
public, political debates on Storting issues, the Haugean representatives 
met with many of their former oppressors or opponents. Many of the 
Storting representatives, from the groups of clergy and the civil servants, 
were rather conservative, but the political liberalism that had dominated 


4 Ole Feldbæk, Danmark-Norge 1380-1814 4. Neerhed og adskillelse 1720-1814 (Oslo, 
1998), pp. 353-375. 

25 Three members of the National assembly in 1814 were Haugeans: Ole Apenes, 
Christoffer Hoen and John Sorbroden. In the 1830s central Haugean representatives 
were: John Sorbroden, Michel Grendahl and Ole Svange, Molland, Norges kirkehistorie 
(see above, n. 21), 1: 95. See further Heggtveit, Den norske Kirke (see above, n. 8), 2: 
808 ff. 
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the first Storting in 1814, also had its prominent spokesmen, first and 
foremost among the urban citizens. How did the Haugean representatives 
develop their political strategy in a field like this?” 


Haugeans as politicians 


In most of the political issues, the Haugean representatives turned out 
to be quite conservative, and, in a number of cases, they voted with 
other conservative representatives. However, they also kept the history of 
their own movement in mind, and this seems to have become more and 
more dominant in their political thinking, making them more difficult 
to interpret in the dichotomy between conservatives and liberals. 

First and foremost, the Haugean politicians concentrated on one spe- 
cific issue: the withdrawal of the Anti-Conventicle Act from 1741. As 
mentioned, this law was not used against the Haugean preachers after 
1814, so this political strategy was mostly of a symbolic nature. The 
Haugeans wanted to remove the last sign of what they regarded as the 
religious oppression of the Norwegian state. In this political struggle, they 
had support from a growing group of liberal members of the parliament 
who were in favour of religious freedom in general. 

To the Swedish-Norwegian King and the conservative Norwegian 
governments, the Anti-Conventicle issue also turned out to be a question 
of high symbolic value, not because of the generally quite conservative 
Haugean politicians, but because the liberal members of parliament, who 
supported the Haugeans, viewed the issue quite correctly as the first step 
toward full religious freedom. 

During the 1830s, the discussions and conflicts in the Anti-Conven- 
ticle issue developed more and more into a right-left controversy in the 
parliament. The conservative among the clergy and civil servants were 
against the withdrawal of the Act, while the liberal representatives were 
deeply engaged in a strategy aimed at the full dismissal of the Act from 
1741. At the end of the 1830s, the majority of parliamentary mem- 
bers supported the liberal view, and the parliament, several times, voted 
for repeal, but King Karl Johan refused to countersign. At last, when 
the majority of the parliament persisted in its view, the King accepted 


26 The following is based primarily on Molland, Norges kirkehistorie (see above, n. 21), 
1: 170-175; Age Skullerud, Bondeopposisjonen og religionsfriheten i 1840-ärene (Oslo, 
1971). 
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the change, and, in 1842, the hundred-year-old Anti-Conventicle Act 
became history—the law was formally withdrawn by the King and his 
government. The Haugeans celebrated what, in their view, was a tremen- 
dous victory, but at the same time and, as a consequence, the Haugean 
politicians were regarded as liberals. 


From liberals to conservatives 


Ihe Haugean political strategy had been successful. To obtain this success 
the Haugean representatives had had to establish short-term alliances 
with different groups of liberal representatives. These liberals, however, 
continued their political crusade against what they regarded as generally 
oppressive regulations of religious activities. In their opinion, a modern 
state should not regulate the citizens religiosity or lack thereof: Religion 
belonged to the private sphere, and any decent religious viewpoint and 
activity should be tolerated by the State. These liberal politicians made 
a very relevant point: In 1814, the Constitution fathers actually decided 
that Norway should have total freedom of religion, and that no citizen 
should be forced to be amember ofa Lutheran state church. No one could 
really explain why this paragraph had been omitted from the final version 
of the Constitution.” 

Of course, this was mostly a moral and historical argument, since the 
1814 Constitution in the end had concluded that the new Norwegian 
state should have a state church of Lutheran confession, and that all 
citizens should belong to it. But, the argument was accepted, and in 1845, 
the liberal majority of the Storting reached another victory, The Dissenter 
Act, which allowed any adult Norwegian citizen to leave the Lutheran 
state church without losing civil rights, was accepted by the King. The 
Dissenter Act made Norway one of the most liberal states in Europe as 
far as religion and religious practice were concerned. 

But where were the Haugeans during this political struggle? After the 
repeal of the Anti-Conventicle Act in 1842, they turned their backs on 
their former liberal allies, and, instead, they started a political campaign 
against any further liberalization of the legislation on religious matters. 
In 1845, they lost this fight, and, as it turned out, this also marked an 
end to a distinct Haugean group of Parliament members. Within a few 


27 Amundsen & Laugerud, Norsk fritenkerhistorie (see above, n. 2), pp. 294 ff. 
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years, the Haugeans had left or lost their political positions. This took 
place parallel to the falling apart of the Haugean movement as such. 


Ihe Haugean ideology 


Ihe Haugean parliament activities in the first decades of the nineteenth 
century thus seem to have been dominated by seemingly ambivalent 
political strategies. Their representatives were neither consequently lib- 
eral, nor decidedly conservative. In economical and legislative affairs, 
many of them followed the more or less liberal members of the parlia- 
ment, which also enabled them to establish an alliance when defeating 
the Anti-Conventicle Act. In other political questions they followed con- 
servative majorities. 

The Haugean politicians were definitely not liberal in their more gen- 
eral views on religion and society, but rather traditionalists. Confronted 
with the possibility of the Lutheran church not being the only reference of 
religious activities, they showed their close ideological ties to traditional 
rural values. In many respects, then, the Haugean movement is difficult 
to identify as either modern or anti-modern—both Hans Nielsen Hauge 
and his followers and successors were both. 

It is probably impossible to identify any Haugean political ideology as 
such.** As seems to have been the case with peasants being members of 
the parliament at the time, they discussed the different political issues 
trying to find ways of solving the enormous problems which confronted 
the young Norwegian state. A more consistent political ideology should 
be looked for among others groups of representatives—the clergy, the 
civil servants, the urban citizens. 

But even if an explicit and homogeneous Haugean political ideology is 
hard to find, it is possible to identify what seems to have been dominating 
the Haugean political thinking in the actual period. Firstly, the memory 
of their own recent history obviously contributed heavily to the fact that 
they identified the struggle against the Anti-Conventicle Act as the most 
important measure of their political success. Secondly, the Haugeans felt 
obliged by the intention and wording in the spiritual testament of their 
own leader from 1821: The Lutheran state church was recognized as a 


28 The more general impact of religious convictions and movements in Norwegian 
political life is discussed in Kjell Bondevik, Kristent innslag i norsk politick 1800-1930 
(Oslo, 1975). 
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suitable formal structure as far as it was upheld by a Christian monarch, 
and did not interfere in real spiritual matters. To accept a total freedom 
in religious matters would open up questions of free-thinking and non- 
Lutheran activities, and this would be far from the will of Hans Nielsen 
Hauge. 

This was a political platform that was wide enough for the first gen- 
erations of peasant members of the Norwegian parliament. In the long 
run, however, it was a platform based on a conservative and traditionalist 
conception of the relationship between religion and society. This made it 
unsuitable for a more permanent political action toward a modern Nor- 
way. The Haugeans left the political sphere and concentrated on their own 
salvation. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


PIETISM AND COMMUNITY IN 
MAGNUS FRIEDRICH ROOS’S DIALOGUE BOOKS 


ANDERS JARLERT 


Pietist pedagogical fiction 


In the history of the Christian Church, fictional stories have been very 
influential in spiritual direction and pastoral care. John Bunyan’s books 
comprising The Pilgrim Progress from this World to that which is to Come 
(1678, 1684) are the most well-known. But, because of their Reformed 
heritage, they never became popular in strictly Lutheran circles. The typ- 
ical Pietist novel in Scandinavia, or rather the Pietist substitute for nov- 
els, was Menoza, en Asiatisk Prints, som reste werlden omkring, för at söka 
christna, i synnerhet uti Indien, Spanien, Italien, Frankrike, Engeland, Hol- 
land, Tyskland och Dannemark, men fant litet af thet han sökte (1742- 
1743) by the Danish bishop Erik Pontoppidan. This travel book is an epis- 
tolary novel of 56 letters, dealing especially with the Pietist interpretation 
of salvation. 

Other representative examples of fiction read in Lutheran circles may 
be found in the so-called dialogue books by the Württemberg Pietist 
prelate Magnus Friedrich Roos (1727-1803) with edifying conversations 
between fictitious persons. These dialogue books have been preserved 
and are read up to this day in Sweden, some of them in three suc- 
cessive translations, since Roos was regarded as an author in full con- 
formity with the domestic Schartau tradition. The tradition from Hen- 
ric Schartau (1757-1825), preacher in Lund cathedral and rural dean, 
was most extensive and prominent in the diocese of Gothenburg in the 
late nineteenth century.’ It has been characterized as a combination of 
Lutheran Orthodox High Church understanding of church, ministry, 


1 Anders Jarlert, ed., Henric Schartau 1757-1825. Syfte samtid samhälle (Skellefteå, 
2005). 
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and sacraments, and Pietist elements, particularly in its teaching on 
conversion and the individual application of grace and faith, with a very 
detailed ordo salutis. In this tradition, religious societies were severely 
rejected, since the local congregation and the household were the only 
theologically accepted forms of collective community. Pietist books were 
commonly criticized, with the almost only exception of Magnus Fried- 
rich Roos. But the reading of Roos was not limited to this tradition. His 
books were also read in the Evangelical revival, in 1856 organized in the 
Swedish Evangelical Mission (Evangeliska Fosterlands-Stiftelsen), which 
published a number of his titles.’ 

In this article, I would like to point out that Roos’s books contributed 
to the forming of the community models of the Schartau tradition in its 
special combination of Orthodox principles based on the household, and 
Pietist conceptions or motivations based on the individual faith. 

Since these dialogue books dealt with fictitious persons and their rela- 
tions in everyday life, they also served as a substitute for novels and fic- 
tion that were generally rejected in Pietist traditions. This reading may 
be compared to the private use of published instructions for correspon- 
dence, in which constructed love-letters were read as substitutes for the 
forbidden love novels.’ Ina model for a spiritual letter to a pastor, Roos, in 
Christliche Gespräche fiir Landleute, has a writer address himself to God, 
to the pastor, and to himself.* 

The pedagogical dialogue was developed in the Middle Ages as a 
scholastic variant of expository dialogue. During the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, the dialogue became “a favorite genre of Enlight- 
enment writers.” The most ambitious dialogues of this period are prob- 
ably the Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion (1779) by David Hume.” 
It may well be that some of Roos’s dialogues were written as a direct 
reaction to Hume or other Enlightenment dialogues. He may well have 
been inspired by a chapter in Johann Jakob Rambach's Betrachtungen 
liber auserlesene heylsame Worte des Herrn Jesu (Jena, 1733) or by Nico- 


? ME Roos, Soldat-samtal, afsedda att bland krigarebeständet befordra gudaktighet 
(Stockholm, 1862); M.E Roos, Inledning till bibliska historien fran skapelsen till Abrahams 
tid (Stockholm, 1863). 

3 Stina Hansson, Svensk brevskrivning. Teori och tillämpning (Gothenburg, 1988), 
pp. 84-85. 

4 [Magnus Friedrich Roos,] Christelige Samtal för Landtfolk, jemte Nagra märk- 
wärdiga Händelser (Gothenburg, 1823), pp. 60-62. 

5 John D. Schaeffer, ‘Dialogue; in Dictionary of literary themes and motifs A-J, ed., 
Jean-Charles Segneuret, (New York, 1988), pp. 387-388 and 393. 
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laus Ludwig von Zinzendorf’s Sonderbare Gespräche zwischen Einem 
Reisenden und Allerhand andern Personen, von Allerley in der Religion 
vorkommenden Wahrheiten (Altona, 1739). The Pietist Rambach’s med- 
itation on Gen. 3,15 is written as a dialogue between a preacher and 
one of his listeners, though it is strictly limited to explaining the Bible 
text. According to Erich Beyreuther, Zinzendorf’s little book was writ- 
ten in 1735 during his short journey to Southern Sweden. His fifteen, 
often polemical dialogues have a catechetical or missionary purpose; for 
example, a conversation with a Jew or about infant baptism. Zinzendorf 
explains his views on many of his central concepts. These dialogues give 
a very vivid picture of Zinzendorf’s pastoral practice and his reliance on 
Luther is made explicit.® 

That Roos could have been inspired by Zinzendorf, and did not only 
react against him, is clear from his understanding of the development of 
Moravianism. Previous research has emphasized how Pietism, in Würt- 
temberg, changed its attitude toward Moravianism some years after Ben- 
gels sharp criticisms of Zinzendorf. This emanated from their common 
apologetic opposition to the Enlightenment.’ Since Henric Schartau in 
Sweden maintained his very critical position against Moravianism, it 
is interesting to note that Roos’s more open attitude later on may have 
strengthened the Moravian influence among Schartau’s Swedish follow- 
ers.8 


6 Erich Beyreuther, ‘Einführung in den ersten Band; Nikolaus Ludwig von Zinzen- 
dorf, Hauptschriften. Band I. Schriften des jiingeren Zinzendorf (Hildesheim, 1962), 
pp. XXII-XXIII (“Den Hintergrund aber bieten Gespräche, die in dieser Form einen 
interessanten Zeitspeigel bieten, in dem uns Sittenbilder dieses ausgesprochenen Uber- 
gangsjahrhunderts entgegentreten. [—] Diese Gesprache sind besonders wertvoll, weil 
sie fiir Zinzendorfs Weise, wie er unterwegs Seelsorge trieb. charakteristisch sind. Wir 
besitzen von Zinzendorf kaum etwas von dieser Anschaulichkeit. [—] Des grafen Wen- 
dung zu Luther wird damit ausdrücklich ausgesprochen, obwohl er, [—] nicht wenige 
seiner früheren Gedanken festhält [—]”). In his Soldaten-Gespräche, Roos also quotes 
Luther’s preface to the Letter to Romans, but without mentioning the author; Magnus 
Friedrich Roos, Soldate-Samtal till Gudaktighetens inplantande Hos Soldater, 2nd ed. 
(Gothenburg, 1822), ninth dialogue, p. 114. 

7 Helge Brattgärd, Bibeln och människan i Magnus Friedrich Roos’ teologi. En syste- 
matisk studie i württembergspietism (Lund, 1955), pp. 32, 82-83, and 102-103; Hartmut 
Lehmann, Pietismus und weltliche Ordnung in Württemberg vom 17. bis zum 20. Jahrhun- 
dert (Stuttgart, 1969), p. 147. 

8 Anders Jarlert, ‘Schartau och herrnhutismen: Erfarenheten, själavärdsbreven, efter- 
verkningarna, in Henric Schartau 1757-1825, ed. Jarlert, (see above, n. 1), pp. 116- 
143. 
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The dialogue books of Magnus Friedrich Roos 


The dialogue books of M.E Roos are Soldaten-Gespräche zur Pflanzung 
der Gottseligkeit unter den Soldaten, 1777; Betrachtungen iiber die gegen- 
wartige Zeit und die Nothwendigkeit und Beschaffenheit der Bekehrung 
und christlichen Frömmigkeit, in sieben Gesprächen, 1779; Etwas für See- 
fahrer. In Gesprächen über das Unentbehrlichste zu einer vergnügten und 
glücklichen Seereise, 1787; Erbauliche Gespräche über die Offenbarung 
Johannis, 1788; Erbauliche Gespräche von wahren Geschichten welche 
sich unter Handels- und Handwerksleuten zugetragen haben, und merk- 
würdige Erweisungen der Gnade und Gerechtigkeit Gottes enthalten, 1789; 
Christliche Gespräche für Landleute, 1791; Beweis daß die ganze Bibel von 
GOtt eingegeben und die darauf gegründete christliche Religion wahr sey, 
1791; Christliche Gespräche vom Tod und von demjenigen, was bey wahren 
Christen vorhergeht und nachfolgt, 1800; and Gespräche vom Alter, 1803. 

It is obvious already from four of Rooss titles—concerning soldiers, 
seafarers, sales-people, and rural people—that he was interested in pro- 
moting the Christian faith as practiced in different callings or vocations. 
This purpose is different from Zinzendorf’s, who in his dialogues does 
not formulate his message in such a practical and social manner and 
is also in many ways more polemical. These important differences have 
consequences for their teaching regarding community life as well. Some 
of Rooss dialogues are more strictly theological with an emphasis on 
the Bible and eschatology, but even here his interest in social application 
is obvious. For example, in Erbauliche Gespräche über die Offenbarung 
Johannis, with its conversations between a vicar, a farmer, a merchant, 
the merchant's wife, a candidate, the pastor’s wife, a schoolteacher, and a 
barber-surgeon. 

According to a printed catalogue from around 1800, 46 separate edi- 
tions of different works of Roos were known in Sweden. In 1809, Swedish 
translations included Etwas für Seefahrer, Soldaten-Gespräche, Erbauliche 
Gespräche über die Offenbarung Johannis, Christliche Gespräche für Land- 
leute, and Gespräche vom Alter.’ The latest edition of one of these dia- 
logues is a new translation of Gespräche vom Alter from 1906. Roos’s 
dialogues were read in Sweden not only in translations, but also in the 
original German. One of the earliest examples is a copy of the Erbauliche 
Gespräche über die Offenbarung Johannis, printed in 1788, and already in 


? ‘Förteckning på de fran Trycket utkomne Skrifter af Magnus F. Roos; Magnus. Fredr. 
Roos, Samtal om Alderdomen (Gothenburg, 1809), pp. [134-136]. 
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the possession ofthe well-known Gothenburg merchant, Jonas Kjellberg, 
the same year. An indication of the importance of the German editions, 
even at a later stage, is the presence of Beweis daß die ganze Bibel von 
GOtt eingegeben und die darauf gegründete christliche Religion wahr sey 
(1791) in the library of G.D. Björck, Bishop of Gothenburg 1856-1888.!° 

Ihe Bible and the human person in the theology of Magnus Friedrich 
Roos has been analysed by Helge Brattgärd in his theological dissertation 
at Lund University, published in Swedish in 1955. In Brattgärd’s study, 
the opinions of Roos are described as a distinctive union of Orthodoxy 
and Pietism in conscious apologetics against Enlightenment thinking, 
with an emphasis on the Pietist element. According to Brattgärd, Roos 
had to emphasize the objective doctrine and knowledge, but wanted, in 
his “biblical realism,” to focus on the “real” regeneration by the Holy 
Ghost. His wish was to obtain a balance or unity between knowledge 
and experience. Thus, Erleuchtung meant both knowledge in itself and 
the experience united with knowledge."! This implies that Roos’s defence 
of Lutheran orthodoxy was constructed with Pietist prerequisites. 

Among the dialogue books, the apologetics against Enlightenment 
thought is particularly clear from Etwas fiir Seefahrer, dialogues Nr. 7 and 
8, where confidence in virtue based solely on community life is being 
rejected as the “ridicule” teaching of the “naturalists” on virtue, and in 
Soldaten-Gespräche, dialogues Nr. 6 and 7, in which Voltaire and the 
Naturalist approach to religion is criticized. These wrong approaches are 
described as understanding without feeling, which is dry and passive, or 
feeling without understanding, which is fanatical.” 

According to Brattgard, Roos’s understanding of the Church shows a 
strong tendency toward isolation. Despite this, it cannot be described as 
separatist, since he demands neither “pure” congregations, nor “pure” 
communions. These are significant examples of his moderate form of 
Pietism.” 


10 These two books are now in the private library of Professor Bengt Hägglund, Lund. 

11 Brattgård, Bibeln och människan (see above, n. 7), pp. 27, 235. Cf. Bengt Hägglund, 
[review of] ‘Helge Brattgärd: Bibeln och människan i Magnus Friedrich Roos’ teologi, 
Svensk teologisk kvartalskrift 32 (1956), 210-211. Hägglund finds Brattgard’s thesis to be 
of great value but somewhat over-emphasizes the Pietist elements at the expense of the 
Lutheran Orthodox heritage in Roos’s theology. 

12 Magn. Fredr. Roos, Något för Sjöfolk i Samtal om det oumbärligaste till en förnöjsam 
och lycklig sjöresa, trans. J.V. Thuresson (Lund, 1897), seventh dialogue, pp. 48-50, eighth 
dialogue, pp. 63-64; [Roos], Soldate-Samtal (see above, n. 6), pp. 57-60, 75, and 82. 

13 Brattgärd, Bibeln och människan (see above, n. 7), p. 367. 
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In his Habilitationsschrift from 1969, Hartmut Lehmann placed Roos 
in the framework of Pietism and worldly order in Württemberg from the 
seventeenth to the twentieth century. Lehmann revealed a continuing 
tension between Roos and Carl Heinrich Rieger, on the one hand, and 
Friedrich Christoph Oetinger and Philipp Matthäus Hahn, on the other. 
While Oetinger criticized Roos for his earnest Orthodoxy, Rieger and 
Roos fought the theological liberties of Oetinger and Hahn.!* Lehmann 
has further emphasized the importance of eschatology in Württemberg 
Pietism as a motivation for the believers’ faith and personal sanctification 
but also for obeying the God-given magistrate (Obrigkeit).!° Thus, the 
Orthodox Lutheran order was, to a great extent, influenced by Pietist 
tradition. 

Since Rooss wide-spread Christliches Hausbuch (1783) was written 
as an extensive complement to the songs in Philipp Friedrich Hiller’s 
Liederkästlein, these songs are of great interest for the understanding of 
Roos as he was read in everyday life. Christliches Hausbuch was edited in 
various Swedish versions from 1835 to 1946 and translated into Finnish, 
Norwegian, and Tamil, as well. Hiller’s exposition on magistrate and 
subject has been observed by Hartmut Lehmann as an ideal, derived from 
the situation of the latter day congregation.'° 

In an article on Hiller’s songs as a key to the interpretation of the 
spirituality and social mentality in West Swedish Old Lutheran tradition 
(1992), I have emphasized moderation and temperance as the ideal of 
these songs in social matters. The tension between the good creation and 
the evil world is practically solved by this ideal—even strengthened by 
the Swedish translation." 

It is said about Christ: 


14 Lehmann, Pietismus und weltliche Ordnung (see above, n. 7), p. 123. “Während 
Oetinger abfällig von Roos sagen konnte, er wolle ‘Prälat werden durch affectirte Ortho- 
doxie, bekämpften Rieger und Roos die theologischen Freiheiten Oetingers und Hahns, 
die es gewagt hatten, Bengels Lehren weiter zu entwickeln” 

15 Ibid., p. 129. 

16 Ibid., pp. 129-132. 

17 Anders Jarlert, ‘Den lästa sången. Hillers sånger som tolkningsnyckel till den västs- 
venska gammalkyrklighetens spiritualitet och sociala mentalitet; Svensk teologisk kvar- 
talskrift 68 (1992), 123-132, there 132. “Det som jordiskt är Måste brukas här, Dock med 
mättlighet”, from 7 February, Evening, v. 4, see Fredrik Roos, Huslig Andaktsbok, innehål- 
lande Morgon- och Aftonbetraktelser för hwar dag i året, trans. S. Cawallin. I. (Lund, 1876). 
Cf. the German original: “Ob ich jezund auch dieser Welt gebrauch, brauch ich sie zur 
Noth” 
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“Wenn Er mässig aß und trank, 
und es heiligte mit Dank, 


spricht mir sein Exempel zu, 


wie Er lehre, lebe du.”!® 


Another example is the idealisation of moderate conditions: 


“Gott, es preiset dich mein Herz inniglich, 
daß du mich die Zeit auf Erden 

nicht zu reich noch arm läßt werden. 

So ists gut für mich, 

mein Herz preiset dich.’!? 


Thus, to the biblicism and the tendency toward ecclesiastical isolation, 
according to Brattgard, and the eschatological motivations emphasized 
by Lehmann, we could add moderation as a social principle for everyday 
life. 

Brattgard only briefly mentions the dialogue books, in which he says 
that Roos tries to describe the practical application of Christian faith 
in different vocations and circumstances. He focuses on the Soldaten- 
Gespräche zur Pflanzung der Gottseligkeit unter den Soldaten, printed 
in eight editions, between 1777-1786, adding that Etwas für Seefahrer 
was translated into French and Dutch. He also mentions the dialogues 
with rural people and sales-people, their different situations, and the 
application of the Christian faith in their different vocations, “callings,” 
or Berufe.” 

Brattgärd emphasizes that the style of Roos is sober, sometimes a bit 
dry. Already, Albrecht Ritschl pointed out that Roos lacked the common 
Pietist tendency to verbose unctuousness (ordprälande salvelsefullhet). 
His style is motivated by the taciturnity of Jesus himself and the pregnant 
style of Holy Writ.” This moderate style of Roos has, of course, been 
of some importance even to the construction of the ideal of Christian 
moderation among his readers. 


18 Magnus Friedrich Roos, Christliches Haus-Buch. Abend-Andacht am 14. Septem- 
ber. In Swedish: “När han mättligt ät och drack, Allting helgade med tack, Med sitt 
föredöme mig Manar han att följa sig” (Roos, Huslig Andaktsbok. I, see above, n. 17). 

19 Magnus Friedrich Roos, Christliches Haus-Buch. Morgen-Andacht am 19. Oktober. 
In Swedish: “Gud, mitt hjerta Dig Prisar innerlig, Att jag ej ar rik pa jorden, Men för brist 
förskonad vorden! Det ar bast for mig: Pris och tack ske Dig!”. (Roos, Huslig Andaktsbok. 
II, see above, n. 17). 

20 Brattgärd, Bibeln och människan (see above, n. 7), pp. 120-122 and 127-128. 

al Brattgärd, Bibeln och människan (see above, n. 7), p. 122, note 59, “Daniels Rede 
ware [sic] lieblich und mit Salz gewiirzet. Seine gerade, demiithige, unerschrockene und 
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Ihe publication of these dialogues in Sweden was not simply a fore- 
gone conclusion, since all conventicles were prohibited by law until 1858. 
It is obvious that the ecclesiastical censorship did not regard these dia- 
logues as promoting conventicles, despite the fact that laymen and lay- 
women from different households discussed spiritual matters in groups. 
The fact that the local clergy were involved, in one way or another, was 
no excuse, since the law also prohibited clergymen from such spiritual 
discussions with several people from different households, with the only 
exception being yearly examinations in catechism. However, the dialogue 
encounters were not organized as conventicles, and they seem to connect 
to the household or to be of a more occasional nature, though some of 
them were constructed as dinner-parties. 

Furthermore, the acceptance and popularity of these dialogues in the 
Schartau tradition is remarkable, since the right-wing of this tradition 
also rejected lay preaching for spiritual reasons. At the Gothenburg 
diocese conference of 1859, a tension within the Schartau tradition 
of lay preaching and lay activity was made public.” This tension was 
exposed again nearly a century later, when Helge Brattgard, in an article 
published in 1956, emphasized the differences between the Württemberg 
and the Swedish regulations of conventicles from 1743 and 1726 and 
the conventicles organized by Roos. However, in this context, Brattgard 
did not make any connection between Rooss own practice and his 
dialogue books. In Württemberg, conventicles were not forbidden as 
they were in Sweden, but the Pietistenreskript allowed them as lay- 
led, voluntary, private gatherings, regarded as complements to ordinary 
services and family prayers. They should not be arranged in distant 
places, during church services, or on working days, nor at night, and 
political matters should not be discussed. These private gatherings were 
clearly constructed as an alternative to Moravian separatism.” Brattgard 
points out that Rooss motivation for suggesting these gatherings in 
this way was the Lutheran concept of the common priesthood of all 
believers. He regarded the possibility for laymen to ask questions and get 


fliessende Beredsamkeit war auch hier zu spühren, ohne dass die asiatische Schwulst, 
(die man zwar tiberhaupt in der heiligen Schrift nicht suchen darf,) dabey gewesen wire. 
Daniel als Hofmann, 1774, s. 36.” On the taciturnness of Jesus, see M.F. Roos, Die Lehre 
und Lebensgeschichte Jesu Christi des Sohns Gottes, vol. 2 (Tübingen, 1777) § 81, 138. 

22 Anders Jarlert, Ambete och tro. En undersökning av den kyrkliga debatten i Göteborgs 
stift under slutet av 1800-talet (Lund, 1984), especially pp. 25-40. 

23 Lehmann, Pietismus und weltliche Ordnung (see above, n. 7), p. 93. 
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them answered as a special benefit. Brattgärd’s article provoked a strong 
reaction from the ultra-conservative wing of the Schartau tradition, 
which emphasized the nineteenth century confrontations between the 
church, and the Anglo-American sects in Sweden that were said to have 
revealed lay teaching as false teaching.” 


A hypothesis of fictional identification 


In Christian literature, exempla or examples were developed in the estab- 
lished rhetorical method of Lutheran Orthodox sermons of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, with a high frequency of various bib- 
lical examples, including male, female, and animal (most famously, the 
parable of the lost sheep). Gender and social models were made espe- 
cially clear in the funeral sermons, but in relation to God these mod- 
els crossed both gendered and social limits. The personal reception of 
a cross-gender biblical model in seventeenth-century Sweden has been 
analysed by Stephen A. Mitchell, Job in Female Garb. Studies on the Auto- 
biography of Agneta Horn.” 

When the Pietists further developed exempla and gender models, lim- 
iting the number of examples, the possibility of pronounced individual 
identification grew stronger. The Pietists identified themselves not only 
with historical persons in the Bible, but also with fictitious ones in the 
parables of Jesus, as well as in edifying books of a fictitious character. 

The identification with men or women in the Bible, in history, mythol- 
ogy, or fiction, has been crucial to the construction of gender positions. 
Thus, not a confessional document, as such, but the adaptation, trans- 
formation, and application of dogmatic or ethical principles in hymns 
and edifying literature, worked as mirrors and as ideals in the service of 
spiritual direction. Here, fiction is of special importance and dialogues 
of special significance. 

My hypothesis of fictional identification implies that an individual 
position was not constructed anew in Pietism. It was renewed or remod- 
eled when human persons, by identification, placed themselves in posi- 


24 Helge Brattgärd, Magnus Friedrich Roos och lekmannen; Hälsning fran Prästgym- 
nasiet i Göteborg 19, (1956); Erik Fahl and others in Göteborgs Stifts-Tidning (1956), nrs. 
10-12 and 14. 

25 Stephen A. Mitchell, Job in Female Garb. Studies on the Autobiography of Agneta 
Horn [Skrifter utgivna av Litteraturvetenskapliga institutionen vid Géteborgs universitet 
14] (Gothenburg, 1985). 
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tions already constructed in fiction. Most importantly, these individual 
positions are defined by the fictitious persons relationship both to God 
and to human beings. Here, I draw on the role-taking theory of Hjal- 
mar Sundén, the Swedish psychologist of religion. Sundén emphasized 
that when a person adopted a certain “role, this person also adopted the 
relationship with God to this “role? which gave him or her possibilities 
to develop this role’s relationship to God, which afforded him or her the 
possibility of developing a personal relationship to God of his/her own.” 


The concrete characters in the dialogues 


Here, I will concentrate on Roos’s Christliche Gespräche fiir Landleute 
(1791), since it was probably of greatest influence in the Swedish country- 
side. It was first translated and edited in Gothenburg, 1792, reprinted in 
1823—still anonymous, and reedited in Lund, 1896, under Roos’s name, 
in a new translation by J.V. Thuresson, a clergyman in the Schartau tra- 
dition in the diocese of Gothenburg. In the first edition, the fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eight chapters were omitted, while the ninth chapter was 
labeled as the fifth. 

The book has only male parts. However, this does not imply any “male 
piety” in general, rather it deals with “the Christian farmer's piety” as 
an implementation and application of the Christian faith in a concrete 
calling. The individuals are stock characters, but their detailed questions 
and answers are connected to the daily realities of rural people, and give 
the impression of real human beings. The fact that there are only male 
characters does not imply that the book was not read by women. Most of 
the characters have biblical names.”’ This indicates the general nature of 
their gender positions. These positions may be understood in line with 
the gendered examples in funeral sermons, that is: male examples for 
deceased men and female examples for deceased women, but directed to 


26 Owe Wikström, Attribution, Roles and Religion: A Theoretical Analysis of Sundén’s 
Role Theory of Religion and the Attributional Approach to Religious Experience; Journal 
for the Scientific Study of Religion 26, No. 3 (1986), 390-411. 

27 In the specific, doctrinal Beweis daß die ganze Bibel von GOtt eingegeben und die 
darauf gegriindete christliche Religion wahr sey, the characters are named Eusebius and 
Timotheus, but also in the more general doctrinal, non-inculturated Gespräche vom 
Alter they are named Ignatius, Polycarpus, Clemens and Nathanael, and in Christliche 
Gespräche vom Tod, Ignatius, Clemens, and Nathanael. In these books, the persons are 
not continually changed as in the more “inculturated” ones. 
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mixed congregations, and, when printed, read by mixed readers with the 
obvious intention of a cross-gendered application of gendered positions 
before God. In Läsarfolket—fran gammalläseri till nyortodoxi (1997), I 
have examined womens roles in a number of Roos’ dialogues. In one of 
these books, a merchant's wife gives a captain a spiritual education, since 
she is the housewife, responsible for the wellbeing of all the employees 
of her husband. The new approach in Pietism is that gendered and social 
limits are crossed not only in relation to God, but also in relation to other 
human beings of different gender and social positions and outside the 
common Church services.” 

In the first chapter of Christliche Gespräche für Landleute, we enter the 
conversation together with Joseph, who asks what Jacob, Michael, and 
Anton are talking about. Joseph is the pious reader with both Christian 
knowledge and experience. Jacob is the host, Michael a public sinner, 
though he believes that the Bible is the Word of God, while Anton is an 
interested man, who helps the pious reader. The local pastor had encoun- 
tered Michael two days earlier, when the latter went home drunk from 
the inn. He called Michael to the vicarage and talked with him about the 
matter. Michael now says that the vicar condemned not only him but all 
farmers. Joseph immediately objects that the pastor neither condemned 
all farmers, nor Michael, and even if he had, the condemnation would 
not be valid, since only God can condemn.” 

This last remark is of great significance to the construction of the 
pious reader character: with all his respect for the clergyman, he is very 
conscious of the limits of clerical authority. Michael accuses Joseph of 
always going along with the pastor and for gossiping in his house. This is 
most interesting because records of oral history in western Sweden give 
a strong impression that some women and some clergymen of the Schar- 
tau tradition—but no laymen—were criticized for their interest in gos- 
sip.” Joseph replies that he only answers, truthfully, when being ques- 
tioned by the pastor. Michael’s reply that Joseph is one of “the holy ones,” 
is corrected by Joseph, who says that he wishes to become such a per- 
son, and wishes this for the others as well. This is significant in terms 
of the comparison between Pietist attitudes and that of the so-called 


28 Anders Jarlert, Läsarfolket—frän gammalläseri till nyortodoxi. Förändringar i västs- 
vensk kyrkoväckelse med särskild hänsyn till utvecklingen i Marks, Bollebygds och Kinds 
härader under 1800-talet (Gothenberg, 1997) pp. 329-330. 

2 [Roos,] Christelige Samtal för Landtfolk (see above, n. 4), first dialogue, p. [3]. 

3° Jarlert, Läsarfolket (see above, n. 28), pp. 270-271. 
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Neo-evangelicals, who did not “wish to become,’ but were already con- 
vinced of being “holy” in faith.*! 

In the following conversation, Anton says that the pastor did not mean 
all farmers but only Michael since he remained mired in sin. And if he 
said that this led to condemnation, it was only following the Bible. Joseph 
quotes several verses from the New Testament, adding that Michael is 
not a frequent churchgoer, while Michael confirms his own faith in 
the Bible as the Word of God. Michael regards both the Bible and the 
sermons of the pastor to be too severe on farmers. While a preacher 
could pray the whole week if he wished, farmers could not keep the 
commandments of God, and God would probably overlook this. Joseph 
states that farmers have no separate road to heaven. On the contrary, 
a farmer can, in a certain way, be saved more easily than other people, 
since both spiritual and worldly lords have more to answer for, and since 
God, among all callings, first instituted the farmer's estate (Gen. 3,23). 
A farmer would be a better farmer without the common farmer’s sins, 
such as cheating the gentry or the pastor, lying in business, sitting at the 
inn on Sundays, cursing servants and cattle, even wives and children, or 
hiring sorcerers who misuse the name of God to heal sick cattle. These 
sins did not belong to the social estate of farmers.” Thus, the fictitious 
farmer ideal is constructed as an example and as a spiritual mirror for 
real farmers. 

When Jacob objects that farmers have so much work that they don't 
have as much time for reading as distinguished people, Joseph answers 
that good thoughts and prayer during working hours are of greater 
importance than reading books, and that it is quite possible for a farmer 
to read something each day for his reflection during work. On Sundays, 
and in winter mornings and evenings, he could read more to his wife and 
children. The chapter ends with Anton asking if all human beings, since 
all have sinned, are to be condemned or to come to heaven. He does not 
dare to ask the pastor, but the pious Joseph promises to do so before their 
next encounter.” 


31 [Roos,] Christelige Samtal för Landtfolk (see above, n. 4), first dialogue, p. 4. 

32 [Roos,] Christelige Samtal för Landtfolk (see above, n. 4), first dialogue, pp. 5-7. 
Cf. [Roos,] Soldate-Samtal (see above, n. 6), fourth dialogue, p. 33, where it is said to be 
easier for an officer, a burgher, or a farmer, since they are not hindered by mean people’s 
company in the same way as soldiers, or the eighth dialogue, p. 97, where it is said that 
soldiers have spiritual advantages, since they are hindered from many sins of the farmers. 

33 [Roos,] Christelige Samtal för Landtfolk (see above, n. 4), first dialogue, pp. 7-9. 
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It is obvious already from the first dialogue that the local pastor— 
though not present— plays an important part. This is in agreement with 
the Württemberg Pietistenreskript of 1743 that the pastor should be 
informed of what issues had been discussed and which persons had 
been present at the conventicles.** The importance of the pastor’s wife is 
implied in some of the dialogue books and is understandable within the 
context of Rooss own efforts to organize women’s conventicles directed 
by his own wife.” 

In the second dialogue, the sinful Michael is replaced by the self- 
righteous Andreas. He is convinced of his own righteousness because 
he pays his debts to the gentry, prays, is a frequent church-goer, is 
unpunished by the magistrate, does not live in disharmony with anyone, 
and keeps his children in school. He is reproved by Anton and by Joseph, 
but Andreas does not understand anything about peace with God, grace, 
patience in grief, God’s love in the human heart, or the Holy Ghost. Jacob 
reads from 1 Kings 8,46, Solomon’s Prayer of Dedication. Andreas asks 
from what book Solomon read, but Joseph explains that a man can pray 
from his heart, as the Holy Ghost inspires him without using a prayer 
book.” 

Anton, on the other hand, understands that only he is condemned 
who sins and does not consider it, who does not pray and does not 
convert, and is, thus, not pardoned. The pastor had told Joseph—with a 
significant Pietist description—that sin, for example in 1 John 3,9, means 
only “intentional” sin. Andreas repeats that he confesses his sins and 
is, thus, pardoned, whereas Jacob emphasizes the consideration of the 
heart, repentance and true conversion, with the purpose never to sin 
intentionally. Patterns of behavior, such as Andreas praying so loud that 
his prayers can be heard outside his house, and beliefs, such as that he 
thinks reading a sermon is a prayer, are being corrected. Joseph teaches 
him that prayer is talking with God in humility, and tells him what he 
should pray about. His question about how often to pray, is answered by 
Joseph, who himself always prays in the morning, in the evening, and 
in church, and—when specially awakened—during his work and in his 
thoughts, without speaking the words out loud. Joseph prays from the 


34 Brattgard, ‘Magnus Friedrich Roos och lekmanner’ (see above, n. 24), p. 3; Leh- 
mann, Pietismus und weltliche Ordnung (see above, n. 7), p. 93. 

35 Brattgard, ‘Magnus Friedrich Roos och lekmannen (see above, n. 24), p. 4. 

36 [Roos,] Christelige Samtal for Landtfolk (see above, n. 4), second dialogue, pp. 12- 
14. 
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prayer book, with words known by heart, and often from his heart, as 
inspired by the Holy Ghost.*” So ends the second dialogue, in which it is 
made clear that Roos widened the limits of these gatherings in relation 
to the Pietistenreskript, both in reality and in fiction, so that laymen were 
allowed to interpret the Bible and to pray from their hearts.*® 

In the third dialogue we are introduced to Joseph's father, David. In a 
straightforward, Pietist manner David says that Michael needs to become 
more pious than David is himself. He recalls how his parents, who were 
farmers, advised him to pray, to learn the road to eternal life, to work, to 
fear God, and flee from sin, etc. He has some rather modern views—he 
explains, for example, that if children hear from someone else about the 
youthful sins of their parents, a father should confess that he has repented 
the sins of his youth and prayed to God for forgiveness for the sake of 
Jesus, and tell his children that he will now raise them in a better way 
than he himself was raised. The purpose of this statement is to correct 
Michael when he says that one must let the youth have its way. When 
Michael asks David if he had had any sexual relations with his future wife, 
or other women, before his wedding, David answers that, though he was 
spiritually blind at the time, God preserved him from those sins.*? 

David describes his anxiety over his sins and his total lack of power 
during that period of spiritual blindness. He was advised to drink, play, 
and joke, but did not. Finally, he was advised that only in Christ as Saviour 
he could find peace. He was labeled a fool, a hypocrite, and a rogue. 
But the obvious result was that he was still a rational person, caring for 
his household, and blessed when giving alms. His peers often send for 
him now to visit the sick and read the Word of God to them. He also 
mentions that some other people in the village are of the same spirit as 
himself.*° 

The fourth dialogue reveals that David, and not Joseph, is the expe- 
rienced, mature Christian. Because Joseph feels out of sorts, gloomy, 
and depressed when confronted with his deep inner corruption, David 
advises him to pray to Jesus, that He would reveal Himself unto Joseph 
as crucified for him and become, for him as well, God’s power and God's 
wisdom. What was still lacking, he would get in due time. The assimi- 


37 [Roos,] Christelige Samtal for Landtfolk (see above, n. 4), second dialogue, pp. 14- 
18. 

38 Brattgärd, ‘Magnus Friedrich Roos och lekmannen (see above, n. 24), p. 4. 

3° [Roos,] Christelige Samtal för Landtfolk (see above, n. 4), third dialogue, pp. 18-21. 

4 Ibid., third dialogue, pp. 22-26. 
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lation of the Gospel is an act of the Holy Ghost, and Joseph should not 
contradict it by applying his own reason.*! 

Joseph asks David for his opinion on the other men and David says he 
is happy with their open minds. While Joseph talks about the special ways 
of life among farmers and all their special temptations, David says that, 
by God's grace, farmers could overcome these temptations. They could 
keep their feasts with their household and other good friends, without 
exuberance. If they had to stay at an inn during a wedding or on a market 
day, they should remember the apostles teaching in 1 Cor. 7,23: You were 
bought with a price; do not become slaves of men. Thus, the principle of 
moderation is emphasized and given a biblical foundation. Since farmers 
could be stiff and inexorable in other things, they could also be so in godly 
matters. When a pious farmer comes to town, he should stay with a friend 
who had a Christian mind. When buying and selling, he should keep 
himself from lying, cheating, and swearing. As a practical consequence, 
people would like to deal with him.” Here, piety is instrumentalized in 
order that a pious farmer become a successful one. 

Joseph asks for advice on how to behave toward a mean neighbour, 
who had taken a bit of his field. This neighbor said either that he was right, 
or, in a scornful way, that Joseph ought to endure this because he wanted 
to be holy. When David advises him to complain to the magistrate, 
Joseph says he is afraid of the words of Christ in Matt. 5,40. But David 
answers that since Joseph paid his taxes he could demand the defense 
of the magistrate. This would only be to ask the magistrate for defense 
according to the law and not to quarrel with his neighbour.** Here, Joseph 
exhibits a Pietist concern, while David applies the Orthodox view of the 
magistrate as an instrument of God in the community. 

In the ninth dialogue (Nr. 5 in the old Swedish editions), the self- 
righteous Andreas is reported to be dead. Jacob says that Andreas always 
talked about his frequent prayers and reading, but he was suspected of 
being a thief. Joseph says that Andreas confessed this sin to the pastor, 
and told his wife to make financial compensation for what he had stolen. 
But, the pastor had spoken to his creditors and asked them to show 


41 Ibid., fourth dialogue, pp. 26-28. 

42 Ibid., fourth dialogue, pp. 28-30. In the Erbauliche Gespräche über die Offenbarung 
Johannis, a vicar is asked to dinner at a merchant’s house, and in accepting the invitation, 
he asks for a moderate meal, like the agape meals of the first Christians. [M.F. Roos,] 
Upbyggeliga Samtal öfwer Uppenbarelse Boken (Gothenberg, 1801), second dialogue, 
p. 32. 

4 [Roos,] Christelige Samtal för Landtfolk (see above, n. 4), fourth dialogue, pp. 33-34. 
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mercy on the poor widow. Andreas had confessed that he had been a 
hypocrite. Jacob says that this was quite different from his neighbour, 
Johannes, who, in his drunkenness, hit his wife, fell into confusion, 
refused to hear a Word of God, and died as he had lived. Now, it is 
said that he haunts his house. Joseph rejects this as superstition and 
Jacob turns the conversation to eschatological matters. The eschatological 
nature of the conversation is further emphasized when Michael enters on 
his way to the pastor to report that his youngest child has died. Jacob talks 
about their future reunion in heaven and Joseph admonishes Michael 
to convert and become a new man. Michael says that his wife could tell 
how he had converted in three weeks’ time, but Joseph objects that he 
is glad if Michael has started his conversion. This seems to be directed 
against a Methodist understanding of a sudden conversion. From Luke 
9,62, Joseph explains how Michael should not look back when he had put 
his hand to the plough, that he is never to look back on the world or his 
former broad way.** Thus, in social matters, the Pietist farmer follows 
Orthodox principles, while in a Pietist way, the motivations are often 
eschatological. 

The emphasis on Bible texts is obvious, the quotations from Old 
Testament texts are extensive, and an unspecific and unproblematized 
belief in the Bible as the Word of God is the common foundation of the 
dialogues. The Bible is not read with an open mind, but to find support 
for the Christian opinions of the clergy and the pious persons in the 
dialogues. 

In one of the excluded dialogues, number eight, the pious school 
teacher says that a man is allowed to drink a glass of wine or to take a 
nip after his full week, but that it would be better to drink at home or 
to walk home from the inn before getting drunk.* Its inclusion, in the 
1896 Swedish edition, should be emphasized over its initial exclusion in 
earlier editions. This inclusion may be interpreted as significant to the 
growing neo-orthodoxy of the Schartau tradition during the last decades 
of the nineteenth century and may reflect the consequential change in 


terminology from “pastor” to “vicar? *° 


“4 Ibid., fifth dialogue, pp. 34-39. 

#5 Magn. Fredr. Roos, Kristliga samtal for Landtfolk jämte en uppsats Om den andliga 
tillwäxten, trans. J.V. Thuresson [Smärre skrifter af Magnus Fredr. Roos. II] (Lund, 1896), 
eighth dialogue, p. 57. 

46 Jarlert, Läsarfolket (see above, n. 28), chapter 6; Roos, Kristliga samtal for Landtfolk 
(see above, n. 45). Other neo-orthodox signals are the editor’s footnotes in his edition of 
Etwas für Seefahrer, especially when he, in the concluding long quotation from Francke’s 
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Ihe examples in Roos’s dialogues are not, as one would perhaps expect, 
constructed in such a way that the individual's vocation and position in 
his worldly context are described according to the Lutheran orthodox 
principles in these matters but rather according to his soteriological 
circumstances, that is, his salvation and inner life, according to Pietist 
teaching. Neither do we find distinct, but parallel views on vocation, 
as is the case in the teachings of Henric Schartau, who partly explains 
the individual calling in this world, according to Lutheran Orthodoxy, 
as independent of a persons spiritual quality; partly as dependent on 
a persons spiritual conversion and rebirth by faith. Rather, the Pietist 
teaching on salvation permeates the Orthodox principles of vocation 
in such a way that the vocation and life of a Christian farmer form a 
synthesis of both theologies. The focus is on the Christian person in his 
vocation and faith but not on the vocation as an estate of God in His 
creation. This is further illustrated in Etwas fiir Seefahrer, where the living 
faith crosses social limitations when a simple seaman visits a student of 
theology.“ 

In the Soldaten-Gespräche, a lieutenant criticizes his sister because she 
sat among common people and talked to them, as if they were her pastors. 
She prayed and sang with them and behaved as if they were here equals. 
In her brother’s opinion, this dishonoured her nobility. A major answers 
that in church the lieutenant sang and prayed with soldiers and went 
to Communion together with them without hurting his nobility or his 
position as an officer. The new approach in Pietism—that gendered and 
social limitations are crossed not only in relation to God, but also in 


Heilige und sichere Lebensweg eines evangelischen Christen, after Francke’s words that a 
true Christian in his heart always has the testimony of the Holy Ghost of being a child 
of God, adds that “the holy Ghost, living in my heart, testifies to my childhood even 
when I cannot feel His inner testimony,’ Roos, Nägot for Sjöfolk (see above, n. 12), seventh 
dialogue, p. 131. This is further explicated by Roos himself in Soldate-Samtal (see above, 
n. 6), ninth dialogue, pp. 108-109. An anti-Catholic tendency is obvious in the change 
from biktfader [Beichtvater], in the first Swedish translation of Soldaten-Gespräche, to 
själasörjare [Seelsorger] in the second one. 

47 Roos, Något för Sjöfolk (see above, n. 12), ninth dialogue, p. 73. The Erbauliche 
Gespriiche iiber die Offenbarung is, of course, more spiritualising, for example when the 
Merchant's wife has often thought about the washing of clothes in the blood of the Lamb, 
when she has been washing clothes, [Roos,] Upbyggeliga Samtal öfwer Uppenbarelse 
Boken (see above, n. 42), third dialogue, pp. 48-49. On the other hand, all creatures, 
even the dead children are exhorted to praise God; [Roos,] Upbyggeliga Samtal öfwer 
Uppenbarelse Boken (see above, n. 42), 13th dialogue, p. 192. 
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relation to other human beings of different gender and social position, 
and so are acceptable to cross even outside the common services in 
church—is illustrated when the major says that he could talk in private 
confidence with a common soldier, who was a true and careful believer, 
confess his sins, and take consolation and advice from him. But, on 
guard, the same soldier would still present arms before the major. Thus, 
faith could cross social limits in spiritual matters but did not suspend or 
abolish them in worldly circumstances.*® 

This synthesis promoted the formation of the community models of 
the Schartau tradition in Sweden, where the true Christian believer is 
defined both by his spiritual relation to God, and by his way of life, with 
emphasis both on his vocation and on his moral life. The emphasis on the 
worldly vocation as a Christian vocation makes all Christian societies, 
aside from the Church and its legal organization, unnecessary, and the 
emphasis on the invisibility of spiritual relation to God makes such 
societies dangerous. The advice that when a pious farmer comes to town, 
he should stay with a friend who has a Christian mind, does not imply the 
construction of new, organized fellowships but rather a clear withdrawal 
or isolation from ordinary, wordly institutions of social life. On the other 
hand, the acceptance of moderate drinking at the local inn does not imply 
a withdrawal from wordly institutions, only from their sinful excesses. In 
Etwas fiir Seefahrer, the inn is forbidden territory for a pious seaman, 
since it is the place of heavy drinking, gambling, indecency, fighting, 
fornication, and the like, while the pious superintendent in Soldaten- 
Gespräche even stays at the inn overnight. Only luxuriant dances and vain 
plays are criticized, in a more general way, in the Erbauliche Gespräche 
über die Offenbarung.” This obvious flexibility in Roos’s advice, varying 
in different social positions, emphasizes his socio-psychological skill. 

In the Soldaten-Gespräche, a recruit is advised to withdraw from the 
world and seek isolation from it when he is presented with the dreadful 
burning and plundering that a soldier could be ordered to perform. 
The older soldier answers that if this were to happen, he could let his 
comrades do it, especially since in such circumstances it would not be 
noticed what an individual soldier did or did not participate in.” This 


48 [Roos,] Soldate-Samtal (see above, n. 6), seventh dialogue, pp. 79-80. 

2 Roos, Något för Sjöfolk (see above, n. 12), second dialogue, p. 30. [Roos,] Soldate- 
Samtal (see above, n. 6), ninth dialogue, p. 107. [Roos,] Upbyggeliga Samtal öfwer 
Uppenbarelse Boken (see above, n. 42), seventh dialogue, p. 103. 

°° [Roos,] Soldate-Samtal (see above, n. 6), eighth dialogue, pp. 98-99. 
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is a fairly un-orthodox view, and the only example of its kind that I 
have found in the dialogues. It may be regarded either as an ultra-Pietist 
method of letting the worldly people do the dirty work, or as an early 
example of informal draft resistance. 

Roos’ strong emphasis on everyday life is in itself an answer to the 
question of the importance of Pietism for community life. This emphasis 
was observed by the Swedish theologian and mystic, Waldemar Rudin 
(1833-1921), who testified that Roos had helped him to hear the voice 
of God in everyday events.°! In 1862, Rudin translated a new, Swedish 
edition of Roos’s Soldaten-Gespräche.”” In that book, a letter from a 
craftsman to a soldier is included. As such the letter is spiritual, but this 
spirituality is incorporated into social behaviour, with special warnings 
against intimate relations between young men and women.” 

In his study on Pietism and worldly order in Württemberg, Hartmut 
Lehmann has emphasized the importance of the Pietists’ strong belief in 
Providence. They were so sure of God’s absolute lordship over the world 
that they tried to receive everything from God’s hand. They found their 
examples for contemporary politics especially in the Old Testament. And 
their arguments did not change over time.”* Teachings on Providence 
are frequent in the dialogues. In the Soldaten-Gespräche, it is said that 
the Providence of God has placed different people in different callings or 
estates, and daily give-and-take, as a diet to the eternal good of human 
beings. At war, when everything could seem confused from a human 
point of view, it was in order from God's perspective, and his angels 
always protected his children in an army.” 

Lehmann also emphasizes that the purpose of the popular theological 
works by Roos and others were not primarily to convert non-Christians, 
but to prepare the fellowship of God’s children for the return of Christ.” 
This is especially obvious in the Erbauliche Gespräche über die Offen- 
barung, and, as a consequence, polemics against Roman Catholicism are 


51 Bengt Äberg, Individualitet och universalitet hos Waldemar Rudin. Jämte en teckning 
av hans kyrkohistoriska bakgrund (Lund, 1968), pp. 16 and 218. 

> Hjalmar Linnström, Svenskt boklexikon. Aren 1830-1865. II (Stockholm, 1884), 
P. 325. 

> [Roos,] Soldate-Samtal (see above, n. 6), fifth dialogue, pp. 44-46. 

54 Lehmann, Pietismus und weltliche Ordnung (see above, n. 7), p. 351. 

> [Roos,] Soldate-Samtal (see above, n. 6), ninth dialogue, pp. 129 and 138. 

5° Lehmann, Pietismus und weltliche Ordnung (see above, n. 7), p. 127, “die Gemein- 
schaft der Kinder Gottes auf die Wiederkunft Christi vorzubereiten. 
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frequent only in this book.” Still, Lehmann point is in part brought 
into question by our observation that individual conversion is strongly 
emphasized in all the dialogues. But, there are no outward actions asso- 
ciated with conversion. The exhortations and instructions to personal 
conversion are limited to the Christian’s neighbours, colleagues, subjects, 
and guests. When lay people are active in the community and take inde- 
pendent responsibility in spiritual matters, conversion is still socialized 
according to the household. 

These efforts are combined with the Orthodox principle of the respon- 
sibilities of the magistrate for the Christian needs of its subjects when 
David, the ideal farmer, is sent by his peers to visit the sick and to read 
the Word of God to them. While conversion cannot be said to be instru- 
mentalized for social purposes, the Christian individual is being institu- 
tionalized in a sense because he receives a special vocation as a result of 
his piety. A sort of faith-based diaconal lay-worker is being introduced. 
However, in Etwas für Seefahrer, the Captain's ordinary religious duties, 
such as reading publicly from the Bible on Sundays, or letting a spiritual 
person teach religion on a boat, are restored and activated through his 
renewed personal faith. The change in his personal attitude, in living as 
a Christian example, is being emphasized.” 

Common laws were not only insufficient in making people virtuous, 
but they received their very power from religion. The godless soldier, 
or burgher, often remembered that there is a God, and thus let himself 
be governed. It is also stated that, since times have changed, what is 
politically accepted now was not so in the old days and would at that 
time have been totally improper.” This practical flexibility, significant to 
Wiirttemberg Pietism in comparison to other Pietist traditions, has been 
noted by Helge Brattgard.© 

Since the apocalyptic teachings of the Pietists did not gain such polit- 
ical importance in Sweden as they did in Württemberg, it could be easy 
to overlook the important eschatological character of the dialogue books. 
Still, it is obvious that the eschatological motivation for obeying the mag- 
istrate was as relevant in Sweden as it was in Württemberg, with an 


>” For example, [Roos,] Upbyggeliga Samtal öfwer Uppenbarelse Boken (see above, 
n. 42), sixth dialogue, p. 85 (Mariology), eighth dialogue, p. 126 (Unigenitus), pp. 130- 
131 (Union between Protestants and Catholics). 

58 Roos, Något för Sjöfolk (see above, n. 12), eighth dialogue, p. 65, tenth dialogue, 
p- 83. 

°° [Roos,] Soldate-Samtal (see above, n. 6), sixth dialogue, pp. 61 and 71. 

60 Brattgard, ‘Magnus Friedrich Roos och lekmannen (see above, n. 24), p. 5. 
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emphasis also on the responsibility of both subject and magistrate before 
God. The many words compounded with “eternal,” frequently used in the 
Schartau tradition, especially “eternal responsibility” and “eternal hope,” 
confirm this observation. Furthermore, the different but equal and eter- 
nal responsibility of subjects of different genders and social positions pro- 
moted a special combination of radical equality in anthropology with a 
conservative understanding of society. This was based on the individ- 
ual calling, still understood in a Lutheran Orthodox way, but motivated 
by a Pietist emphasis on eschatology and the common priesthood of all 
believers. 

However, some Swedish editions do contain political comments. In 
the 1862 edition of the Soldaten-Gespräche, it is added that, in 1793, King 
Louis XVI of France was beheaded by his own people. This is followed by 
an extract from the Swedish War articles, which concerned the impor- 
tance of religion among the soldiers in the army.°! A connection between 
revolution and atheism is obvious in the Erbauliche Gespräche über die 
Offenbarung Johannis.© In 1895, after the anonymous German preface 
to this book, J.V. Thuresson added a further preface, in which he empha- 
sized that the author of the first preface must have had a prophetic view 
since he had written about an approaching revolution, i.e., the French 
Revolution in 1789. The same prophetic view is said to have inspired Roos 
to edit his dialogues on the Book of Revelation the year before that Rev- 
olution. This new edition of 1895 did not have a political purpose, but, 
rather, a theological one in opposition to new interpreters who were said 
to be motivated by a spirit other than the spirit of truth.“ In this, the 
Schartau tradition in Sweden acted in the same way as the Württemberg 
Pietist tradition many years previously and adapted their attitude much 
later in a distinct and different Swedish social context that drew on the 
same views of eschatology. 

My hypothesis of fictional identification implies that individual posi- 
tions were not constructed anew. They were renewed or remodeled 
when human persons by identification placed themselves in relationships 
already constructed in fiction. Most important is that these individual 
relationships are defined by the fictitious persons’ relation both to God 


61 Roos, Soldat-Samtal (see above, n. 2), seventh dialogue, pp. 126-128. 

%2 [Roos,] Upbyggeliga Samtal öfwer Uppenbarelse Boken (see above, n. 42), eleventh 
dialogue, p. 166 (p. 154 in Thuresson’s edition). 

& Magnus Fredrik Roos, Uppbyggliga Samtal öfwer Johannes’ Uppenbarelse, trans. 
J.V. Thuresson [Smärre skrifter af Magnus Fredr. Roos. I] (Lund, 1895), pp. IX-XI. 
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and to human beings. That such identification may take place long after 
the initial publication of a fictitious book, illustrates how far-reaching 
their influence is in the history of Christian literature. 

Ihe influence of Magnus Friedrich Roos on the understanding of 
community in the Schartau tradition in Sweden has been wide and 
deep. One may even say that the acceptance of gatherings similar to 
conventicles in some circles belonging to this tradition may be traced 
back to the influence of Roos, while the rejection of formally organized 
societies remained as a remnant of Schartau’s rejection of the dogmatic 
and communal principles of the Moravians. But, most important, the 
emphasis on the equal and eternal responsibility of subjects of different 
gender and social positions promoted a special combination of radical 
equality in anthropology and a conservative understanding of society. 
A Pietist teaching on salvation permeates the Orthodox principles on 
vocation in such a way, that the vocation to community life as a Christian 
farmer, soldier, or housewife forms a synthesis of both theologies. 


64 This article has been written with financial support from the Bank of Sweden Ter- 
centenary Foundation, within the project “Christian manliness—A paradox of modernity 
in a Northern European context, 1840-1940.’ A German version of parts of this article is 
found in Anders Jarlert, ‘Magnus Friedrich Roos und Schweden—Biblische Ergänzung 
oder pietistisches Korrektiv? Mit besonderer Rücksicht auf seine Gesprachsbiicher’ Blät- 
ter für württembergische Kirchengeschichte 108/109 (2008/2009), 393-408. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


PIETISM AS SOCIETAL SOLUTION: 
THE FOUNDATION OF THE KORNTAL BRETHREN 
(KORNTALER BRÜDERGEMEINDE) 


SAMUEL KOEHNE 


Introduction 


On 22 August 1819 a small pietistic community was established in 
the countryside near Stuttgart, in what was at that time Württemberg 
(now Baden-Württemberg).! Rather unusually, the group was founded 
under a royal privilege (Königliches Privilegium), and, though it had 
only been formed after much administrative negotiation, was built very 
much with the support of King Wilhelm I of Württemberg.” Known 
as the Korntal Brethren (Korntaler Briidergemeinde) the community 
had been granted this privilege because its founder, Gottlieb Wilhelm 
Hoffmann, had successfully argued that just such a pietistic community 
was a direct solution to a problem of great concern to the government 
of Württemberg—the emigration frenzy (Auswanderungsfieber) of the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries.’ That is, Hoffmann offered 
Pietism as a societal solution. 

This paper is an examination of the establishment of the Korntal 
Brethren, with a particular focus on whether the community was gen- 


1 The kings edict was issued on 22 August, making this the official foundation of 
the Korntal Brethren: Das Privilegium der Gemeinde Korntal (Korntal, 1819). The royal 
privilege has been printed in full in Johannes Hesse, Korntal einst und jetzt (Stuttgart, 
1910), pp. 195-201; S.C. Kapff, Die Wiirttembergischen Briidergemeinden Kornthal und 
Wilhelmsdorf—ihre Geschichte, Einrichtungen und Erziehungs-Anstalten (Kornthal, 
1839), pp. 63-71; Theodor Steimle, Die wirtschaftliche und soziale Entwicklung der wiirt- 
tembergischen Briidergemeinden Korntal und Wilhelmsdorf (Korntal, 1929), pp. 220-226. 
For published versions that include the names of those who signed the document, see 
Wegweiser von Korntal, Nr. 4 (1927): 3-8; Urkunde des Privilegiums (Ludwigsburg, 1819). 

? On administrative problems faced by the group, see Steimle, Brüdergemeinde Korn- 
tal (see above, n. 1) pp. 37-39. 

3 Ibid., pp. 22-34. 
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uinely built as a response to the contemporary political and social sit- 
uation in Württemberg. I argue that in the foundation of the Korntal 
community, Pietism was, indeed, seen as a solution to society’s prob- 
lems, but that this idea was far broader than the proposal submitted by 
Hoffmann to the king of Württemberg. Rather than being a solution to a 
specific problem facing Wiirttemberg—excessive emigration—the group 
was founded on the idea that it was a solution to the problem of society 
per se. It is my contention that Hoffmann intended the group to offer a 
safe-haven for Pietists from society, and as a preparation for the return of 
Christ—following a strand of pietistic thought descending from Bengel.* 
Further, I argue that Hoffmann was more concerned with establishing a 
community—or rather, communities—of true believers than with serv- 
ing the state. While the Korntal Brethren did serve state purposes, the 
idea of solving the emigration problem did not stand as a point of major 
concern for the Korntalers. As such, it appears that state authority was 
used to found a group concerned with separating itself from Württem- 
berg society. This is a point that does not seem to have been adequately 
examined in the existing literature. 


“Korntal? Wo liegt das?” 


In one of the histories of the Korntal Brethren, an introductory note 
from the Brethren’s own council, the Brüdergemeinderat, stated that most 
Germans on hearing about the community immediately asked: “Korntal? 
Where's that?”> Many might be tempted to ask the same question of the 
history of the Brethren, as it was—and is—a small community. Indeed, 
at the time it was founded, it consisted of only 171 people. For such a 


4 Buck refers to Korntal as both a “Zufluchtsort” and “Bergungsort” in his history 
of Korntal, see Fr. Buck, Aus den Gemeinschaften, vol. 4, Württembergische Väter: Bilder 
aus dem christlichen Leben Württembergs im 19. Jahrhundert (Stuttgart, 1905), p. 267. On 
Bengel, see Bengel, Johann Albrecht’ in Biographisch-Bibliographisches Kirchenlexikon 
(Herzberg, 2003). 

> Fritz Grünzweig, Die Evangelische Brüdergemeinde Korntal: Weg, Wesen und Werk 
(Metzingen, 1957), p. 5. Korntal, though once a separate community, now forms a part 
of Stuttgart. As the village was formed by the Brethren, they unsurprisingly played a 
large role in the history of the region; see Herbert Lorenz, Heimatbuch der Stadt Korntal 
(Korntal-Münchingen, 1969), Zur Geschichte von Korntal und Münchingen, vol. 1-3 
(Korntal-Münchingen, 1994-1998). 

6 See G.W. Hoffmann, Fortgesetzte Nachrichten von der Gemeinde Korntal (Korntal, 
1821-1825), pp. 57-60. 
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small group, though, the Korntal Brethren has a relatively large secondary 
literature. 

Most of the basic background information about the group and their 
formation can be found in the Theologische Realenzyklopädie, but there is 
a number of excellent studies about the group.’ Indeed, in the larger his- 
tory of Pietism, there is no need to ask, “Where is Korntal?” as it is clearly 
marked on the historical map of Württemberg Pietism. The Korntalers 
(as they are known) appear in many works on Wiirttemberg, including 
Helmut Lehmann’ magisterial work Pietismus und weltliche Ordnung, 
Heinrich Hermelink’s and Gerhard Schäfer’ histories of the evangeli- 
cal church in Württemberg, and Eberhard Fritz’s recent work on radi- 
cal Pietism. The community also makes an appearance in works on the 
political party Christlichsozialer Volksdienst (CSVD)—a predecessor of 
the Christian Democratic Union (CDU) in Germany—as several Korn- 
talers played a significant role in the formation of this “religious-political” 


party.’ 

There have also been a number of separate histories written solely 
about the group, which vary in their usefulness for academic study. This 
is mostly because such histories have tended to be written by leaders of 
the community, or pastors who had served as ministers of the Korntal 
community.'° Many of these histories were written with the same desire 


7 See ‘Korntal’ in Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart: Handwörterbuch für 
Theologie und Religionswissenschaft, ed. Hans Dieter Betz, et al., 4 ed. (Tübingen, 2003), 
Theologische Realenzyklopädie, ed. Horst Robert Balz, Gerhard Krause, and Gerhard 
Müller (Berlin, 2003). For a discussion of the group’s formation, see Eberhard Fritz, 
Radikaler Pietismus in Württemberg: Religiöse Ideale im Konflikt mit gesellschaftlichen 
Realitäten (Epfendorf/Neckar, 2003), pp. 247-254; Hartmut Lehmann, Pietismus und 
weltliche Ordnung in Württemberg vom 17. bis zum 20. Jahrhundert (Stuttgart, 1969), 
pp. 177-187. 

8 Fritz, Radikaler Pietismus, (see above, n. 7); Heinrich Hermelink, Geschichte der 
evangelischen Kirche in Württemberg von der Reformation bis zur Gegenwart (Stuttgart, 
1949); Lehmann, Pietismus in Württemberg, (see above, n. 7); Gerhard Schäfer, Zu 
erbauen und zu erhalten das rechte Heil der Kirche: Eine Geschichte der evangelischen 
Landeskirche in Würrtemberg (Stuttgart, 1984). I have excluded page references, as they 
are numerous. 

? See Lehmann, Pietismus in Württemberg (see above, n. 7), pp. 303-305; Günther 
Opitz, Der Christlich-soziale Volksdienst: Versuch einer protestantischen Partei in der 
Weimarer Republik (Düsseldorf, 1969). 

10 See, for example, Grünzweig, Brüdergemeinde Korntal (see above, n. 5); Hesse, 
Korntal (see above, n. 1); Kapff, Kornthal und Wilhelmsdor, (see above, n. 1); Walter 
Roth, Die Evangelische Briidergemeinde Korntal: Ein Gemeindemodell des Pietismus in 
Wiirttemberg; Idee, Geschichte, Wirklichkeit (Neuhausen, 1994). Kapff and Griinzweig 
were pastors for the community, Roth was a community leader, and Hesse—father of 
the writer Hermann Hesse—was connected to the group. 
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as Walter Roth’: “that, through this book, friends will be won; and they 
and we can come to know the faithfulness of God through the history 
of the evangelical Brethren of Korntal”!! Overall, two of the most useful 
of the Korntal histories are the studies of Steimle and Griinzweig, which 
were written in 1929 and 1957, respectively.” 


‘The proposal 


Though some writers have implied that Hoffmann was chosen by King 
Wilhelm I to provide a solution to the emigration problem, this is not 
strictly accurate.'? Hoffmann’s initial proposal was, in fact, only a re- 
sponse to an edict issued by the king. On 14 February 1817, the King 
had sent a request to various government departments for proposals to 
deal with the mass migration that was occurring at that time, and that 
had been of concern during the previous King’s reign. It was in response 
to this that Hoffmann sent his proposal on 28 February 1817. It must 
be understood that, from the outset, Hoffmann was the driving force 
behind the project, and it is, therefore, important to understand a little 
of his background." As Biirgermeister for Leonberg, and as a man who 


11 Roth, Brüdergemeinde Korntal (see above, n. 10), p. 8. Unless otherwise stated, 
translations are my own. 

12 Grünzweig, Briidergemeinde Korntal (see above, n. 5); Steimle, Brüdergemeinde 
Korntal (see above, n. 1). See also Fritz Griinzweig, ‘Die evangelische Briidergemeinde 
Korntal} in Viele Glieder ein Leib: Kleinere Kirchen, Freikirchen und ähnliche Gemein- 
schaften in Selbstdarstellungen, ed. Ulrich Kunz (Stuttgart, 1963). It must be noted, how- 
ever, that Griinzweig’s history is in large part an amalgam of previous Korntal histories. 
For instance, Griinzweig’s biography of Gottlieb Hoffmann is virtually identical to that in 
Hesse: Griinzweig, Briidergemeinde Korntal (see above, n. 5), pp. 30-31, Hesse, Korntal 
(see above, n. 1), pp. 7-10. Steimle is somewhat of an exception, as an outside historian. 
The most recent history takes much of its information from Griinzweig: Roth, Briiderge- 
meinde Korntal (see above, n. 10). 

13 See, for instance, the entry on Korntal in A Religious Encyclopaedia: or Dictionary of 
Biblical, Historical, Doctrinal, and Practical Theology, ed. Philip Schaff, Samuel M. Jack- 
son, and D.S. Schaff (Edinburgh, 1883). Also, Karl Weller, Wiirttembergische Geschichte 
(Leipzig, 1916), pp. 153-154. 

14 For a brief introduction to Hoffmann, see Hoffmann, G.W? in Biographisch-Biblio- 
graphisches Kirchenlexikon (Hamm, 1990). There are a number of short biographies 
of Hoffmanns life, although none is definitive: W. Claus, Von Brastberger bis Dann, 
vol. 2, Wiirttembergische Vater: Bilder aus dem christlichen Leben Wiirttembergs im 19. 
Jahrhundert (Stuttgart, 1905), pp. 322-338; J. Daur, Aus Korntals Vergangenheit (Korntal, 
1925); pp. 5-20, Fritz Grünzweig, ‘Gottlieb Wilhelm Hoffmann; in Lebensbilder aus 
Schwaben und Franken, ed. Max Miller and Robert Uhland (Stuttgart, 1969), pp. 150-173; 
Fritz Grünzweig, Gottlieb Wilhelm Hoffmann, der Gründer der Briidergemeinden Korntal 
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had formerly been involved in the regional parliament of Württemberg, 
Hoffmann was intimately acquainted with the inner working of politics 
in the state. Aside from being a politic man, it appears that Hoffmann 
was also a very practical reformer." Significantly, he also had previous 
experience in petitioning the king.'® 

Ihe overall plan that Hoffmann outlined was that a series of pietistic 
communities should be formed within Württemberg, where citizens of 
the state would be free to pursue their beliefs in complete religious 
freedom. Hoffmann argued for this plan on the basis of what he saw 
as the principle reasons for migration. He believed that all those who 
emigrated from Württemberg did so from two principle motives. There 
were those who migrated for economic reasons, and those who migrated 
for religious reasons. He did not believe that it was possible to stop 
migrants who left the state for economic reasons, arguing that the state 
did not have “sufficient means” to help them, and that Württemberg 
lost nothing through their emigration.” In many ways, this was also a 
practical consideration, as Württemberg was experiencing a period of 
famine (the Hungerjahre). Instead, Hoffmann's plan was aimed at halting 
the emigration of those who left for religious reasons. 

However, Hoffmann further sub-divided his category of “religious 
emigrants.” First, there were those emigrants whom he called “separatists 
and enthusiasts” (Separatisten and Schwärmer), who wished to seek a 
place to live where they could practice their beliefs, and who were “unable 
to be convinced otherwise”!? Secondly, there were Württemberg citi- 
zens “who, according to their convictions, believe that the new liturgy— 
instituted seven years age— cannot be reconciled with the old Lutheran 
Confessions?” It is significant that Hoffmann only mentioned the new 


und Wilhelmsdorf (Stuttgart, 1963); Christoph Hoffmann, Mein Weg nach Jerusalem: 
Erinnerungen aus meinem Leben, vol. 1 (Jerusalem, 1881), pp. 30-67; Kübler, Gottlieb 
Wilhelm Hoffmann, der Griinder Korntals und Wilhelmsdorfs: Sein Leben und sein Dienst, 
ein Werk in Gott getan (Reutlingen, 1946). 

15 Lehmann, Pietismus in Württemberg (see above, n. 7), pp. 184-185. As Lehmann 
establishes, it was due to Hoffmann’s pragmatism that he and Michael Hahn fell into 
disagreement. 

16 Eberhard Fritz, ‘Entstehung von pietistischen Privatversammlungen und Wider- 
stand gegen die Liturgie von 1809 in der Superintendenz Urach, Blätter für württem- 
bergische Kirchengeschichte 91 (1991): 148-188, there 80-83. 

17 G.W. Hoffmann, Geschichte und Veranlassung zu der Bitte des königlichen Notars 
und Burgermeisters Gottlieb Wilhelm Hoffmanns zu Leonberg, um Erlaubnis zu Gründung 
und Anlegung Religiöser Gemeinden unabhängig vom Consistorium (1818), p. 4. 

18 Ibid., pp. 3-4. 

19 Ibid., p. 4. 
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liturgy and not changes to the Württemberg songbook which had been 
made in 1791. In a later explanation of the orders of service to be used 
in the independent communities, he stated that the “old Württemberg” 
songbook would be used, but his actual arguments were based on the 
1809 liturgical changes.” Hoffmann believed that the first class of reli- 
gious emigrants, the Schwärmer, could be allowed to leave Württemberg 
with little loss to the state, but argued that those migrants who were loyal 
to Württemberg, but were simply emigrating because they were opposed 
to current trends in the evangelical church of Württemberg (the Lan- 
deskirche), were emigrants who were of great use to the state. 

It is apparent that Hoffmann was careful to distance this second 
group of migrants from “enthusiasts” or “separatists.” In his proposal, 
he stated that the second class of religious migrants were “peaceful, 
conscientious, industrious and not infrequently wealthy,’ but that they 
were also people who felt that their religious freedom had come under 
pressure in Wiirttemberg.”! It is interesting that Hoffmann’s description 
was also virtually a description of the perfect citizen.” This is not the only 
indication of Hoffmann’s political wisdom. He made it clear that he was 
arguing that such migrants’ dissatisfaction was with religious changes 
and not with the state itself, and made sure that he distanced himself 
from the suggestion that he already had a group of emigrants in mind 
when he put forward his proposal.” Thus, he was, politically, not only 
careful to distance his proposed communities from separatists, but from 
himself as well. He did not want to appear to be the leader of an already 
dissatisfied religious group within Württemberg. 

The solution Gottlieb proposed, as a draw for such religious migrants 
to remain in Württemberg, was the establishment of a series of commu- 
nities, essentially of the type that were being formed in other areas in 
Europe at that stage, particularly Russia. Hoffmann argued that when 


2 Ibid., p. 58. This fits Lehmanns argument that Pietists’ political opposition to 
the 1791 songbook should not be overestimated: Hartmut Lehmann, ‘Der politische 
Widerstand gegen die Einführung des neuen Gesangbuches von 1791 in Württemberg, 
Blatter für württembergische Kirchengeschichte 66/67 (1966/67), 247-263. Kapff mentions 
the new songbook as representing part of a perceived “Enlightenment movement” in the 
Landeskirche and as creating general dissatisfaction amongst Württemberg Pietists: Kapff, 
Kornthal und Wilhelmsdorf (see above, n. 1), pp. 39-44. 

21 Hoffmann, Geschichte und Veranlassung (see above, n. 17), p. 4. 

22 A point also made in Lesebuch zur Geschichte der Evangelischen Landeskirche in 
Württemberg, ed. Gerhard Schäfer and Konrad Gottschick, vol. 3, Große Hoffnungen— 
kleine Schritte im 19. Jahrhundert (Stuttgart, 1989), p. 76. 

23 Hoffmann, Geschichte und Veranlassung (see above, n. 17), pp. 5-9. 
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such communities existed within the state, it would stop industrious 
Pietists from leaving. It appears that he was making his appeal as attrac- 
tive as possible, as he also wrote that the state could “expect to receive 
a lot back” from such migrants, if these citizens remained in Württem- 
berg.” This is a point that he continued to make in correspondence with 
the state, where he repeatedly emphasised the idea that Württemberg was 
losing wealthy and industrious citizens through religious migration.” 
Unsurprisingly, the king found Hoffmann's plan attractive, and on 1 April 
1817 he was asked to develop his plans further, with a view to establishing 
an initial community, a process that eventually led to the king granting 
the royal privilege in 1819. 


‘A small republic”: Korntal and the Gemeinschaftsbewegung”* 


Even from Hoffmanns proposal, two distinct elements for the founda- 
tion of Korntal can be found: namely, the desire to form separate com- 
munities, and then to form them along the same lines as the Moravian 
Brethren. In his proposal, Gottlieb had stated this directly, noting that 
he wished to found “religiously independent communities of the same 
kind as the community of the so-called Brethren in Königsfeld, which 
had been established a few years earlier” This reference to Königsfeld 
was to a community of the Moravians that had been established there, 
and granted privileged status by King Friedrich I in 1806.”® 

In the first instance, Hoffmann’s desire for religious independence 
must be seen as a response to the changes in the Landeskirche, as offering 
the possibility of a safe-haven for those within Wiirttemberg—as Hoff- 
mann saw it—who were fleeing the rationalism and indifference to strict 
doctrine that flowed from the Enlightenment.” In line with Steimle, it 


24 Ibid., p. 5. 

25 Ibid., pp. 25, 28, and 73. 

2° Christoph Hoffmann, Gottlieb’s son, wrote of Korntal as “a small republic” in 
his autobiography, continuing on to praise its perfection and the “feeling of paradise”: 
Hoffmann, Mein Weg 1, (see above, n. 14), pp. 83-84. 

27 Hoffmann, Geschichte und Veranlassung (see above, n. 17), p. 4. 

28 Hansmartin Schwarzmaier and Hans Fenske, Handbuch der baden-wiirttember- 
gischen Geschichte, Veröffentlichung der Kommission für Geschichtliche Landeskunde in 
Baden- Württemberg (Stuttgart, 1992), Vol. 3, pp. 257 ff. 

2 On this point generally, see: Lucian Hölscher, Geschichte der protestantischen Fröm- 
migkeit in Deutschland (Munich, 2005), p. 347. 
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appears to be true that the foundation of Korntal was pursued “in the first 
instance, out of religious motivation,’ but also for Pietists who believed 
that the influence ofthe Enlightenment and “rationalism” was too strong 
within the Württemberg Landeskirche.” In his first proposal, Hoffmann 
had stated that the members of the state he wished to stop from migrating 
were those who opposed the “new liturgy?! Hoffmann was referring 
here to the fact that there had been changes to the liturgy within the 
Landeskirche in Württemberg, which was seen by some Pietists as both 
increasing the power of the king of Württemberg—in what they believed 
was becoming a state-controlled church (Staatskirche)—and as a result 
of increasingly rationalist theology.** There is some debate as to whether 
these changes were in fact rationalist, but the perception at the time was 
that they were.*? 

That the liturgy was an incentive for many members of the early 
Korntal community to join the group was noted by one of the first 
ministers for Korntal, Sixt Carl Kapff, who wrote his history of Korntal 
only twenty years after it was founded.** Indeed, the liturgy used in 
Korntal was pointedly described as one that in its content matched that 
used in “all the evangelical-Lutheran churches of the Vaterland from 
1582 until the year 1809.” The first pastor of the Korntal Brethren, 
Johann Friederich, had also been removed from service as a minister of 
religion for a time because he opposed the changes to the liturgy, and 
was most likely selected as a pastor in Korntal for exactly this reason.*° 


30 Steimle, Brüdergemeinde Korntal (see above, n. 1), pp. 10-15, 18-21. 

31 Hoffmann, Geschichte und Veranlassung (see above, n. 17), p. 4. 

32 The changes were made to the liturgy in 1809 during the reign of King Friederich I of 
Wiirttemberg. Earlier, there had also been protest against changes made to the songbook 
in 1791. For an introduction to these, see Gerhard Schäfer, Kleine württembergische 
Kirchengeschichte (Stuttgart, 1964), pp. 121-122. On resistance to the songbook and 
the liturgy, see: Fritz, ‘Privatversammlungen’ (see above, n. 16), 148-188; Lehmann, 
“Politischer Widerstand des Gesangbuches 1791’ (see above, n. 20), pp. 247-263. 

33 For instance, Hermelink argues that they were not increasingly rationalistic, though 
this did become part of the “pietistic legends” about the changes: Heinrich Hermelink, 
Das Christentum in der Menschheitsgeschichte von der französischen Revolution bis zur 
Gegenwart, vol. 1 (Stuttgart, 1951), p. 154; Hermelink, Geschichte der Kirche in Wiirttem- 
berg (see above, n. 8), pp. 289-290. 

34 Kapff, Kornthal und Wilhelmsdorf (see above, n. 1), pp. 15-52. 

35 Ibid., p. 191. 

36 The best account remains F. Fritz, Johann Jakob Friederich: Ein Kapitel vom 
Glauben an einen Bergungsort und an das Tausendjährige Reich; Blätter für württember- 
gische Kirchengeschichte 41 (1937), 170-183. See also Grünzweig, Brüdergemeinde Korn- 
tal (see above, n. 5), pp. 22-23; Lesebuch zur Geschichte der Landeskirche, Vol. 3 (see 
above, n. 22), pp. 31-32; Steimle, Brüdergemeinde Korntal (see above, n. 1), p. 19. Pre- 
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That Hoffmann saw a direct link between these religious changes and 
emigration is clear, but his idea of forming several communities was 
far more oriented toward a solution of the religious problem. ‘That is, 
that the focal point was finding a solution for Pietists who objected to 
changes within the Württemberg Landeskirche. This is a view that was 
informed by Hoffmann’s work as a notary, in which role he had been 
involved in drafting a number of requests for permission to use the old 
liturgy.” Part of the reason he argued for a “religiously independent” 
community was exactly so that the older orders of service could be used.*® 
Nor should this be discounted as a motivation, with the 1809 liturgy 
being (perhaps wisely) the only cause for discontent noted by Hoffmann 
in his initial request.”” However, Hoffmann’s ideas were also based in 
the larger trend of the Gemeinschaftsbewegung (community-movement) 
within Germany. 

Falling within this movement, the community must be viewed as an 
end in itself, rather than simply as a means to an end. As a part of the 
Gemeinschaftsbewegung, the group held to Spener’s idea of the collegia 
pietatis, which they believed was better served when actually separate 
communities were established, rather than forming “churches within the 


viously, Friederich had been warned by the Konsistorium, due to his views on gather- 
ing the “Children of God” in Palestine: Lehmann, Pietismus in Wiirttemberg (see above, 
n. 7), p. 155. He had been in contact with Hoffmann from at least 1800 (Ibid., p. 153) and 
was also a member of the Briiderkollegium (Brethren Council) established by Hoffmann 
to provide advice on the development of Korntal. Martin Brecht connects Korntal very 
much to Friederich’s beliefs: Friedhelm Ackva, Martin Brecht, and Klaus Deppermann, 
Der Pietismus im achtzehnten Jahrhundert, vol. 2, Geschichte des Pietismus (Göttingen, 
1995), p. 288. 

37 Fritz, Radikaler Pietismus (see above, n. 7), p. 247. These appeals date from 1812- 
1815. On the influence this experience had on Hoffmann, see Kapff, Kornthal und 
Wilhelmsdorf (see above, n. 1), p. 13. The applications were mostly to use the old 
baptismal liturgy. The most important detail, as it were, was in the Devil. Most of 
those making the requests wished to include the liturgical section renouncing Satan: 
Fritz, ‘Privatversammlunger’ (see above, n. 16), pp. 180-183. On the importance of the 
baptismal renunciation in opposition to the new liturgy, see Hesse, Korntal (see above, 
n. 1), p. 6; Kapff, Kornthal und Wilhelmsdorf (see above, n. 1), pp. 26-32; Lehmann, 
Pietismus in Wiirttemberg (see above, n. 7), p. 163; Schafer, Zu erbauen (see above, n. 8), 
p. 207. 

38 Constitution, Das Privilegium (see above, n. 1), §1. Also, Griinzweig, Briiderge- 
meinde Korntal (see above, n. 5), p. 40. The Privilegium includes the Biirgerliche Verfas- 
sung (Administrative Constitution) and Kirchliche Verfassung (Religious Constitution) 
of the Korntal Brethren which form, respectively, $$ 1-22 and 23-30. Throughout, I will 
simply refer to the “Constitution.” 

3 Hoffmann, Geschichte und Veranlassung (see above, n. 17), p. 4. 
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church.’ As Hölscher has noted, the Gemeinschaftsbewegung “stood on 
the border between development of communities within the evangelical 
church and complete separation from it?® In this regard, the fact that 
Korntal was established as completely separate from the Landeskirche is 
significant. Part of this reason was, of course, opposition to the orders 
of service, but such a separation meant that the Korntal Brethren did 
appear somewhat radical. There was some suspicion regarding the 
motives for, and the necessity of, such establishments as Hoffmann’s 
proposed communities, and there were numerous writers who criticised 
the group on religious grounds, most of whom viewed the development 
as separatist. 

By contrast, it is interesting that in his initial proposal Hoffmann 
obviously did not view a community of Brethren as a separatist group. 
At the same time, the distinction he made between Separatisten and 
citizens wanting to build “religiously independent” communities was a 
fine one, and possibly was only made because Hoffmann did not want 
his model communities to be viewed as separatist. In response to a 
government query, he did provide a declaration that “it did not form a 
part of his plan to found a particular religious sect? As a self-governing 
community, though, the Korntalers were seen as potentially even more 
radical, standing on the border between state-control and self-rule. 

The leaders of the group had to tread very carefully with regard to 
their community expectations, particularly as this pertained to politics. 
Concern was expressed in 1817 by the Ministry for the Interior in Würt- 
temberg. A report from the Ministry argued that the possibility existed 
for the proposed self-governing communities to form a theocracy, and a 


40 Evidence for this can be found in the limiting and controlling rules in the first 
Constitution of Korntal. For example, people were also not allowed to “marry in” to the 
Brethren, and no Brethren member could become engaged to an “outsider” without the 
foreknowledge of the Korntal leader: Constitution, Das Privilegium (see above, n. 1), § 8. 

41 Hölscher, Geschichte der protestantischen Frömmigkeit in Deutschland (see above, 
n. 29), p. 347. For an introduction to the Gemeinschaftsbewegung, see the entry in TRE. 

42 §1 of the Constitution of the Korntal Brethren stated that they were officially 
separate from the Landeskirche, see Das Privilegium (see above, n. 1). 

# For example, Bilfinger argued if Korntalers abided by pure Lutheran dogma, then 
they did not need to form a separate community: K.B. Bilfinger, Bemerkungen gegen die 
religiösen Ansichten der neuen Gemeinde in Württemberg (Heilbronn, 1819), pp. 4, 11-13. 

4 Report by Hoffmann, 12 March 1818, to the Ministry of the Interior, in Steimle, 
Briidergemeinde Korntal (see above, n. 1), p. 39. Hoffmann had earlier stated this in 
his draft plans. The first point of his “Religious Constitution’, sent on 14 April 1817, 
stated that the communities would not form “a particular religion” or “a particular sect”: 
Hoffmann, Geschichte und Veranlassung (see above, n. 17), p. 23. 
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“state within a state” The report went on to note that this was because 
of “their particular political form” as independent communities. This, 
as well as other concerns expressed by the Leonberg authorities— within 
whose district the Korntal community was to be built—account for the 
fact that the first Article ofthe Korntal Constitution stated, in somewhat 
technical language, that the citizens (Bürger) of Korntal would abide by 
the laws of Württemberg, and that they fell under the Leonberg admin- 
istration for the purposes of legal proceedings.“ 

In total, the Württemberg states support for the entire Korntal ven- 
ture amounted to the granting of a privileged status for an independent 
community, and the authorization of a purchase of land for this purpose. 
The caution displayed by the government Ministries in allowing Hoff- 
mann to develop his plans might seem out of all proportion to what was 
provided, but the danger for the state was that even one such commu- 
nity could inspire other Württemberg citizens to seek to establish their 
own separate groups. This was a very real fear for the state. After all, part 
of Hoffmanns inspiration had been the very separateness of the Mora- 
vians at Königsfeld. Where Hoffmann had followed this precedent, others 
might follow the Korntal example, creating a snowball effect. According 
to Hesse, one of Hoffmann’s contemporaries wrote to him in 1820 with 
exactly this idea: “If what our King has done here were known generally 
among the German Brethren ... then soon there would be nothing else 
left for the other Princes to do except to follow suit, and then everyone 
will be happy. It will be wonderful?“ Such possibilities were foremost 
in the minds of not only Pietists, but also members of the government 
Ministries. 

In one respect, then, Hoffmann’s plan failed. If we accept that he 
was genuinely convinced that Pietism, or, to be more exact, pietistic 
communities, would provide a solution to the emigration problem in 
Wiirttemberg, then his intention was exactly that: the establishment of 
communities.“ The state authorities were concerned about even one such 


45 Württemberg Ministry for the Interior, 20 November 1817, quoted in Steimle, 
Briidergemeinde Korntal (see above, n. 1), p. 38. 

46 Ibid. In his draft plans to the king, Hoffmann) first point stated that the goal of the 
communities was “purely religious,” possibly as a precaution: Hoffmann, Geschichte und 
Veranlassung (see above, n. 17), p. 13. 

47 See Constitution, Das Privilegium (see above, n. 1), $$ 1, 5. 

48 Hesse, Korntal (see above, n. 1), p. 17. 

49 He consistently used the plural Gemeinden in all his plans, draft constitutions, 
orders of service and confessions: see respectively Hoffmann, Geschichte und Veranlas- 
sung (see above, n. 17), pp. 10-25, 41-56, 57-72. 
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community being built, and were careful to limit the Korntal Brethren as 
much as possible, making it a particular case, rather than the model for 
the further development of such societies.” However, though they aimed 
to be separate from the Landeskirche from their inception, the Korntal 
Brethren, in practice, remained connected to the church administration. 
Links to the Landeskirche were mostly maintained through Korntal’s 
pastors, who were always called from the evangelical church.*! 

In this sense, then, the Brethren were strongly orthodox, and contin- 
ued to abide by the Augsburg Confession.°* Where they varied from the 
“pure Lutheran dogma,’ noted in the Korntal Constitution, was in their 
refusal to accept the condemnations of heresies in the Augsburg Confes- 
sion.” This seems to be an element of Korntal belief that came directly 
from Hoffmann, who, it is claimed, once said: 


Ich bin als Pregizerianer erweckt I am awakened as a Pregizerianer 
worden (in der frohen Erfahrung der (in the joyful experience of grace); 
Gnade); ich möchte als Hahner wandeln I would like to walk as a Hahner 
(mit rechtem Heiligungsernst) und (with sincere holiness) and die as a 
als Herrnhuter sterben (in alleinigen Herrnhuter (with complete faith in 
Vertrauen auf das opfer Christi) .** the sacrifice of Christ).°° 


50 Ibid., p. 83. See also § 30 of the Constitution: Das Privilegium (see above, n. 1). In 
the end, only Korntal and a sister community, Wilhelmsdorf, were established. Wilhelms- 
dorf was only established in 1824 because it once again suited state purposes: Steimle, 
Briidergemeinde Korntal (see above, n. 1), pp. 51-57. On the establishment of Wilhelms- 
dorf, see: Eberhard Fritz, ‘Die Anfänge der Kolonie Wilhelmsdorf; in 175 Jahre Wilhelms- 
dorf: Beiträge zur Geschichte, ed. Andreas Bühler (Wilhelmsdorf, 1999), pp. 19-41; Chris- 
tel Köhle-Hezinger, ‘Reich Gottes im Oberland: Gedanken zum 175 jährigen Bestehen 
Wilhelmsdorfs; Blätter für württembergische Kirchengeschichte 99 (1999), 128-135; Paul 
Sauer, ‘Die Anfänge der Brüdergemeinden Korntal und Wilhelmsdorf? Blätter für würt- 
tembergische Kirchengeschichte 99 (1999), 113-127. 

51 See Grünzweig, Briidergemeinde Korntal (see above, n. 5), pp. 260-261. 

52 The foreword to the “Confession of Faith” of Korntal stated that in order to prove 
that the Brethren did in fact follow “pure evangelical Lutheran dogma’, their Confession 
would follow the Augsburg: Hoffmann, Geschichte und Veranlassung (see above, n. 17), 
PP. 41-42. 

53 See §§ 23 and 24, Constitution, Das Privilegium (see above, n. 1). For instance, the 
condemnation of Anabaptists in § 16 of the Augsburg Confession. Kapff notes three main 
differences between the Korntal Confession and the Augsburg: the lack of condemna- 
tions, permission for lay people to preach, and a refusal to make oaths: Kapff, Kornthal 
und Wilhelmsdorf (see above, n. 1), pp. 83-85. 

54 Griinzweig, Brüdergemeinde Korntal (see above, n. 5), p. 48. Macchia questions 
whether this might not be apocryphal: Frank D. Macchia, Spirituality and Social Libera- 
tion: The Message of the Blumhardts in the Light of Wiirttemberg Pietism (Metuchen, 1993), 
p. 36. 


55 “Hahners” refers to followers of Michael Hahn: Wegweiser von Korntal, Nr. 6 
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This relatively open approach to varieties of Christian belief stands at 
odds with the fact that the group had, in part, been formed because of a 
rejection of changes to the songbooks and liturgy of the church. 

The significance of the very separation and individual nature of the 
community at Korntal is that such points cannot necessarily be seen 
as relevant in solving a problem like emigration, but can be under- 
stood when the community itself is the major concern. It was not only 
a refuge, but also part of a wider trend that focused on communities as 
an important basis for the maintenance of Christian belief. As such, it 
appears much less likely that Hoffmann was genuinely proposing build- 
ing pietistic communities as a solution to the particular problem of 
emigration.” Indeed, from Hoffmann’s sources for his plans, it can be 
seen both that Hoffmann was aware of this trend, and that his concep- 
tion of the foundation of a religious society preceded the king’s 1817 
request. 

Hoffmann was inspired by both the Moravian community in Königs- 
feld and by the writings of Michael Hahn to build miniature societies, 
or, as Hoffmann had put it, “to establish apostolic communities after the 
example of the first Christians’ In his draft plans, Hoffmann noted 
both that the communities were to be formed after the “examples of the 
teachings of Jesus and his apostles,” and that they would aim “as far as is 
possible, to emulate the examples of the apostolic communities in word 
and deed (Lehre und Leben)?** The evidence of Hoffmann’s fascination 
with the Moravians is quite clear. They were the community “of so-called 
Brethren in Königsfeld” that he referred to in his first proposal, and in 


(1930), 6. Daur, Aus Korntals Vergangenheit (see above, n. 14), p. 15. “Pregizerianer” 
refers to Christian Gottlob Pregizer, who established a separatist community; see Buck, 
Wiirttembergsiche Väter 4, (see above, n. 4), pp. 264-266; Claus, Von Brastberger bis Dann 
(see above, n. 14), pp. 290-296; Macchia, Spirituality and Social Liberation (see above, 
n. 54), p. 34. Buck records (p. 269) that a relative peace was established in Korntal, 
where members of various groups could work together, such as the Alpietisten and 
Michelianer. 

>° In fact, Hoffmann and Friederich appear to have drafted an 1818 constitution for 
religious migrants emigrating to Russia, at the same time that they were supposed to 
be developing plans to halt such emigration: Lehmann, Pietismus in Württemberg (see 
above, n. 7), p. 182. 

57 Quoted in Griinzweig, Briidergemeinde Korntal (see above, n. 5), p. 40. 

58 Respectively, Hoffmann, Geschichte und Veranlassung (see above, n. 17), pp. 12; 14. 
In § 33 of his draft Constitution, he also noted that the ordinances followed the “example 
of the first Christian communities”: Hoffmann, Geschichte und Veranlassung (see above, 
n. 17), p. 25. 
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the initial draft of his plans to the Ministry of the Interior, which was 
entitled “Design for the outer and inner development of religious com- 
munities after the pattern of the so-called Brethren communities”? The 
Brethren were a strong influence on the form of community he wished 
to establish, and Hoffmann was certainly aware of the ordinances of the 
Moravian Brethren in Königsfeld. For instance, as Steimle has shown, 
Article 19 ofthe Constitution of the Korntal Brethren was taken directly 
from the Moravians’ ordinances.°! In fact, this community appears to 
have not only provided an example for Hoffmann in its form, but in its 
method of establishment. The development of Königsfeld set a precedent 
within Württemberg for the establishment of a community of Brethren 
under royal privilege, as the Moravian community there had been autho- 
rised to form a community by the royal edict of Wilhelm I’s father, King 
Friedrich I of Württemberg. 

Another, very direct, influence on Hoffmann, in line with the Gemein- 
schaftsbewegung, was that of Michael Hahn, who had influenced Pietists 
in Württemberg through his preaching and writings, particularly with 
regard to the importance of sanctification—of walking in sincere holi- 


°° See Hoffmann’s ‘Entwurf zur äußeren und innern Einrichtung religiöser Gemein- 
den nach dem Muster der sogenannten Brüdergemeinden’ in Hoffmann, Geschichte und 
Veranlassung (see above, n. 17), pp. 10 ff. Within the Korntal Constitution, the Moravian 
communities might well be what is meant by “other communities of the state (Landes- 
Gemeinden)”: Das Privilegium (see above, n. 1), $1. 

60 For instance, the earliest draft of Hoffmann’s plans included the idea that members 
of the group should be exempt from compulsory military service, as was the case with 
the Moravian Brethren, see Hoffmann, Geschichte und Veranlassung (see above, n. 17), 
p. 15. This was rejected by the Ministry for the Interior on 28 February 1818: Hoffmann, 
Geschichte und Veranlassung (see above, n. 17), 31. On the connections between the 
Moravians and Korntal, see also Steimle, Briidergemeinde Korntal (see above, n. 1), 
Pp. 64-75. 

61 Steimle, Briidergemeinde Korntal (see above, n. 1), p. 72. Steimle argues this point 
strongly (pp. 71-72), and draws the comparison between the 1819 Korntal Constitution 
and Zinzendorf’s 1727 Herrnhut ordinances. The Korntal Brethren certainly also forbade 
the swearing of oaths: see Constitution, Das Privilegium (see above, n. 1), §17. A close 
comparison between Königsfeld and Korntal can also be found in the Wegweiser von 
Korntal, Nr. 3 (1926), pp. 5-11. Hesse claims that initially “the Lot” was also used, along 
the same lines as in the Moravian Brethren: Hesse, Korntal (see above, n. 1), pp. 35- 
36. Fritz hypothesises that Georg Rapp might also have informed Hoffmanns thinking: 
Fritz, Radikaler Pietismus, (see above, n. 7), p. 196. In a letter written in 1825, Hoffmann 
did state that he was at one time of the same opinion (Meinung) as Rapp, though 
he also distinguished the development of Korntal from the development of Harmony: 
Hoffmann, Nachrichten (see above, n. 6), pp. 245-246. In this, he indicated that, while 
no longer in direct communication with Rapp, he continued to receive reports about 
him. 
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ness (to paraphrase Hoffmann).6? Hahn held strong ideas on the possi- 
bility of using the first Christian community, the “apostolic community’, 
as a model for Christians’ own lives, and had earlier written a proposal for 
establishing pietistic groups, in his “Conceptual Constitution for a gen- 
uine Community.” Grünzweig notes that, in a similar way to Hoffmann, 
Hahn had noted this: “a Constitution which follows the purest sense of 
Holy Scripture and the form of the first Christian community’ Hahn's 
influence places the establishment of Korntal even more within the wider 
movement toward forming miniature Christian societies. His influence 
on the project became even stronger as a member of the Briiderkollegium 
(Brethren Council), an advisory group established by Hoffmann after he 
had been given permission to build Korntal.°° Hahn himself was sup- 
posed to have been the first religious leader (Geistlicher Vorsteher) of the 
Korntal Brethren, but died in the year of its establishment. 


@ Schafer argues Michael Hahn was the “most important and most significant” lay 
figure for the Gemeinschaftsbewegung in Württemberg Pietism: Schäfer, Kleine Kirchenge- 
schichte (see above, n. 32), p. 113. Hermelink also calls him the “most significant of all 
pietistic lay leaders in Württemberg”: Hermelink, Das Christentum (see above, n. 33), 
p. 221. For a brief introduction, see ‘Hahn, Michael’ in Biographisch-Bibliographisches 
Kirchenlexikon, TRE. On Hahn’s beliefs, see Joachim Trautwein, Die Theosophie Michael 
Hahns und ihre Quellen (Stuttgart, 1969), there on Korntal, pp. 104-107. 

 Verfassungskonzept einer wahren Gemeinde (1817) in Steimle, Brüdergemeinde 
Korntal (see above, n. 1), p. 110. 

64 Hahn, in Griinzweig, Briidergemeinde Korntal (see above, n. 5), p. 40. Some earlier 
religious encyclopaedias do ascribe the establishment of Korntal to Hahn's plan: see 
‘Friends of the Temple’ entry in Encyclopaedia of religion and ethics, ed. James Hastings, 
John A. Selbie, and Louis H. Gray, 13 vols. (Edinburgh, 1913); ‘Michaelhahner’ in John 
Henry Blunt, Dictionary of Sects, Heresies, Ecclesiastical Parties and Schools of Religious 
Thought (London, 1886); ‘Kornthal in A Religious Encyclopaedia: or Dictionary of Biblical, 
Historical, Doctrinal, and Practical Theology. See also Hermelink, Das Christentum (see 
above, n. 33), pp. 221-222. 

© On the Brüderkollegium see Grünzweig, Brüdergemeinde Korntal (see above, n. 5), 
p. 265, Hesse, Korntal (see above, n. 1), p. 184. Lehmann states that the Kollegium 
was formed with nine members (which later became eleven) on 13 October 1818 at a 
conference in Böblingen: Lehmann, Pietismus in Württemberg (see above, n. 7), pp. 183- 
184. This accords with Hesse. However, Kapff argues the Kollegium was formed with 
seventeen members: Kapff, Kornthal und Wilhelmsdorf (see above, n. 1), pp. 53-54. This 
accords with Hoffmann, who lists seventeen members who signed on behalf of all the 
“Participants in the particular religious communities” in Leonberg on 13 August 1818: 
Hoffmann, Geschichte und Veranlassung (see above, n. 17), pp. 90-91. 

66 Griinzweig, Brüdergemeinde Korntal (see above, n. 5), p. 40. Secular and religious 
(or spiritual) leaders were provided for in $2 of the Constitution, Das Privilegium (see 
above, n. 1). §§ 3-8 outlined their duties and the limits of their authority. For instance, 
§ 5 noted that any criminal matters could not be dealt with by the secular leader, but only 
by the district authorities. 
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What the foundation of Korntal then indicates is that Hoffmann ap- 
pears to have had pre-existing ideas for forming a community of Pietists 
in Württemberg, which were inspired by the example of the Moravian 
Brethren in Königsfeld, and by the writings of Michael Hahn. The diffi- 
culty, then, with the idea that he wished to solve emigration problems 
through the establishment of pietistic communities is not that he was 
insincere in this belief, but that it was also a convenient method of gaining 
support for a pre-existing concept.® As such, while the kings request fit 
within Hoffmanns plans, it seems likely that his proposal was the end- 
point of a pre-existing idea. His purposes and those of the state were 
aligned, but this offer of pietistic communities as solving the state’s par- 
ticular problem was a means of establishing such a community with state 
support. 

Hoffmanns thinking also fell very much within the wider Gemein- 
schaftsbewegung. This is particularly the case because he had before him 
the inspiration of Hahn and the Moravians, a precedent for state sup- 
port that had been established by the Moravian Brethren, and the desire 
to build pietistic communities—not simply to help Pietists who opposed 
religious changes, but as a means by which truly devout Christians could 
imitate the original Christian community. The focus was on the smaller 
community and its members, not on wider society—a point that was 
reinforced by the fact that Hoffmann was forbidden by the king to pros- 
elytise.°® However, what I believe speaks most against the idea of Hoff- 
mann viewing Pietism as a solution to a specific societal problem, is the 
chiliastic belief held by the early Korntalers. The faith of the Brethren 
was very similar to the first Christians to this extent: the members of the 
community awaited the imminent return of Christ. 


67 Hesse notes there is evidence that Hoffmann was influenced by a Baron Stackelberg, 
with whom Hoffmann (and Josenhans) had met in 1816: Hesse, Korntal (see above, n. 1), 
p. 223. See also Martin H. Jung, ‘Der Pietismus in Leonberg und seine Ausstrahlungen, 
Blätter für württembergische Kirchengeschichte 98 (1998), 49-65, there 64; Lehmann, 
Pietismus in Württemberg (see above, n. 7), p. 182; Steimle, Brüdergemeinde Korntal (see 
above, n. 1), p. 110. 

68 A notice was sent to Hoffmann to this effect on 23 April 1819, as recorded in the 
Acts of the Ministry for the Interior: see Steimle, Briidergemeinde Korntal (see above, 
n. 1), p. 49. 
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“Watch, I come soon”: 
Religious foundation of the Korntal Brethren® 


The particular strand of Pietism that the Korntal Brethren belong to 
is that of “Württemberg Pietism”? That is, in this case, Pietism that 
descends directly from Johann Albrecht Bengel.” As Schafer has put 
it, prior to Bengel (and Oetinger), there was no “Württemberg Pietism” 
but, simply, “Pietism in Wirttemberg”” Bengel stands not only as an 
important theologian, and as one of the earlier Pietists, but also as a 
millennialist. Through his exegetical studies of the Bible, Bengel became 
convinced that it was possible to predict when Christ would return—a 
view expressed in his 1740 work on the book of Revelations—and arrived 
at the date 2836, though noting that Satan would be bound on earth 
in 1836.”° As followers of Bengel, the Korntalers were also chiliastic, 
but like many of his followers they believed that Christ would return 
in 1836.” This is significant for the foundation of Korntal, as, at the 


© Grünzweig notes that the words “Siehe, ich komme bald” have always been inscribed 
in the meeting hall of the Korntal Brethren, followed by “Yes, come Lord Jesus” (“Ja, 
komm Herr Jesu”): Griinzweig, Briidergemeinde Korntal (see above, n. 5), p. 44. This is 
mentioned in the Korntalers’ own publications as signifying the first Korntalers’ hope 
for the imminent return of Christ: Die Evangelische Briidergemeinde Korntal gestern und 
heute (Korntal, 1969), p. 18. It can be clearly seen in a 1913 photograph of the Saal: see 
Zur Geschichte von Korntal und Miinchingen, vol. 1 (Korntal-Münchingen, 1994), p. 39. 
It is still written on one side of the front podium in the modern meeting hall. 

70 See, for instance Lawrence Rast’s definitions of Pietism: “1) Spener-Halle; 2) Mora- 
vian (Zinzendorf); 3) Württemberg; 4) Reformed; and 5) radical pietism”: Lawrence 
Rast Jr., Pietism and Mission: Lutheran Millennialism in the Eighteenth and Nine- 
teenth Centuries; Concordia Theological Quarterly 64, no. 4 (October 2000), 298. Wall- 
mann uses essentially the same schema, though beginning with Arndt: Arndt; Reformed; 
Spener-Francke/Halle; Radical; Zinzendorf and Württemberg: Johannes Wallmann, Der 
Pietismus (Göttingen, 2005). The inclusion of Württemberg is largely due to the influence 
of Bengel but also, of course, Oetinger. 

71 Even at the time, Bengel was seen as “[t]he founder of Württemberg Pietism”: 
Hoffmann, Mein Weg 1 (see above, n. 14), p. 20. 

72 Schäfer, Zu erbauen (see above, n. 8), p. 140. 

73 Bengel’s work from 1740 was entitled Erklärte Offenbarung Johannis. For Bengel’s 
dates, see the anonymously edited work: Johann Albrecht Bengel, Die Hauptsache der 
Offenbarung Johannis oder vielmehr Jesu Christi (Frankfurt und Leipzig, 1772), pp. 106- 
108. Bengel’s calculations can be found at pp. 111-112 of this volume, and a copy of this 
volume is available in the KBA. For a brief description of the calculation, see Schafer, 
Kleine Kirchengeschichte (see above, n. 32), pp. 107-109; Wallmann, Der Pietismus (see 
above, n. 70), p. 223. 

74 My thanks to Alice Ott for this information. Franz Fritz argues that it was Philipp 
Matthäus Hahn who abandoned Bengel’s distinction: Fritz, ‘J.J. Friederich (see above, 
n. 36), p. 153. 
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time of foundation, the predicted return of Christ was less than two 
decades away, a point that added greater urgency to the development of 
the community. 

Not only was Hoffmann fully convinced that he was living in the “end 
times,” but this was an essential part of the beliefs of the community.’ 
As previous histories have noted, many Pietists in Württemberg sought, 
and found evidence for, Bengel’s predictions in socio-political events of 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries in Württemberg and in 
Europe.” In Württemberg itself, the reign of King Friedrich I was seen as 
evidence of an increasing absolutism, with some evangelical Christians 
viewing the aforementioned changes to the liturgy and the songbooks 
as indicative of a gradual corruption of the church, which, in turn, they 
viewed in an apocalyptic light.” However, King Friedrich was himself 
seen as only a symptom of the decay begun by the French Revolution 
(and the Enlightenment generally), a figure of much greater concern 
was Napoleon. As Macchia has put it: “The entire Napoleonic era was 
a time of speculation concerning the anti-Christ and the end times,’ and 
one in which, it must be said, Napoleon was seen as the anti-Christ.’® 
Even though Napoleon had been defeated prior to the establishment of 
Korntal, this idea did not necessarily wane. 

The strength of this belief in Napoleon as the anti-Christ can be seen 
in a statement made by one of the early leading members of Korntal, 
Adam Straub. In his memoirs, he wrote of having seen Napoleon in a 


7 Hoffmanns genuine belief in the imminent return of Christ was mentioned at his 
memorial service: Zum Andenken den vollendeten Gottlieb Wilhelm Hoffmann, Stifter und 
Vorsteher der Gemeinde Kornthal (Stuttgart, 1846), pp. 8-9. See also Hoffmann, Mein Weg 
1 (see above, n. 14), p. 26. In the 1920s, the leader of the Korntal Brethren wrote that 
the basis of the first Korntalers’ faith was hope in the imminent return of Christ: J. Daur, 
Die Brüdergemeinde Korntal nach dem Eintritt in ihr zweites Jahrhundert (Korntal, 1926), 
pp. 6, 12-13. 

76 On this point, see also Hermelink, Geschichte der Kirche in Wiirttemberg (see above, 
n. 8), p. 343, Lehmann, Pietismus in Württemberg (see above, n. 7), pp. 158-159; Schäfer, 
Zu erbauen (see above, n. 5), pp. 124-129. This went to the extent that some Pietists 
believed a connection existed between Napoleon’s name and the name Apollyon in Rev. 
9,11. See Griinzweig, Briidergemeinde Korntal (see above, n. 5), p. 23; Hermelink, Das 
Christentum (see above, n. 33), p. 224. 

77 Steimle, Briidergemeinde Korntal (see above, n. 1), pp. 11-15, 21-25. On opposition 
to changes in the liturgy, see Lehmann, Pietismus in Wiirttemberg (see above, n. 7), 
p. 162, Schäfer, Zu erbauen (see above, n. 8), pp. 207-208. As Lehmann puts it, it 
was seen by Pietists as “a decisive step along the path to a reign of unbelief in their 
Vaterland?” 

78 Macchia, Spirituality and Social Liberation (see above, n. 54), p. 23. 
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military parade, and that filled with “ice-cold dread” he had decided: 
“This and no other is the anti-Christ”? While this belief in the “end 
times” does not appear in the Korntal Constitution, it was important 
within the community. One of Gottlieb Hoffmann’ sons, Christoph, 
provides a vivid account of how strong this apocalyptic belief was in his 
autobiographical account of growing up in the community. He notes 
that the Korntalers were consistently concerned with Bengel’s predictions 
and that there was a genuine belief that the members of the community 
were living in the time of the “final trials and tribulations”:*! 


Keeping pace with current events was important to the Brethren since 
all their opinions centred around Bengel’s calculations. I recall the first 
shots fired at Moldavia [in the Greek war of Independence] in 1821 .... 
This appeared to be a sign of the times foreshadowing the coming of the 
Kingdom of God. According to Bengel the signs should first appear in the 
Orient.®? 


What is also important to note is that this chiliasm was a continua- 
tion of that which had existed in pietistic circles in Leonberg, where 
both Gottlieb Hoffmann and pastor Friederich, the first spiritual leader 
(Geistlicher Vorsteher) of the Korntal Brethren, had been active mem- 
bers. Martin Jung notes that it had only been under the leadership of 
Hoffmann, Josenhans, and Friederich, that Leonberg became “for a short 
time ... an acknowledged cross-regional centre of Pietism.”* It is signif- 
icant then that in Leonberg, many of the Pietists had held the belief that 
it “was self-evident that Bengel’s date, 1836, would be the world’s end.” 
As Christoph recorded: 


79 Johann Adam Straub, Lebensabriß (1858; reprint, Stuttgart: M. Hahn’sche Gemein- 
schaft, 1928), p. 39. He never altered this belief, even after Napoleon's death. On the belief 
in Napoleon as the anti-Christ, see also Kapff, Kornthal und Wilhelmsdorf (see above, 
n. 1), p. 10. 

8° Kapff too notes that the Korntalers built up their community in the genuine 
expectation of Christ’s return in 1836: Kapff, Kornthal und Wilhelmsdorf (see above, n. 1), 
pp. 111-112. 

u Christoph Hoffmann, Jerusalem Journey, ed. G.P. Reno, trans. G.P. Reno (Stuttgart, 
1969), p. 39. 

82 Ibid. Emphasis in the original. On the concern with the “end times” in Korntal, see 
Hoffmann, Jerusalem Journey (see above, n. 81), pp. 12-16, 49. 

83 Grünzweig, Brüdergemeinde Korntal (see above, n. 5), p. 23. 

84 Jung, ‘Pietismus in Leonberg’ (see above, n. 67), 49-65, there 61. On this point, 
see also Hesse, Korntal (see above, n. 1), p. 13. On Friederich’s moving to Leonberg, see 
Lehmann, Pietismus in Württemberg (see above, n. 7), p. 163. 

85 Hoffmann, Jerusalem Journey (see above, n. 81), p. 19. 
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In their meetings the Leonberg Brethren were told to search the Scrip- 
tures and the newspapers! Keep pace! Reaching far beyond any national 
patriotism, or even the world citizenship that the poets and philosophers 
proclaimed, they felt themselves to be citizens of the Kingdom of God, the 
Kingdom whose hour of travail was approaching. Outsiders called them 
dreamers ... Some saw in Napoleon the beast of the pit; others, an aveng- 
ing angel sent by God to destroy the miserable conditions of the lower 
classes.°° 


What this indicates is not only that millennialist thought was impor- 
tant in the formation of the Korntal society, but that it was an impor- 
tant part of Hoffmann’s and Friederich’s pre-existing beliefs.” Indeed, 
Johann Friederich seems to have had a strong influence on Gottlieb Hoff- 
mann. He had previously written on the theme of establishing pietis- 
tic communities in preparation for the return of Christ, in particular in 
his 1800 pamphlet: “A view of faith and hope for the people of God in 
this anti-Christian time, drawn from holy prophecies.’®® He was a mem- 
ber of the Briiderkollegium, but Gottlieb had made his acquaintance ear- 
lier.° As recorded in Lehmann, from at least 1800 Hoffmann had dis- 
cussed with Friederich “questions of pietistic Gemeinschaft-ordinances,’ 
and both men were also members of a “gathering of Pietists;” an “anti- 
revolutionary group true to the state” that Friederich led.” The forma- 


86 Ibid. As Jung notes, Gottlieb Hoffmann was an important figure in Leonberg’s Pietist 
circles, and argues that Korntal was the most important outcome of Leonberg Pietism: 
Jung, ‘Pietismus in Leonberg’ (See above, n. 67), pp. 49-65, there pp. 59-61, 65. 

87 Both of whom had been strongly influenced by the Pietist Machtholf: Lehmann, 
Pietismus in Württemberg (see above, n. 7), p. 153. 

88 Glaubens- und Hoffnungsblick des Volkes Gottes in der antichristlichen Zeit, aus den 
göttlichen Weissagungen gezogen, see: Griinzweig, Brüdergemeinde Korntal (see above, 
n. 5), p. 24. In this he argued (by contrast to Hoffmann) for the emigration of the 
“People of God” to Palestine—an idea pursued by Gottlieb Hoffmann’s son, Christoph. 
On Friederich’s ideas, see further F. Fritz, ‘J.J. Friederich’ (see above, n. 36), pp. 140-194. 
On Christoph’s fulfillment of Friederich’s plan, see especially pp. 192-194. 

8° This advisory committee included Michael Hahn and Johann Friederich: 
Grünzweig, Brüdergemeinde Korntal (see above, n. 5), p. 29; Steimle, Briidergemeinde 
Korntal (see above, n. 1), p. 81. It appears that the members of this Council were meant 
to become the leaders of the Brethren, forming the “Community Elders” mentioned in 
Hoffmann’s draft plan: see § 7, Hoffmann, Geschichte und Veranlassung (see above, n. 17), 
p. 16. Certainly Hahn was supposed to have been the leader of the group, while Friederich 
was the first pastor. Another member of the Council, Israel Kaufmann, was the first secu- 
lar leader ( Weltlicher Vorsteher) of the Korntal Brethren, see: Griinzweig, Briidergemeinde 
Korntal (see above, n. 5), p. 260, Steimle, Briidergemeinde Korntal (see above, n. 1), p. 87. 

% Lehmann, Pietismus in Württemberg (see above, n. 7), pp. 153, 77. As Lehmann 
points out, the strength of the connection can be seen in the fact that of 700 examples 
of Johann Friederich’s writings, 120 were sent to Leonberg to Hoffmann and Kaufmann 
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tion of this group, as described in Lehmann, seems to have occurred 
after 1798, and it is certain that after his dismissal from service in 1809, 
Friederich joined the Leonberg community, where he was an impor- 
tant member of the Pietists. As Christoph Hoffmann noted: “He was an 
enthusiastic preacher and his sermons upheld mostly Bengel’s concep- 
tion of the future of the Children of God’?! 

This idea of the imminent return of Christ continued even after 1836, 
with a student writing in about 1838, the year she began to attend school 
in Korntal: “there reigned in the community a sincere spirit, that was 
directed towards the coming of the Lord, and strongly away from the 
world?” A belief directed away from the world, and towards the return 
of Christ appears to be in opposition to Hoffmann) stated aim of assisting 
the state. Put simply, for the Korntal Brethren societal problems were of 
secondary concern because, in their view, society itself was literally about 
to end. 


Conclusion 


While it has been noted that one of the most obvious points about 
Korntal was that it was formed as “an example of an emigration-colony 
within the homeland,’ Hoffmanns ideas were neither original, nor newly 
formed.” As such, the Korntal Brethren was based on pre-existing mod- 
els, and formed a part of the larger trend of the Gemeinschaftsbewe- 
gung. Hoffmann was a dedicated Pietist, in a chiliastic strain, and his 
ideas for founding independent communities of like-minded Pietists 
were inspired by Michael Hahn, Johann Friederich, and the Moravian 
Brethren. These last also provided him with a model for forming such 
communities with the support of the king. What this suggests is that if 
Hoffmann’s primary purpose was to establish a safe-haven for Pietists to 
await the return of Christ, then supporting the state in any particular 


Johann Friederich Josenhans. As an example of the cross-fertilisation that has often 
occurred between pietistic groups, a further 45 were to Pregizer (Ibid., p. 154). On 
Hoffmann and Friederich’s leadership in Korntal see further Claus, Von Brastberger bis 
Dann (see above, n. 14), pp. 318-339. 

91 Hoffmann, Jerusalem Journey (see above, n. 81), p. 18. 

°2 Emilie Braun, Durchs Leben; quoted in Hesse, Korntal (see above, n. 1), p. 68. 

93 Jung, ‘Pietismus in Leonberg’ (see above, n. 67), p. 64; Steimle, Brüdergemeinde 
Korntal (see above, n. 1), p. 8. 
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problem could only be of secondary concern.?* This, in turn, leads us 
to the conclusion that the formation of Korntal was an instance where 
a particular societal problem was able to be used to gain state support 
for Pietism. The states concerns and the concerns of certain Pietists in 
Wiirttemberg temporarily coalesced with each other, and it served Hoff- 
mannss purposes to present his actual concern—the problem of being a 
Pietist within Württemberg society—as a solution to a societal problem. 


°4 Hoffmann virtually said as much in his draft plan, where he stated: “The purpose 
of the ... communities is purely religious”: Hoffmann, Geschichte und Veranlassung (see 
above, n. 17), p. 12. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


THE COMMUNITIES OF PIETISTS 
AS CHALLENGE AND AS OPPORTUNITY IN 
THE OLD WORLD AND THE NEW 


HARTMUT LEHMANN 


As recent debates demonstrate, it is hard to define Pietism.' Nevertheless, 
one thing seems certain. For all of the different groups within Pietism two 
matters were most important: first, the wish and will to transfer religious 
belief and religious convictions from the area of theology and dogmatic 
theory to the arena of practice and daily life; second, the solidarity with 
all of those with whom they felt close as brothers and sisters. Through 
both of these notions Pietists possessed a predisposition with regard to 
the formation of new communities, and by forming new communities 
they challenged, in turn, the well-established and carefully arranged way 
of life in the Lutheran and also in the Reformed churches, that is in all of 
the congregations that followed the traditions initiated by Martin Luther 
and also by John Calvin. 

Let me focus here on the Lutheran territorial churches that had been 
organized in Luther's lifetime and in the decades after he had passed 
away. Late sixteenth and seventeenth-century Lutheranism formed, at 
least in theory, but to a considerable extent also in practice, a well- 
ordered cosmos. The world of continental Lutheranism consisted of three 
hierarchical levels. On the lowest level we find the household in which 


' See the exchange between Johannes Wallmann and myself in Pietismus und Neuzeit 
from 2002 to 2005: Johannes Wallmann, ‘Eine alternative Geschichte des Pietismus: zur 
gegenwärtigen Diskussion um den Pietismusbegriff} Pietismus und Neuzeit 28 (2002), 
30-71; Hartmut Lehmann, ‘Engerer, weiterer und erweiterer Pietismusbegriff. Anmer- 
kungen zu den kritischen Anfragen von Johannes Wallmann an die Konzeption der 
Geschichte des Pietismus; Pietismus und Neuzeit 29 (2003), 18-36; Wallmann, ‘Pietis- 
mus—ein Epochenbegriff oder ein typologischer Begriff? Antwort auf Hartmut Leh- 
mann, Pietismus und Neuzeit 30 (2004), 191-224; Lehmann, ‘Erledigte und nicht erle- 
digte Aufgaben der Pietismusforschung: eine nochmalige Antwort an Johannes Wall- 
mann, Pietismus und Neuzeit 31 (2005), 13-20. 
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the father or patriarch of the household was responsible for the religious 
education of all of the members of his family and in addition of all 
of the persons that belonged to his household. On a middle level we 
perceive the congregations or parishes, and on the highest level we see 
the church leadership, the consistory and in many Lutheran churches the 
bishop, a position held since the Reformation by the territorial prince. 
While well educated, university-trained pastors were in charge of the 
moral and spiritual life in the parishes by providing religious training and 
by securing moral discipline, the leaders of the churches, the members 
of the consistory and the bishops, supervised the pastors as well as 
the congregations, and they did so in close cooperation with the state 
authorities. 

The Pietists challenged the way of life and the way of doing business 
in all three of these levels. With regard to families and households, when 
members of a family decided to join a Pietist conventicle or when those 
who did not attend the meetings of the Pietists began to ridicule Pietist 
thinking and behaviour, serious trouble could arise. Further complica- 
tions were possible as well. If, for example, a married woman came to 
believe that sexual abstinence was an important step on the ladder of 
attaining true sanctification, she was asking for serious conflict with her 
husband. Conflicts could also erupt if groups of young men and women 
decided that remaining unmarried was ethically superior to married life 
and that following strict celibacy was a sign for becoming a true child of 
God. It is not surprising, therefore, that in the communities established 
by Count Zinzendorf in the 1730s and 1740s, family ties counted rather 
little, while other kinds of bonding, for example in choirs, were supported 
and considered as constitutive elements for the whole community. Mora- 
vian settlements, therefore, posed an implicit, if not a direct threat with 
regard to the traditional Lutheran understanding of the role of families 
and households. 

As many examples demonstrate, Pietists also challenged life in the 
parishes and congregations, although in a different, yet no less dangerous 
way. For example, Pietists believed that God would send them their own 
leaders. These leaders needed no university training in theology because 
the Holy Spirit legitimized their teaching and their actions. Some of these 
leaders lived the life of itinerant preachers. They ministered to people in 
many different locations, if they were allowed to do so. To be persecuted 
was part of their life-story and was seen to be an essential element in their 
special mission. Some of these preachers even acquired the fame of being 
prophets. They had the aura ofa special blessing from God and thus, their 
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followers believed, the ability to reveal God's intentions. In the eyes of 
the members of conventicles their leaders were instruments of God who 
explained to them the progress of salvation-history and what they, the 
simple members of the conventicles, had to do in order to gain eternal 
salvation. This was the crucial question. In a time in which many people 
suffered sudden, unexpected death, it was imperative that true Christians 
be prepared for the moment when they passed away so they would have 
a chance, and at least the hope, not to be doomed on Judgement Day. 
For committed Pietists who trusted their own leaders, the local pastor 
did not possess this kind of authority. Only in rare instances did local 
pastors achieve both the ability to lead the whole congregation and the 
local conventicle at the same time. Philipp Matthäus Hahn was one of 
these pastors. 

Such leadership was especially difficult because in many villages and 
even in some towns the congregations were split into two camps once 
Pietists had been able to form a separate conventicle. They were divided 
between those who had joined the conventicle and those who had decid- 
ed to stay away. In this situation, elementary forces of social psychology 
can be observed: the conflict between insiders and outsiders. While 
the members of a conventicle were convinced that they were doing 
something special and that they were God's chosen children, in the eyes 
of the rest of the congregation they had fallen into the hands of fanatics 
and sectarians. And while those who did not become members of a 
conventicle were praised by their pastor for following the true Lutheran 
tradition, the Pietists believed that this tradition had become petrified, 
even dead, and that they would certainly not gain eternal salvation if they 
did not take special action. The conflicts between both sides led to much 
personal disappointment, and the differences were hard to reconcile. 
Those who attended conventicles were convinced that they possessed 
superior knowledge not only with regard to their own salvation but also 
concerning the group of God's children as part of the story of salvation. 
They trusted that it was their spiritual duty to cut the bonds with the 
children of the world (“Weltkinder”) and to concentrate on edification 
and sanctification and on all the spiritual elements necessary for attaining 
eternal life. 

As we know, the size of conventicles varied a great deal.” Some were 
quite small, others rather large. Some were exclusive and formed a kind of 


2 As of now, religious sociologists and church historians have not produced in-depth- 
studies on the role and function of Pietist conventicles and Pietist communities. The wider 
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local spiritual elite. Others were open to outsiders, exhibited a missionary 
spirit, and attempted to win as many souls for God’s kingdom as possible. 
Only in rare cases did conventicles grow to the point that they comprised 
whole villages. One has to keep in mind, therefore, that the Pietist com- 
munities at Halle and the settlements established by Count Zinzendorf 
at Herrnhut, Neuwied and other places were the exception and not the 
rule. But wherever Pietists were able to form whole new communities, 
they also created new social systems. This is true for August Hermann 
Francke at Halle, for the Moravians, and also for the Rappites once they 
had reached the shores of the New World. No doubt, no Pietist commu- 
nity created a more elaborate system of new positions and new functions 
than Francke and his followers at Halle. In particular, at Halle new social 
forms were combined with a systematic way of providing professional 
training. As a result, to be a Halle graduate was a mark of religious dis- 
tinction, something unique that could be compared to a degree in theol- 
ogy from one of the major Protestant universities. 

Not all Pietists decided to join a conventicle.? It is not, however, that 
they pursued a solitary route to salvation. They found other ways of devel- 
oping and cherishing contact with congenial minds in other places, in 
particular by exchanging letters and by regular visits.” Through letters 
and visits they became part of a network of born-again Christians who 
lived in other places. Some of these networks existed for several decades. 
These networks were crucial for transmitting the latest news with regard 
to the “Kingdom of God? Which pastors could they trust? Who threat- 
ened their activities? Which books would be worth reading? These are the 
kinds of information that they exchanged, aside from arranging visits for 
themselves or for some of their friends. In all cases that we are aware of, 
these networks existed independently from the channels of communica- 


historical context is discussed by Wolfgang Hardtwig in his Genossenschaft, Sekte, Verein 
in Deutschland, vol. 1 (Munich, 1997). 

3 For example in the village of Fellbach in Württemberg. See Hans-Volkmar Find- 
eisen, Pietismus in Fellbach 1750-1820. Zwischen sozialem Protest und biirgerlicher Anpas- 
sung. Zur historisch-sozialen Entwicklungsdynamik eines millenaristischen Krisenkultes 
(Tübingen, 1983). 

4 Cf. Hartmut Lehmann, ‘Absonderung und Gemeinschaft) in Hartmut Lehmann, 
ed., Geschichte des Pietismus, vol. 4: Glaubenswelt und Lebenswelten (Göttingen, 2004), 
PP- 487-497. 

5 The best study on this aspect of Pietism is Manfred Jakubowski-Tiessen, Der frühe 
Pietismus in Schleswig-Holstein. Entstehung, Entwicklung und Struktur (Göttingen, 1983). 
See also Manfred Jakubowski-Tiessen, ‘Eigenkultur und Traditionsbildung; in Lehmann 
ed., Geschichte des Pietismus (see above, n. 5), 4: 197-210. 
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tion and the lines of command within the Lutheran churches. In a very 
direct sense, therefore, communication among Pietists had an impact 
on their relationship with the local pastors and with the church hierar- 
chy. Autonomous ways of gaining information gave Pietist circles a large 
amount of independence. In short, the notion of exclusive channels of 
communication supported their beliefin the value of religious autonomy, 
their belief in the religious responsibility of each individual Christian, 
and their belief in the solidarity of all born-again children of God. 
Significant differences existed between Pietist group formation in the 
Old World and in the New World.® Pietist group formation and Pietist 
group dynamics in the Old World were influenced, very often hindered, 
and in many cases even prevented by church and state actions. As early 
as the 1690s, in most Protestant territories in Central Europe, edicts were 
passed and executed with police and even military force that prohibited 
the formation of conventicles. Those who did not obey and decided to 
assemble anyway were outlawed and called “separatists.” They lived in 
constant fear of police repression. “Separatists” were able to meet freely 
only on the estates of some noble families. Others, and among them espe- 
cially those who felt very strongly that they were chosen and that the 
Second Coming was imminent, decided to emigrate.’ From the 1690s 
onwards, and in fact from then on until the middle of the nineteenth 
century, many Pietist groups left Germany. One could argue that religion 
in Germany has been suffering from this loss of devoted Christians up 
to the present. Considering the effects of state and church repression, the 
Pietist enterprises at Halle and Herrnhut deserve additional attention. In 
both cases Pietists, and very often also “separatists,” found a safe haven. 
While Count Zinzendorf used his status as a sovereign who was respon- 
sible to the emperor only (he was “reichsunmittelbar”), the Hohenzollern 
rulers protected Francke’s rapidly growing empire at Halle. Not that the 
Elector and King of Prussia was a devoted Pietist himself. That is not even 
true of King Frederick William I. But Pietists suited the Prussian rulers 
for a number of reasons: they opposed the Lutheran establishment that 


® Some of the problems of the transfer of Pietist concepts from the Old World to the 
New World are discussed in Hartmut Lehmann, Hermann Wellenreuther, Renate Wilson, 
eds., In Search of Peace and Prosperity. New German Settlements in Eighteenth-Century 
America (University Park, PA, 2000). 

7 Cf. Hartmut Lehmann, ‘Religionskonflikt, Gewaltanwendung, Auswanderung: 
Beobachtungen zu einem Grundmuster der neueren deutschen Geschichte; in Jorg 
Nagler, ed., Nationale und internationale Perspektiven amerikanischer Geschichte. Fest- 
schrift fiir Peter Schafer zum 70. Geburtstag (Frankfurt a. M., 2002), pp. 79-89. 
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formed the backbone ofthe political estates that tried to stop the Prussian 
rulers on the road to an absolutist form of government; Halle was pro- 
viding able and devoted chaplains for the Prussian army and equally able, 
loyal and well-trained pastors for the orphanages in Prussia; and— what 
Frederick William I liked especially—they were hard working and prop- 
agated an ascetic way of life. With regard to Pietist community building 
in the Old World, Halle was the great exception, not the rule. It is telling, 
I think, that the Halle concept could not be exported and could not be 
copied in other Protestant territories, even though the Halle example was 
praised far beyond Prussia. By contrast, the Moravian communities were 
never linked with one specific territory only. Count Zinzendorf created 
communities throughout Protestant Western Europe and also in the New 
World. Very soon after the establishment of the first Moravian settlement 
in Herrnhut, his enterprise became an international enterprise. And in 
comparison to Halle there were other significant differences. Namely, 
while most of the activities in Halle were concentrated on what would 
later be called “domestic missions,” Zinzendorf’s disciples at Herrnhut 
and in his other settlements lived—and died—for the cause of “foreign 
missions.” 

Should we assume, then, that the true character of Pietist group dy- 
namics could not really develop in the Old World and that we should look 
to the Pietist settlements in the New World if we want to understand the 
true character of Pietist group formation? For a number of reasons the 
answer to this question is not as easy as one would assume at first glance. 
Certainly, in the New World Pietists did not experience repressions 
by church and state similar to the ones they had to suffer in the Old 
World. But they were confronted with other problems.’ First, and not 
to be underestimated, for simple folk and especially for the groups of 
those who had just arrived in North America, life was rough. It was 
not easy to find a place where one could live peacefully and make a 
living. As a result, many immigrants were on the move for several years 
before they decided to settle in a specific location. Second, in a state 
like Pennsylvania religious competition and religious individualism were 
strong. Immigrants were tempted to join new groups, and even if they 
had made a commitment to one group they might want to try life in 
yet another religious group some years later. When Heinrich Melchior 


8 See Marianne Wokeck, ‘German Settlements in the British North American Colo- 
nies: A Patchwork of Cultural Assimilation and Persistence; in Lehmann, Wellenreuther, 
Wilson, eds., Peace and Prosperity (see above, n. 6), pp. 191-216. 
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Mühlenberg, a representative of Halle, and Count Zinzendorf, the leader 
of the Moravians, came to the New World, they were confronted with a 
situation that they perceived as chaos. High mobility was combined with 
religious individualism, and as a result of both, many religious conflicts 
that involved matters of authority as well as matters of doctrine ensued. In 
addition, the distance between the various settlements made attempts to 
create some kind of order even more difficult. In short, there seems to be 
much evidence suggesting that Pietist group-formation in the New World 
was not as harmonious and prosperous as one would like to believe. 

In retrospect, however, the differences between conditions in the Old 
World and in the New World are obvious. There can be no doubt that 
the Pietist communities in the New World contributed in the short run 
to religious vitality and in the long run to religious pluralism, in that way 
furthering an open religious market in which religions of all kinds could 
flourish. In some cases, Pietist communities in the New World became 
the nucleus for the formation of new denominations. In other cases they 
are examples of fascinating utopian religious settlements. The Rappites, 
for example, attempted to combine religious fervour with social justice 
and economic progress. In all cases, Pietist communities in the New 
World added much to the religious life in states such as Pennsylvania or 
even Georgia. In addition, Pietist communities in the New World served 
yet another function. The members of these communities were eager to 
inform Pietists at home about New World conditions. Furthermore, their 
settlements could serve as places to which groups of Pietists who had 
decided to emigrate could go and where they would receive first-hand 
orientation about the best land available at any given time. 

Looking back from the New World to the Old one can ask why Pietists 
in the Old World were not able to free themselves from church and state 
oppression. Why did Old World Pietists, as a voluntary movement of 
concerned and devoted Christians, never grow into religious organiza- 
tions independent of state churches and into the kind of self-supporting 
religious bodies that were later called “free churches”? No doubt, precon- 
ditions for such a development did exist. With hundreds upon hundreds 
of conventicles, operating as communities on the local level, Pietists pos- 
sessed a distinct religious social type from early on. Moreover, with the 
belief in the progress of salvation-history and the rapid approaching 
of the Second Coming, they held theological positions that were not 
unique, but that set them apart from everyday Lutherans. By stressing 
personal sanctification, they exhibited ascetic discipline. Finally, as early 
as the early eighteenth century, Pietists were well aware that they were 
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part of a special tradition within Protestantism. As we know, however, 
these preconditions did not suffice. Even though Pietists could count on 
close religious bonds and on strong religious convictions, they lacked the 
power and perhaps also the determination necessary to succeed. Even 
though they envisaged, and to a certain extent also practiced, a new 
socio-religious form of Christian life that was distinctly different from 
the traditional order, they failed to create a strong and united movement. 
The emigration of especially active Pietist groups to the New World was 
one reason, competition between Pietist leaders was another. Moderate 
Pietists distanced themselves from “separatists.” People at Halle disliked 
Zinzendorf and the Moravian settlements. Württemberg Pietists prop- 
agated religious edification but not religious action. As these examples 
show, conflicts between leaders were supplemented by regional differ- 
ences. 

Most important, it seems, was the split between those Pietists who 
continued to believe that the church could be reformed and those who 
had given up hope that this was possible. From the beginning, Lutheran 
church leaders made use of these differences. While they supported, at 
least to a certain extent, moderate Pietists and the idea of church reform, 
they discriminated against the more radical elements within Pietism, 
labelling them not only as “separatists” but also as “enthusiasts,” or as 
“sectarians.” Through this, time and again and in many different ways, 
the tensions between the various groups of Pietists were reinforced. In 
the end, neither in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries nor 
at any later time did the different groups of Pietists and the various Pietist 
traditions unite into one strong movement that was able to demand and 
achieve independence from the official church and the state. The long- 
term effects of their failure to succeed, in fact, their defeats, can be felt 
many generations later, not least, in my view, in the rapid progress of 
secularization of German Protestantism in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries and therefore, in the end, in a development that set them clearly 
apart from their pious brothers and sisters in the New World. 
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